





























Every puff 
of P. A. is 


a wallop! 








Get that punched into 
your system! 


Never was such 
jimmy pipe tobacco, 
because no. other 
tobacco but P. A. 
ever was made by 
the patented process 
that cuts out the bite 
and the parch! 


You, and every other 
man, can smoke a 
pipe all you want if 
you'll only get wise 
and stick to 


63 # % te © : fix al i” ye 
ory ot ie } LS Copyright 
Te es 4 q rie 1914 by 


R. J. Reynolds 
obacco Co 


; ig xe va : dé 10c for the 
ia ee tidy red tin 


the national joy smi 





It’s true blue sport to 
open the A. M. with a 
jimmy pipe packed full 
of P. A. So fresh and 
pleasing and so fragrant 
that the songs of little 
birds and puffs of joy 
smoke just put the music 
of the early sunshine 
right into your system! 





Buy Prince Albert 
like this: toppy red 
Get the idea? bags, 5c; tidy red 
tins, 10c; also hand- 


R. J. REYNOLDS some pound and half- is 
TOBACCO CO. pound humidors. You “tod RNING Pipe AND 
Winston-Salem, N, C. can get it all over the ie sem TOBACCO 
world! _—— 
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; STATIONERS 
Z TIFFANY & CO. 
FIFTH AVENUE & 37! STREET 
NEW YORK 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
THE TIFFANY BLUE BooK 
WILL BE SENT UPON REQUEST 
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Packer’s Liquid Tar Soap 
































is of the same high 
standard of quality as the 
well known Packer’s Tar 
Soap, and is delicately 
perfumed. 

In caring for the hair 
and skin, the cleansing, 
refreshing and wholesome 
properties of pure pine- 
tar, as offered in these | 
two preparations, are of | 
utmost aid. 

Liberal sample of cake— 
or liquid—will be sent on 
receipt of 10c. 














Indexed manual free on request. 





THE PACKER MFG. COMPANY 
Suite 85N, 81 Fulton Street, New York 










ry THE Pines 





gachERs 


TAR SOAP 
Shampooing 


(PERFUMED) 







PRICE 50 CENTS 


TE PACKER MFG.CO. 
NEW YORK,U.S.A. 







(Reduced facsimiles) 


Packers (cs Tar Soap 


Both are “ Pure as the Pines” 
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“WHAT HAS HAPPENED to the ‘Morning of Time’ series?” is the question 
asked in any number of letters since the February number appeared without a word to 
tell the fate of A-ya, taken captive by Mawg after the Battle of the Brands. Of course, 
this question need not have been asked had we made an explanation of the absence of 
the story ‘“The Cave Girl and the Tree Men.” But we couldn’t explain it. All we 
knew was that the story which was promised had not arrived and that Mr. Roberts 
was seriously ill in England and cables could bring no definite promise of the story. 
But now the tale has arrived—with a few extra prehistoric thrills thrown in for good 
measure—and having come just too late for this number is being made ready for the 
April issue. 

The visitor to the grounds of the Panama-Pacific Exposition these days encounters 
some strange sights in occasional corners. Here, in one of the great exhibit palaces, 
marshaled in mighty array he beholds gigantic figures of Far Eastern potentates with 
retinues of camels and elephants, enormous goddesses, waiting to be placed above the 
great gates in process of building; there, shining against the blue sky above the blue 
bay, sit two huge Orientals, gleaming with gold and ochre, their gay paint being tested 
through the winter rains before their fellows are similarly arrayed. Some idea of the 
progress of this sculpture is given by Mr. Calder’s article in this number. 
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insurance against fire so that if the house burns money 
to rebuild will be forthcoming. This young man has in- 
sured his new home in 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
and his young wife looks pleased at what he tells her about 
the Hartford’s great reputation for fairness and promptness 

in the settlement of losses. If you own prop- 
erty, when next you insure 


INSIST on the HARTFORD 


Agents Everywhere 


[: building a new house the most important thing is its 











HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. _ “Sunset Teareff 
Send for our Booklet “Structural Safeguards for Dwellings.” It will be sent free. 
My name and address is written below. 
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PRO RE IIORORE YAVA 


Who Gets the Benefit of “Cut Prices?” 


All of us delight in a bargain. But when is a “bargain” not a bargain? If 
we purchase goods of known quality at a price lower than that for which the goods 
can be honestly manufactured and consistently advertised, who pays the losses? 

The consumer is undoubtedly the one who suffers. If the ‘‘cut priced” article 
does allow for a margin of seeming gain the loss to the retailer is surely made up on 
some other article of unknown merit and unknown value. 

Touching upon this point, a recent decision of the Supreme Court of the State 
of Washington is of vital interest to the manufacturer, the retailer and the consumer. 

In the instance of a suit brought by the Fisher Flouring Mills Company 
against a retailer who had cut the price on its products, contrary to agreement, 
the supreme court by an eight-to-one decision reversed the finding of the lower 
court which was for the defendant, and granted injunction and damages. 

These succinct paragraphs from the finding of the court are of great import, to 
| all who are interested in the purchase of goods advertised by reputable manufac- 
| turers: 

“True competition is between rival articles, a competition in excellence, which can never 
be maintained if, through the perfidy of the retailer who cuts prices for his own ulterior purposes, 

(Continued on next page) 
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the manufacturer is forced to compete in prices with goods of his own production, while the re- 
tailer recoups his losses on the cut price by the sale of other articles at or above reasonable price. 

“It isa fallacy to assume that the price-cutter pockets the loss. The public makes it up on 
other purchases. The manufacturer alone is injured, except as the public is also injured through 
the manufacturer’s inability, in the face of cut prices, to maintain the excellence of his product. 

“Fixing the price on all brands of high-grade flour is a very different thing from fixing the price 
on one brand of high-grade flour. The one means destruction ot all competition and of all incen- 
tive to increased excellence. The other means heightened competition and intensified incentive 
to increased excellence. It will not do to say that the manufacturer has not interests to protect 
by contract in the goods atter he has sold them. They are personally identified and morally 
guaranteed by his mark and his advertisement.” 
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Only good p 


= values for generations, and the most is given to no other piano so thor- 
costly instrument is the one that be- oughly and systematically as to 


KRANICH @&@ BACH 


Uhtra-Quality Pianos and Player Pianos 
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The Music 


e 
of Coming We know whatis in the rims of our grand Permanence is assured 
e pianos because we laminate them, glue } : -hf l 
Generations them and shape them. 9y constant watchtul- 


To maintain their matchless quality instruments that the children and 
we build Kranich & Bach Pianos vrandchildren of the present genera- 
and Player Pianos from start to finish tion will play and be proud to play 
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commercialism. 
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ness of every detail of 
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under the watchful care of one super- for years to come. 13 
vising head and under one roof, In purchasing them you practice = 
where we can be certain that nothing true economy. = 
but the best goes into them. Sold on convenient monthly terms. : 
The Kranich & Bach Pianos and “Fifty years of Quality Making’ ’ is 2 
Player Pianos that are being made the title of an interesting booklet that 3 
by these men in the pictures are the will be mailed on request. = 
KRANICH & BACH 2 
237 East 23rd Street - - New York City = 
ST TTT TO CII le 
€ & ae: He 
Los Angeles, Cal. Bey y, LES Portland, Oregon 
Southern California Ca emp A raves Music Co. 
Music jm / 
/ ‘4 Spokane, Wash. 

Sen Francisco, Cal. \ Graves Music Co. 

Kohler & Chase = = ) \ Seattle, Wash. 
A A, W. Martius Music 
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Here follow the advertisements of hotels, railroads, steamship lines, 


resorts, communities and colonization companies Ihe advertisers and 
the announcement appearing in these colurans have been investigated 


by SUNSET MaGazine and are believed to be trustworthy. SUNSET does 





not accept any advertisement that will not st investigation. y 
If t careful consideration of these advertisements, the reader fails KC 


such information as is desired, his attention is called to the 
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vice Bureau in the editorial section of this magazine. 
























This home and 10-acre orange grove This hov;.2 end 20-acre orange grove 
ges 





On Euclid Avenue— Upland, Caiifornia 


Euclid Avenue, 7 miles long and 200 feet wide, is one of the most magnificent among the world’s famous highways. 
A double row of graceful pepper trees screen the Trolleyway in the center, on either side of which is the avenue, 
flanked by a line of rans f grevilleas. This avenue is crossed by the world renowned “Focthill Boulevard,’ 

which is located POMON A i ‘OLLEGE—Claremont, only two miles distant; also the State Highway and the 
Ocean-to-Orcan Highway. he Electric Line connects directly with Los Angeles, 40 miics distant, and also with 
three transcontinental 2 len 


Full information from FRANK WHEELER, CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA 
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LOCAL 
NEW CANADA DAVIS & GOETZ 
INVESTMENT CO. 915 Plymouth Bldg. 
907 Lindsay Bldg. Minneapolis 
Winnipeg 








GENTS : 


S. A. FRENCH & ,  ROUNTREE & 
COMPANY COMPANY 
54 W. Randolph St. 714 Old South Bldg 
Boston 
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known to all who have seen Yosemite! When are you going to see Yosemite, the Nation’s 
Playground? A part of itis yours. The trip is easy—in price and comforts. In the heart of 
the Park is Sentinel Hotel, rates $3 to $4-per day; $20 to $25 by the week. At the end of 
the railroad is Hotel del Portal, rate $4 per day. 

Write for folder to the Yosemite Valley Railroad Beautiful souvenir booklet mailed on receipt of $1. 


Company, Merced, California, or call on any Southern No advertising; a gem of the printer’s art. Send the 
Pacific Agent. dollar to the Yosemite Railroad Company, Merced. 
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PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
D.W. Pontius, TRAFFIC MANAGER, Los ANGELES, CAL. 
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i A Wonderful | 
Steamship Ride 


NEW ORLEANS 
TO NEW YORK 


**One Hundred Golden Hours at Sea’’ 





3| with all the pleasures and benefits of an 
ocean voyage. 





Fares the same as all rail but include 
berth and meals on Steamships. 


Sailings Wednesdays and Saturdays | 


from New Orleans and New York. 


“Sunset Limited” 


| 
| 
Operated Daily with no extra fare. | 
} 
| 


Write for illustrated booklets 
and information. 





L. H. NUTTING, General Pass. Agent 
366 Broadway, New York 


P. K. GORDON, General Agent 
Flood Bldg., San Francisco 
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3) 8 
|= First Class Service Rates: $1.00 Per Day and Up 4 

\ |= E. R..CLUTE, Gen’l Mgr. : 

we | ™ i 

SAN FRANCISCO i 

334-342 STOCKTON STREET 4 

| Located in the heart of the business district 4 


and virtually at the entrance of the Stockton 
Street tunnel, which will be direct route to 
Exposition Grounds. Finest View in the City. 
| Handsomely furnished cozy lobby; ladies’ 
parlor. A thoroughly up-to-date hotel with 
First Class Cafe in connection. 


Meet Us Here , 
=) Jos. S. Thoma Thos. A. Hender 
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Lhe Covered Promen ae and Partial View of the 


‘ 

THE CARLSBAD OF AMERICA 
The Medical Liquid Miracle of the Western Hemisphere 
Open all winter tor th. accommodation of those who require treatment for rheuma- 
tism, kidneys. diabetes, liver and stomach troubles, with the use of a thoroughly 
modern Sinatorium and baths in charge of skilled medical experts. Every comfort is 
there for guests or patients which assures complete homelike surroundings. Excellent 
table. Courteous attention of employes. 
Restore your health by the use of this magical water—nature’s wonderful endowment, 
which gushes sparkling from the mysterious depths of the earth, at a temperature of 
130° Fahrenheit. 
For those at all inclined to nervousness, the beautiful, restful, inspiring environment 
of Sul Duc Hot Springs, will alone prove an infallible panacea. 
Be sure to write today for complete information, rates, beautifully illustrated booklet, 
describing fully this Mecca for the ailing—‘‘In the heart of the Olympics.” Address 


Sanat 


ed Steam Heated Sunparlor 


SOL DUC HOT SPRINGS CoO. 


607 American Bank Bldg., Seattle, Wash, Sol Duc, Clallam Co., Wash. 











— While in Seattle— 


Surround yourself with the 
homelike atmosphere of the 


Hotel 
Washington Annex 


A hotel built around the words comfort, 
courtesy and convenience. 








200 rooms—all facing outward. Suites for familles 
and parties. Strictly fireproof construction. 


Rates, $1.00 per day up. J. H. DAVIS, Propr. 

















4 
3 


I (omen. I2ERRY 


Madison Street and Boren Avenue 


SEATTLE 





4 
i 
4 








Hotel Perry caters to exclusive transient and per- 
nent guests. It is absolutely fireproof and is | 
ished according to the most modern ideas of | 
iry, comfort and refinement. It commands | 
ignificent view of Puget Sound, the Cascades 
| the Olympics. European Plan. 

Rooms with bath, $2.00 a day and upward. 


B. H. BROBST, Manager | 




















“Near Lverywhere” 











oa is 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC 





‘*First in Safety’’ 


In competition with all steam railroads 
in the United States, the Southern 
Pacific Company has been awarded the 
Harriman Memorial Safety Medal by 
the American Museum of Safety, for 
the best record in accident prevention 
in the year 1913. 


During a period of five years not one 
passenger's life has been lost through 
the collision or derailment of trains on 
Southern Pacific lines, involving the 
movement, for a distance of one mile, 
of eight thousand million passengers. 


‘*Safety First’’ 




























over “The Crookedest 
Railroad in the World” 


is a trip no visitor to San Francisco can over- 
look, and one that no native Californian interested 
in scenic effects, or the geography of this part 
of the country, should fail to take. 


‘ . ‘ 
The Trip to Mt. Tamalpais 
Consists of 
a boat ride along the wharves and shipping of 
San Francisco; a sail across the Golden Gate, 
the entrance to the Golden West; an electric car 
ride, third-rail system, along the shore of the 
Bay; a railroad ride through the big redwood 
trees of Mill Valley; the mountain railroad trip, 
not a cog road and no steep inclines; an un- 
surpassed panorama of mountains, valleys and 
ocean. You See it all from Mt. Tamalpais and 


want to go again. 


Sausalito Ferry, 


For full information inquire at 
any railroad passenger office, or 


Ticket Office 


874 Market Street, San Francisco . s 
San Francisco Double bowknot and San Francisco Bay as seen 























from top of Mt. Tamalpais 
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Photel Alexandria 


HE ALEXANDRIA, a 

truly palatial hotel in 
every sense of the word, em- 
bodies all that makes for the 
pleasure and the comfort of its 
guests. Here service is su- 
preme. Satisfaction is never 
more complete. The magnifi- 
cence and beauty of the 
Alexandria’s appointments 
mark ita world-famous hotel. . 











The decorations and furnish- 
ings of public and_ private 
apartments are the supreme 


en tii efforts of artists both from 
f Li af Toh America and Europe. 


The Alexandria and its management 
is favorably known to the Southern 
Pacific Company and information and 
literature can be obtained at that 
Company's city offices. 


ALEXANDRIA HOTEL COMPANY 
A. C. Brricke, President 
. J. Wuirmore, Vice- Pres. a Mgr. 
JoserH REICHL, A 


Dos Angeles 


Nn 

















AROUND 
_WORLD 


nM TTT TT mi mM 






























“Independent 
Trips, *620.5 up 


Your life’s dream realized. 
See the countries that made 
i the world’s history. 
Europe, Egypt, India, Ceylon, 

'g d Java, China, , oly Philippines, 
‘Australi ia, Hawaii. 
Start any time, any place; the 
price is the same. Tickets good for 
two years. First class throughout. 

Travelers’ Checks Good 

All Over the World 

Wiite for 
“Independent Around the 
World’’ Booklet. 
OELRICHS & Co., Gen. Agts. 
5 Broadway - New York 
H. Claussenius & Co., Chicago, 
Fy Cent. National Bank, ‘St. Louis, fa) 
pe Alloway & Champion, Winnipeg 7 
6) 















egeine 














Attractive CruiseEver Planned 


Leaving New York, January 31, 1915, by 
$.S.CLEVELAND (17,000tons) through theCanal 


arriving at San Francisco in time for the Opening of the 
‘anama-Pacific Exposition. Price includes all necessa: 
expenses ashore and aboard. Write for illustrated book. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 41-45 Broadway, New York 
Offices in all Principal Cities 


BN Robert Capelle, San Francisco 
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TH E H U NTINGT O N, Pasadena, California . 
t Oak Kr noll, Pasadena, is not only the social center of Calif inter colony, but is the most magnificent, and the one absolut: ; 
fire-proof, winter resort hotel in the West. @ The groun: ‘ ston have been plan ted from the world-wide ‘collect 
thered by H. E. Huntington for his private estate nt a private golf course, tennis courts and the be 
equipped garage in Southern California @ The H ingt is favo the So rn Pacitic Company and information 
literature can be obtained at that Company's city offices. @ The Huntir yopenforitsfirst season. D. M. Linnarp, Mana j 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
operated in conjunction with, and under the same manage- 
ment as the Huntington, offers the most unique bungalow 
service in the world in conn ction with the hotel proper. 
At the Marylan li is c ombin ea 1 the conve nie neces offe -Tre -d by a 
great hotel, with the privacy and comfort to be found only 
in a Southern California bungalow. 
The Maryland is favorably known to the Southern Pacific 
Company, and information and literature may be obtained 
at Southern Pacific city offices. 
D. M. LINNARD, Manager 
| 
| 
t | 
Hotel Stewart 
GEARY STREET, ABOVE UNION SQUARE | 
. 
San Francisco 
| Motorbus meets all trains and steamers. | 
Sy a | MS] 1/P. European Plan $1.50aday up, American Plan $3.50adayup. 
QOAZN LZ 
[ > 
A | ARROWHEAD HOT SPRINGS 
4 D lottest and most curative springs in 
American & eneicien | the world. Modern hotel waters. Mud 
Australian aie | | highly radioactive. Rheumatism. kid- 
L oa ney and stomach t oubles successtul 
A . treated. Resident physician. Altitude 
aaa 2000 feet. flome grown vegetables, | 
Dairy and chicken ranch. American | 
Splendid plan table. Californ ia’s ideal resort. yy 
ARROWHEAD HOT SPRINGS CO, | 4. 





Steamers Arrowhead Springs. Calif. bi 





Sierra we san. ae In - the World no Waters like these 
Sonoma ¥ hs ’ Wilbur Hot Sulphur Springs 
COLUSA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


Ventura 
| Hot Mud Baths naturally heated and medicated 





| Hot and Cold Sulphur Baths 
SYDNEY SHORT LINE | e Rhe tism, Malaria, Stomach, Liver and Kidney Troubles 
| Open all year. 
19 DAYS—San Francisco to Sydney—19 DAYS Address J. W. Cuthbert, Wilbur Springs, Cal., via Williams, or 
Round World - 1st Clk: $652.30 Information Bureau S. P. Co., 884 Market St., San Francisco 
e2ndC | — 
Sailings Honolulu every 2 wee ks 
ae" fdas REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 
$110 HONOLULU—and Return— Ist Class $110 Through Car Service for Household Goods and Automobiles 
You can make this trip (from San Francis n 16 days, 5 $ days From and to all parts of the st Sonsult ¢ nearest office befor 
each way at sea, 5 days on Islands Tickets good six m aia shipping ( ars ref i 1 ae a can nl . de it y ements pes n 
OCEANIC S. S. CO., 673 Market St., San Francisco TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY x 
a 203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago # 
Pacific Building, San Francisco Alaska Building, Seattle 
New York Boston Cincinnati 


| 
i 
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Douglas 


ARIZONA 


became a commercial center at its inception. 
The wealth of Arizona’s mineral bearing ranges 
preceded its founding. The pioneers were not 
isolated agriculturists. Financiers worked out 
the problems of buildingaSmelter City—aGate- 
way Clearing House—and the farmer is follow- 
ing, solving the other problem of developing 
agricultural wealth in support of a growing city. 





The Bank of Douglas 


The officers of Douglas’ two banks listed below have had much to do with the firm financial basis of 
the community. 


THE BANK OF DOUGLAS THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 

J. S. Douglas, President B. A. Packard, President 

W. H. Brophy, Vice-President L. W. Powell, Vice-President 

C. O. Ellis, Cashier E. W. Graves, Vice-Pres. and Cashier 

F. H. Fisher, Assistant Cashier W. W. Lawhon, Assistant Cashier 
OUR PUSEITC | OUR TRANSPORTA- 
UTILITIES A ty iat ib i, TION FACILITIES 


place us in quick touch 
with the business world 
by limited trains—2 
days from Chicago, 1 
day from the Pacific 
Coast. We have local 
and long distance tele- 


/ have kept pace 
: j with the city’s develop- 


ment. Efficient gas, 





| electric light and water 


ay service has aided 





materially in our 


Peal | 





zrowth., Kafir Corn—The Farmer's Bank Account, grown by 
, h W.H. Murphy, McNeal, Arizona phone. 


OUR GROWTH RECORD as evidenced by the figures furnished by our banks and the Post-office 


Department is reproduced in part below; study it: 


= BANK DEPOSITS POST-OFFICE 
THE BANK OF DOUGLAS THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK RECEIPTS 
Sept. 1, 1910 - $535,906.63 $370,328.00 June 30, 1902 - $2,201.32 
Sept. 1, 1911 - 611,422.67 410,214.00 June 30, 1906 - 15,214.04 
Sept.4, 1912 - 813,663.32 612,054.00 June 30, 1910 - 20,878.77 
Oct. 21,1913 - 1,107,365.82 893,639.00 June 30, 1913 - 26,427.31 
First National Bank of Douglas 
% Get in touch with our people. They are all ~ 
. satisfied boosters for our home community. 
Send fora daily paper and other printed matter. 
Our Chamber of Commerce and Mines will 
5S 4 supply them for the asking. 





SIGN AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
Mr. H. D. DuBOIS, Secretary Chamber of Commerce and Mines 
; Douglas, Arizona. 


Please send me without expense to myself, illustrated 
matter descriptive of your vallcy. 


or 
co 








Vame 





r , 
trector I’. O. Box No. 


|} Cily State 











attle 
inati 
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Barbara 


We assert that Santa Barbara is the most delightful 
| residence city in California. We advertise because 
we want you and others to come join us where life's 
| desires for beauty and comfort and idealistic environ- 


a 
=: 


SSSSE 


SS 
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| ment are most nearly fulfilled. 


3 
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Hotel Van Nuys 








, ieee wil i 
Occupies a splendid six-story, abso- WwW 
lutely fire-proof steel and concrete build- Ww | 
ing, in the very heart of the city. Before Wj | 
its doors are the main tracks of the great WwW | 


interurban and_ suburban. street-car 


=e 


systems which connect the city with the 
beaches, the mountain and foothill re- 
sorts, the neighboring towns and the 


Ssss 


= 


SSSssssssse 
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thousand and one places of interest in 





= 


and about the wonderfully attractive city 
of Los Angeles. Guests of the Hotel 
Van Nuys find here an atmosphere of 
dignity and refinement and the associa- 
tion of delightful people of taste, 
thoroughly appreciative of the facilities 


Santa Barbara, the Channel City, nestles snug and 
warm on the Pacific shores beneath the protecting 
Santa Ynez mountains. It has been built up largely 
| by the wealth and energy of those who recognized in 
its delightful climate and ideal environment the 
offering of residential comfort and pleasure. 


provided for theircomfort. Many guests, 
claimed by quiet elegance and home- 
like hospitality, have been returning 
each year for many years to make the 
Van Nuys their temporary home. 





Everything that makes a modern city is here— 
beautiful homes, splendid public buildings, churches, 
banks, libraries and two of the world’s most famous 
hotels. | 


Throughout the house one will find 
swift efficient service, courteous atten- 
tion and comfortable surroundings. The 
Hotel Van Nuys and its management 
are favorably known to the Southern 
Pacific Company and literature may be 
obtained from that company’s city ticket 
offices. 4 a af 4 a 


C. H. KNAPPE, MANAGER 


Features for pleasure are beautiful drives through 
picturesque portions of California, bathing in the 
surf, yachting, fishing and opportunity for the enjoy- 
| ment of all sorts of out-door exercises and sports. 


sider Santa Barbara if seeking a restful home. You 
must know more about life in sunlit, flower-em- 
| bowered, mountain-girdled Santa Barbara Valley. 
Send for our booklet and ask for further information. 


You must stop off at Santa Barbara. You must con- | 
| 
| 
| 





Los Angeles 


California 


Secretary Chamber of Commerce | 
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Santa Barbara, California 
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Prosperity and El Paso, Texas 


EI Paso 





Read about El Paso in 
this issue of Sunset 






i alban 


Write 
for 
Details 








ROSPERITY and EL PASO are synonymous. The 
varied and ever increasing interests of the Southwest 
are such that El Paso could not be otherwise. While 
El Paso carries Texas as a suffix, it is done more as a 
convenience to the postal authorities than to designate her 
geographical position. While El Paso is the biggest city 
in the biggest county in the biggest state in the Union, 
her interests lie equally in Arizona, New Mexico and old 
Mexico. A glance at the map of the United States will 
give you some idea as to where El Paso is. What she is 
and why she is is partially told in this issue of Sunset 
Magazine. El Paso and El Paso territory offer wonderful 
opportunities for men who want to take an active part in 
the upbuilding of what will soon be the richest and most 
populous section of the Union. The next ten years will 
witness an even more marvelous development than has 
occurred in the past decade. You are invited to come 
and partake of the prosperity of El Paso and her environs. 


- 


resczinenreneaee 





; An inquiry addressed to A. W. REEVES, Secretary Chamber of Commerce, EL PASO, TEXAS, will 
result in your receiving interesting literature concerning El Paso especially and the Southwest generally. 
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Are You Seeking a New Home? 


Come to the city which has most to offer you. 


Tucson, Arizona 


is the central point in the great Inland Empire of the Southwest, which is developing more rapidly than any other 
part of the United States. 

Tucson has three great railroad systems, the Southern Pacific Main Line, the S. P. of Mexico touching the West 
Coast at two important ports, and the Rock Island System of which the city is now the terminus. (An extension 
may soon be made to the Coast). 

Tucson is the center of the world’s richest copper mining district and therefore an important business and supply center. 
Thirty thousand acres of rich agricultural land have been developed by private parties and corporations in less than 
two years. Development is continuing rapidly, and Government Land is being taken up and developed steadily. 
Thousands of acres of this land are still open for entry. Why not get some of it? 


TUCSON HAS THE FINEST CLIMATE IN THE WORLD 


and is a delightfully wholesome home community. Our schools and colleges and the University of Arizona are of 
the highest class. You can educate your children as well in Tucson as in any city in America. 

That is not all of the story but it ought to be enough to convince you that Tucson is worth your investigation. Don’t 
fail to at least get a stop-over and see Tucson, and in the meantime write for a beautiful illustrated booklet. Address 


JNO. F. MYERS, Secretary 
Tucson Chamber of Commerce, Tucson, Arizona 























EARLY ORANGE LANDS 


LOCATED ALONG THE FOOTHILLS IN THE EARLY ORANGE BELT OF TULARE COUNTY AT 


_ TERRA BELLA 
RICHGROVE 


Where Oranges, Lemons, Grape Fruit, 
Olives, Figs, Peaches, Pears, Apricots, 
Grapes, Melons and Vegetables grow to 
perfection. These crops bring highest 
prices on account of early ripening, ex- 
™ cellent town, school and transportation 
A facilities. Soil of the highest merit, abun- 

ance of water. One day's drive from the 
os i pt Park, oat agg, famous 

shing and campi rounds e orange 
crop of Tulare county this year is estimated at $4,000,000. Nowhere can you get ne choice Gane or $100 and $125 me 
acre, with 8 years to pay. Best place on earth to own a grove and a home. $17.05 per month buys 10 acres of the best land. 
Call or write for full information and booklets. 


ENSIGN-FRANCIS COMPANY 


212 H. W. HELLMAN BLDG. LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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the “Long Green” 


HIS heading may strike you as a bit facetious. But give ita 
moment’s thought. “Long green” is of course a slang phrase 
for money. “Baling Money” is not so far fetched after all 
when applied to baling a splendid crop of alfalfa, the king of 
forage crops. 

San Joaquin County is a great producer of alfalfa. Here 
alfalfa produces immense yields because of favorable soil and climatic 
conditions and an abundance of water for irrigation. The annual alfalfa 
crop runs into six and seven figures in value. It is the backbone of the 
great and growing dairying industry of San Joaquin County. 

Think what it means to grow alfalfa in a county like San Joaquin, where 
every advantage is present! Not only are all the elements for successful 
alfalfa growing present but everything that makes for ideal home life and 
for ideal marketing of farm products is enjoyed by the San Joaquin 
farmer. Here are miles of paved highway; fast electric trains; four trans= 
continental railroads; four hundred miles of navigable waterways; tele= 
phones; rural mail delivery; thriving cities; the best of educational advan- 
tages; live people; quick markets. 

it is to your advantage to become better acquainted with the opportunities 
for money making and for home making in San Joaquin County. Better 
write at once for our illustrated literature. 


For further information and illustrated literature address either of the undersigned commercial organizations : 


Secretary, Chamber of Commerce = Stockton Secretary, Ripon Board of Trade = = = Ripon 
Secretary, Lodi Merchants Association = Lodi Secretary, Tracy Board of Trade === Tracy 
Secretary, Manteca Board of Trade = Manteca Escalon Commercial Club = = = « = = Escalon 


San Joaquin County, California 
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Yolo County 


UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 
Report has this to say of Yolo County: ‘‘It is an ideal grain, alfalfa, 
and fruit land. You may find growing on this soil, wheat, corn, 
barley, oats, alfalfa, all the vegetables of the temperate and subtropical 
climate, apples, apricots, nectarines, plums, pears, prunes, oranges, 
lemons, limes, figs, pomegranates, grapes (table, wine and raisin), 
almonds, olives, English walnuts, berries of all kinds and melons.’’ 
Yolo County is just across the great Sacramento River from Sacramento County 
and the State of California’s capital city. Its marketing centers are but eighty 
miles from San Francisco, Oakland, Berkeley and Richmond by rail and 
water. Yolo County has not a single dollar of indebtedness, Which substan- 
tiates our claim that Yolo County is as well managed as any banking institution. 














FOR FURTHER INFORMATION AND ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE ADDRESS 
YOLO COUNTY PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 
COMMISSION, WOODLAND, YOLO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


























Sure Profits in Fresno 


dl es Lad . 
The Raisin Association Insures 
° 
Good Prices Every Year. oun y 

If you farm in Fresno County you don’t have any trouble about disposing of what you produce. 
Moreover, you get a good price for it. The California Associated Raisin Company is formed of 
producers, mostly. It controls the raisin market absolutely, setting all prices. This is for the entire 
benefit of the growers, becaus¢ THEY in turn control the Associated.’ It means a sure market and 
a good one. Fresno County produces 75 per cent of the raisins grown in America. It almost has a 
monopoly on this business. There’s money in it. 


OTHER FRUIT SELLING ASSOCIATIONS BEING FORMED 


The success of the Associated has been so complete that In short, it has everything to offer that you'll find else- 


produce rs in other lines are forming associations along the where. And then besides that, it has the guarantee of 4 
same plan. The Peach Growers are now forming such a LIVING price for pm pac It has the best assurance 
of independence you'll find anywhere. 


combination. 

Fresno County presents every desirable feature of 
climate, of soil, of water and of productivity. The prices 
of land are moderate and it can be bought on easy terms. 


For dairying, for growing alfalfa. for fruit growing, for 
anything that can be done in California you'll find the 
right conditions in Fresno County. 


Write for Information to Any of the Following: 
Fresno County Chamber of Commerce, Fresno, Cal. Kingsburg Chamber of Commerce. Kingsburg, Cal. 


Sanger Chamber of Commerce....... Sanger, Cal. Fowler Chamber of Commerce....... Fowler, Cal. 
Coalinga Chamber of Commerce. . . Coalinga, Cal. Parlier Chamber of Commerce....... Parlier, Cal. 
Selma Chamber of Commerce........ Selma, Cal. Riverdale Chamber of Commerce. Riverdale, Cal. 
Clovis Chamber of Commerce........Clovis, Cal. Laton Chamber of Commerce ....... Laton, Cal. 
Reedley Chamber of Commerce. ... Reedley, Cal. Kerman Chamber of Commerce... .Kerman, Cal. 
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What May I Expect 
Per Acre? 


HAT IS A QUESTION OF GREAT 
importance to every man who seeks a 
home in a new land. We could give 
many figures of startling nature which we could 
easily back up with affidavits, were it desir- 
able to boast of ‘‘big’’ things done by our farm- 
ers. But we prefer to be conservative. Here 
follow figures of average returns on many pro- 
ducts commonly raised in Sacramento County. 

















Potatoes (Sweet).............$ 50 to $150 PEBES 02s ohn ck Li eeeeese $100 to $300 
Potatoes: (Trish) so. esis ceva cas 50.to 150 Altalfay..:..0s-.. Seuahedesueee dots 25 to 100 
PAU OMGES gs ia Sis ret wd Os 40 to 100 Grapes (Table)... .. de Sisis . goto 150 
RDPANINCS hae estegcs.e. ciclo ee 100 to 300 Grapes (Wine)......... . 50to 150 
SECAWIDETIIES 262555 eos. ecova sisters 150 to 300 Grapes (Raisin). ......... 50 to 150 
PANOINCHO NGS te nec iet SON Moran a ti 50 to 150 Asparagus. . §50to 250 
2 TCS 2 Fe ae Ser PT Ra 100 to 200 Loganberries. 250 to 300 
ANI DAIOD 25 os os5) 08 soso twa eos 50 to 150 Blackberries. . . ; 250 to 300 
BRAS. Kip cowie nus Wie wteavactee ean 30 to 100 Sugar Beets... re 30to 75 
PRC a oo cinco ean 100 to 300 Lemons. . . ; .... 100t0 300 
ROUIV ORS wiscec-onie, Ae eee ec 50 to 200 Plums... 100 to 200 
RSMRCRNNE scat dic coer ee es 100 to 300 English Walnuts.......... 100 to 300 
BUN OS cole cies exyrerec sinus siias en oe 75 to 200 D221 | <a oe ee ee 100 to 300 


The producing season in Sacramento County begins about the first of February when the first 
asparagus is ready for the markets, and continues until December. Between 1ooo and 1500 cars 
of deciduous fruits are annually shipped from the county. Over 1,000,000 sacks of beans are 
annually grown and shipped to all parts of the world. Sacramento is the greatest asparagus 
producing district in the world, the annual crop being valued at $2,000,000. These are a very 
few of the many products produced in immense quantities. And yet there is room for many 
hundreds of settlers inthisgreat county. Every twenty acres willsupport a family if properly farmed 
and the time when every twenty acres will be intensively cultivated is not far distant. It is well 
worth your while to visit Sacramento County before determining upon a final place for settlement. 


Send for our literature. It gives a lot of valuable 
data about our county and will also, by illustration, 
give an idea of how things look in our county. 


Immigration Committee, Board of Supervisors 


SACRAMENTO 
Sacramento County, California 
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Olithin a Decade 


Trinity county will double, yes, quadruple, her present 
population. Here is a county ripe for immigration. 
Trinity has been a bit backward because of a lack of 
transportation facilities. But now good roads are 
being built, the railroad is not far away and settlers are 
flocking in to take advantage of the sure increase in 
property values. 


TRINITY COUNTY WILL 


HAVE MANY TIMES ITS 
PRESENT POPULATION 


There is no question as to that. Because Trinity 
county, as its name signifies, is a county with a trinity 
of resources— Mining, Timber, Agriculture. 








“California’s Treasure Storehouse” is not an idle 
phrase for Trinity county. Our county leads every 
county in the United States in activity, extent and 
value of hydraulic mines. Here are vast deposits of 
gold, copper, cinnabar, asbestos, limestone, coal and 
iron. Here are billions of feet of untouched timber 
ready for the harvest. Here is agricultural wealth of 
value so great that it can barely be hinted at in its 
present stage of development. Some day the rich 
valleys will be fields of grain and orchards of ripening 
fruit. 





This too must be of interest to the settler—Trinity 
County land is still cheap. Its value will enhance 
rapidly with the sure influx of settlers. Our advice is 
that you get in on the ground right now. 


For literature address 


Clerk of 
Ge Board of Supervisors 
Weaverville, California 
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A MILLION 
ACRES OF LAND 


AND 


ONLY 50,000 PEOPLE 


That is the condition in which Sonoma 
County finds herself. Enough land for 
thousands of homeseekers and settlers and 
only a small part of it under cultivation. 


Sonoma County is thirty-two miles from 
San Francisco, which means that all parts of 
the county have easy access to the San 
Francisco Bay markets. 

From five to fifty acres are all that one man 
can attend to and the returns from this much 
land devoted to fruit, poultry raising or truck 
farming brings greater returns than farms of 
150 acres or more in Other states devoted to 
grain farming. 


We have compiled an immense fund of in- 
formation about our county which we will 
gladly assist you in obtaining if you will 
write us at once. Address either of the under- 
signed organizations: 


Sonoma County Development Association, Santa Rosa. 
Santa Rosa Chamber of Commerce, Santa Rosa. 
Petaluma Chamber of Commerce, Petaluma. 
Sebastopol Chamber of Commerce, Sebastopol. 
Cloverdale Chamber of Commerce, Cloverdale. 
Sonoma Chamber of Commerce, Sonoma. 

Guerneville Improvement Club, Guerneville. 
Healdsburg Chamber of Commerce, Healdsburg. 
Windsor Chamber of Commerce, Windsor. 

Glen Ellen Chamber of Commerce, Glen Ellen. 


SONOMA COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 


“CHOSEN HOME OF ‘WIZARD’ BURBANK” 
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For the Alfalfa F armer 


Kern County offers these three elements of success—level rich lands; ample water for irriga- 
tion and an ideal growing climate. 
With such conditions present there is no reason why every alfalfa raiser should not make 
money in Kern County. 
It costs from $12 to $15 per acre to check, cultivate, sow and irrigate a new crop of alfalfa. 
Once planted the initial cost is done away with, for alfalfa is long lived. A good stand of 
alfalfa is good for as many years as the grower cares to continue the crop. 
A good stand of alfalfa will easily yield from one to one and one-half tons to the acre at each 
cutting and Kern County farmers cut their alfalfa crops six to eight times each year. 
Can you estimate the annual profits from nine tons of hay to the acre when 
alfalfa brings $10 per ton in the field? 
Said a Kern County farmer: “TI was told to get water al after that my troubles would be 
over. It isn’t true. I got water, plenty of it, and now it keeps me jumping to keep my al- 
falfa cut.” 
There is room for 200,000 farmers in Kern County. If you are one of the two hundred thou- 
sand we want to know it. 

Send for our booklet at once and ask us all the questions you care to have answered. 


SECRETARY KERN COUNTY BOARD OF TRADE 
BAKERSFIELD, KERN COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 






































The Fruit Farmer Makes Big Profits on Kern Irrigated Tracts 
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Literally thousands of people are right now planning their annual visit to the playgrounds of the Pacific 
Northwest. Tillamook County is the summer Mecca for the pleasure loving folk of Portland and the whole 
contiguous territory. The beaches will soon be lined with tents, and the hotels will be filled with those who 
prefer indoors life. The bays will be dotted with fishing boats and pleasure craft and the hills will be alive 
with campers and picnicke rs. 

This means something more than a mere visit to the people of Tillamook County. It means a ready market 
for the farms and dairy ranches. People who come to camp have to eat, and the summer harvest for the 
Tillamook farmer i is sure. 

These campers will see the wonderful dairy farms of Tillamook County. They will visit the forests with 
their thirty billion feet of standing timber. They will fish the streams from which thousands of dollars 
worth of fish are taken annually. They will see the great mills in operation, where the timber from the great 
forests is manufactured into lumber and sent all over the world. 

If you can arrange to visit Tillamook County this summer you should by all means do it. Here isacounty 
worth closest investigation by the farmer and the manufacturer. For information address 


Tillamook County Court, Tillamook, Oregon 





Thousands Are Coming Into J | 
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The man with small means 


is just as welcome in Tuolumne County as 
is the man with a big bunch of cash for a 
starter. We want the latter sort too but 
we are willing to help the other fellow if he 
shows a willingness to join with us in the 
development of our county. 


The bench lands of Tuolumne offer great 
opportunities for orcharding of all sorts and 
especially for apples. Apples are a specialty 
crop in Tuolumne. Here are all the soil 
elements and all the atmospheric elements 











for successful apple growing. The chief ERE is just the machine you need. It will dig your ditche “4 
item of interest to the orchardist is that laterals, terraces and perform every phase of work requir id 
this splendid land may still be purchased for preparing irrigated land. Will dig a V-shaped dit 

at a price which makes the industry more 14 to 30 inches deep. For road work it has no equal. De 

than attractive. work at the lowest possible cost. 






Sie 


° ° No. 1 Weight 750 Ibs. 
Made in 2 sizes ) No. 3 Weight 1300 lbs. 
Write us today for Catalogue and special free trial offer 


Glide Road Machine Co., 566 Huron St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


We warehouse these machines in San Francisco and Los Angeles. s 
arrangement enables us to give immediate delivery in Western territ 









For our new booklet address 


Clerk of the Board of Supervisors 
Sonora, Tuolumne County, Calif. 
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A Foothill Olive Onchull in Sats Conte 


Whether you desire one or all of these you 
can find what you are looking for in Shasta 
County. 
We claim that Shasta County is one of 
California’s most diversified counties and we 
back our claim by a variety of products that 
Hi admits of no refutation. Whether mineral, 

ome forest or farm products this great county 
holds its own with all others. 

One pf the chief attractions for the settler is 

Co mfort cheapness of land. This is an item that affects 
the pocket book. Shasta County land offers 
great possibilities to the general farmer, stock 
raiser, horticulturist and truck farmer. 


Returns To Manufacturers: 
on me - attention to some things of vital 
interest. 


Shasta County offers: 


Mi oney (1) the unharnessed power of a Niagara; 


(2) iron, copper and zinc in tremendous deposits; 





Climate 


(3) structural advantages in cement and clay 
nveste deposits 
(4) vast forests of hardwood, pine and fir; 
(5) cheap fuel in the form of producer gas. 
With unlimited raw materials and unusual 
industrial advantages Shasta County extends 


Recreation to capital of the first magnitude investment 





opportunities unexcelled. 





Our beautiful booklet, profusely illustrated, gives the facts about our 
county succinctly, e will back up every statement contained therein. 


Address either: 





Clerk of the Board of Supervisors - - Redding, California 

Redding Chamber of Commerce - - - Redding, California 

Anderson Chamber of Commerce « - Anderson, California 
PE OE 
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Get Out Your Map of the Pacific Coast 


and look up Coos Bay. You will the more readily 


appreciate the location of Coos Bay in reference to 


natural resources and world paths of commerce, elements of industrial center growth. The Atlantic Coast 
has many ocean harbors, many seaports and cities of importance. On the Pacific Coast there are but few 
ocean inlets with deep water. Coos Bay is one of these few ocean inlets with practicable deep-water possi- 


bilities, which means 


A FUTURE GREAT CITY AT COOS BAY 


Second to its ocean harbor and its timber wealth, 


» Coos Bay district excels for its dairying industry. 


The dairying industry has been developed only to a small part of its total possibilities yet Coos County 
ranks third among all the counties of the Paci.ic Coast in annual dairying returns, being excelled only by 
two counties where dairying is a much older and much more specialized industry. 


Uniform climate—cool summers, mild winters 
mer dews are big aids to dairying 


Send for our new booklet. 


MARSHFIELD CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Marshfield, Oregon 


well distributed rainfall, supplemented with heavy sum- 


Address either 


NORTH BEND COMMERCIAL CLUB 
North Bend, Oregon 




















As an investment, as a source of income or as a delight- 
ful place of residence there is nothing more attractive 
than a good producing apple orchard. 

In OACO ORCHARDS we have produced a perfect 
orchard which is now ready for the homebuilder. 
These orchard tracts have been scientifically planted 
on scientifically selected ground, and cared for by the 
ablest horticulturists we could engage. If interested in 
an opportunity to own a delightful home use the coupon. 


THE OREGON APPLE COMPANY 


B. W. Johnson, Manager Corvallis, Oregon 














THE OREGON APPLE COMPANY 
Corvallis, Oregon 


Please send me your booklet ““The Investment Value 


of an Apple Orchard.” 
Name 


Address.. 




















The Producing Home 


that bulwark of progress and stability, is our 
watchword. The producing home is the one 
thing in which we are interested. 


In the Beaumont District 


a district which has long since demonstrated its gr 
worth as a producing unit among California communit 
there are many opportunities for live men. Here 
apple is chief producer of wealth. Here are orchar 
that prove conclusively the peculiar advantages whi 
we claim for soil and climate. Here home life is 
nigh ideal. For further information and _ illustrat 
booklet address 








W.L. Percy, Secretary 


BEAUMONT BOARD OF TRADE 


Beaumont, California 
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Monterey County 


CALIFORNIA 


INE of the oldest settled regions in California, Monterey County, lies on the coast, 
| its northern boundary being approximately one hundred miles south of San Fran- 
| cisco. North to south, it is about 125 miles long, and its width averages forty-five 
| miles, being greater at the southern end. 
‘|| The Bay of Monterey eats into the northwest corner, and on its southern shore 
= is the cluster of cities that has made Monterey peninsula one of the country’s 
famous resort sections. 

Through the heart of the county runs its chief valley, the Salinas, backbone of the farming 
interests. 

In the north the county contains part of the Pajaro Valley, declared to be the largest apple- 
producing region of America. North and south there are many smaller valleys of great worth. 

With an area of 3600 square miles, or 2,304,000 acres—three times the size of Rhode Island— 
the county, when the last census was taken, had a population of 24,146. 

Something of what the county holds for the person seeking a vacation place or a home or both 
in one, and of what it has for the farmer, is told in a beautiful booklet which we will send to any 
one interested. Only first-hand investigation, however, can give complete realization. 


The Chief Interests 


The chief interests are farming, fruit raising, dairying, and the resorts. 

The major divisions of activity in the county are closely related in that the resorts form an 
excellent market for the products of the ranches, and the closeness of food supplies is an advantage 
to the resorts. 

The agricultural versatility of Monterey County is illustrated by the fact that it produces 
more than $1,000,000 worth of each of five staples every year: potatoes, apples, beets, barley 
ind live stock. 





To whom to write for booklet and information: 


Monterey Chamber of Commerce - - Monterey, California 
Pacific Grove Board of Trade - - - Pacific Grove, California 
Kings City Board of Trade - - - - - Kings City, California 
Fort Romie Grange - - - - - - - - Soledad, California 


Greenfield Grange - - - - - - - Greenfield, California 
Monterey County Chamber of Commerce - Salinas, California 
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Year after year 
Solano County 


Leads 


As regularly as the seasons roll around the vast 
orchards of Solano County are the first in 
bloom and the fruit is the first to ripen for the 


California and Eastern markets. 


Can't you realize what this means? Can’t you 
see the possibilities of big prices for products 
of the field and orchard when placed on the 
market far ahead of crops from other sections? 
People will always pay handsomely for the 
first fruits, for the earliest garden truck. 


Solano County is in close range of the great 
San Francisco Bay markets. The very best of 
transportation facilities both by rail and water 
make shipping rates low and provide for ease 


and facility in shipment. 


YOU CAN'T BEAT SOLANO COUNTY, the 
county which cleans up all the prizes of conse- 


quence in competitive exhibit of products. 


Write for illustrated literature. 


Charles F. Wyer, Secretary 
Solano County Exposition Commission 


FAIRFIELD 
CALIFORNIA 
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These We Offer 
the Settler 


A delightful climate, with an annual 
rainfall of thirty-three inches, suffi- 
cient for all crops. 


An attractive environment of beautiful 
mountains and fertile valleys. 


Proximity to thriving cities with good 
markets. 


Easy access to Oregon’s natural won- 
ders—the great caves, the forests, the 
finest fishing streams, Crater Lake 
National Park. 


Rich Soil 
Plenty of Water 


And with these the conveniences of modern day 
farm life, good roads, good schools, good 
churches, the companionship and fellowship 
of enterprising people. 


If you are looking for a real home you cannot 
afford to overlook the Rogue River Valley, 
Oregon. 


Jackson County leads all other counties in the 
great state of Oregon in the production of 
apples, pears, peaches, nectarines and apricots. 
These are but a few of the products grown 
here. Our farmers raise hay and grain, poultry 
and live stock, corn, melons, berries. Ten to 
forty acres and upward devoted to general 
farming or twenty acres and upward devoted 
to fruit will pay handsome dividends to any 
intelligent farmer. 


We have recently issued a new 
booklet which we wish you would 
read. It is a compendium of 
facts about a region worth while. 


Jackson County Court 
Jacksonville, Oregon 


“*In the Rogue River Valley’’ 
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397,000 acres of good farm land surround- 
ing San Antonio, offered at special prices 


A Prominent Banker Said: 
“It is safe to say that no section of the United 
States offers the great opportunities for agricul- 
tural and manufacturing development that the 


Alfalfa, Hogs and Dairying 
The San Antonio Country has cotton, corn, dairy- 
ing, hog raising and general farming lands, as 
well as irrigated lands for fruit and vegetable 


San Antonio Section of Texas does.” growing. 


| @SAN ANTONIO CLIMATE 


Compare it with the climate in your section. Monthly average (temperature and rainfall) since 1871. 


Month °F Inches Month °F Inches 

January Ot 1.40 July 82.4 2.43 

February 54.4 1.61 August 82.0 257 
March 62.1 1.73 September VEEL 3.44 
| April 69.0 2.74 October 69.2 2.00 
May 74.8 3.11 November 59.2 2.19 
June 80.4 2.66 December 531 1.76 

Annual temperature—67.9._ Annual rainfall- 27.64 inches. Average relative humidity is only 67%. 


That is the reason why one does not feel the heat or cold in San Antonio. 


San Antonio a Good Market 
San Antonio is a city of 125,000 population. It is 
spending over $20,000,000.00 for streets, roads 
and municipal improvements. Its population is 
bound to increase. Bexar County has hundreds 
of miles of good roads and is building more. 
This means a Better Market. 


60,000 Acres Irrigated Lands 
Within forty miles of San Antonio, $7,000,000.00 of 
English capital, through Dr. F.S. Pearson, has built 
THE MEDINA DAM, which impounds 300,000 
acre-feet of water for irrigation purposes. A por- 
tion of 60,000 acres of virgin soil is now on the 
market, and lies within ten miles of San Antonio. 


The Agricultural Bureau does not sell land. It tells the truth about this section and will guarantee 
a square deal if you advise it your desire and will keep in touch with it during any transaction. 
| Write for free ALMANAC of Bexar County and South Texas, giving full information about crops 
raised, cost, etc. 


| THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU 


| of Chamber of Commerce San Antonio, Texas 




















LUITWIELER PUMPS for 
Irrigation and Water Works 


For Use in Drilled or Open Wells 


No pit, no noise, no bother. Least operating and maintenance expense. 
There is a reason. 
The cam mechanism is balanced and has a constant and uniform application 
of power, which makes it run = vothly. 
Built for use for any kind of driving power, including steam, gasoline, oil, 
' electricity, windmill or line sh ft, 
Luitwieler Pumps have built a reputation for economy and durability. 


Send for our valuable illustrated booklet, “Irrigation’’, just from the 
aoe, free on request. 
Established in Los Angeles.1877. 
LUITWIELER PUMPING ENGINE COMPANY 
707-713 North Main St. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Important to Sunset Readers 


I am endeavoring to put the readers of Sunset Magazine in touch with 
the leading substantial investment and development firms of Western 
Canada. 

I have investigated and found satisfactory the financia’ standing and 
business efficiency of the firms whose announcements appear on this 
and the following pages. These firms will give Sunset inquirers 
special attention, and furnish free of charge any information which 
they are able to give relative to any part of British Columbia and 
Alberta. 


I recommend these firms heartily and suggest that you write them 
and get acquainted with them. 


Should you at any time require my personal service in your behalf, 
it will be a pleasure for me to accommodate you entirely without re- 
muneration of any nature. 


Sincerely yours, 


W. F. COLEMAN, CanapiaNn MANAGER 
SUNSET MAGAZINE 


730 ROGERS BUILDING VANCOUVER, B. C. 





CATTLE MEN 


British Columbia Now Offers Special Opportunities 


Two great railway systems will open up millions of acres in the interior. 
this summer, so that the drive will not be too great, and still leave lots 
of elbow room. Under new regulations those who get started this year 
may secure ground to meet their future needs. The cattle business in 
British Columbia is by far the most profitable industry. Much of the 
country will never be suited for any other business, so there is not much 
danger of being crowded out if properly located. 


We have listed with us going concerns showing excellent profits, or can 
locate you on new territory. Write us stating amount of capital you 
would invest if you find conditions right, and whether you can come and 
see the country this spring. Twenty-eight years of constant study of 
conditions enables us to advise with you. 


We refer you to the leading banks and commercial agencies as to our in- 
tegrity. Paid up capital $300,000. 


THE WRIGHT INVESTMENT COMPANY, LTD. 
VANCOUVER and FORT GEORGE, B. C. 
Address: 1110 Dominion Building, Vancouver, B. C. 
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REAL ESTATE—California 


FOR SALE—California Land, Improved Ranches. Tracts 
for Subdivision. Acreage in large and small tracts. W ater, 
soil, lay of ground, transportation, 


vil, prices and terms are right. 
Write us your wants. Geo. H. Paling & Co., 706-7-8 Hiber- 
nian Building, Los Angeles, 


Calif. 
INTERESTED IN CALIFORNIA? Send for free special 
number The Homeseeker. 


Handsomely illustrated. Im- 
yortant data. Descriptions of ranching and farming. It will 
1elp you locate a farm. Send today. The Homeseeker, 660 
Market Street, San Francisco, 


Cal. 
COMING TO LOS ANGELES? Send for free illus- 


trated booklet on Hollywood, the favorite foothill suburb 
overlooking City and Sea. Exceptionally fine schools. 
Valuable Los Angeles pocket guide free. Lippincott Co., 


Dept. S., Fay Bldg., Los Angeles. 

THE FAMOUS SANTA CLARA VALLEY. ‘“Wesell it.” 
Write for list of places and literature. E. D. Crawford & 
Co., 415 Bankers Investment Bldg., 742 Market St., San 
Francisco, Cal. Branches: San Jose, Mt. View and Gilroy. 


REAL | ESTATE—Oregon 





FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. Rogue River Valley 
fruit lands; dairy, stock and poultry ranches. Homes in 
Ashland, best all-the-year-round climate on the Coast. 


Address Beaver Realty Co., Ashland, Oregon. 


ASHLAND, the health resort of the Siskiyous, in Southern 
Oregon. Rogue River Valley alfalfa, stock and fruit ranches 
and Ashland prope rty for sale and exchange. Write the live 
wire, W. D. Hodgson, real estate, Ashland, Ore. 


REAL ESTATE — Washington 


WORKING MEN—"LOOK.” 
and garden land with assured work for our settlers makes 
this an ideal home proposition for the workingman. $30.00 
per acre up. Only a little cash needed, balance for 10 years. 
This is the best and oldest section close to roads, school and 
market. Fine land, easy terms and work for our settlers 
makes success certain. Send for free illustrated circular. 
“The High Cost of Living Solved.’”” H. C. Peters, 800 3rd 
Avenue, Seattle. 

OLYMPIA AND SOUTH WESTERN WASHINGTON. 
Thurston county is the finest farming county in Washington. 
Splendid opportunities for dairy farming, stock raising, and 
poultry culture. Ten acres to many hundreds can be pur- 
chased on reasonable terms. Ask for illustrated literature, 
correspondence invited. Olmstead & Tetsall, 215-216 Safe 
Deposit Building, Olympia, Wash. 


REAL ESTATE—Miscellaneous 


 “G ATE CITY OF THE TROPIC s.” ern t 
A. C. L. R. R. Death rate, 3 per 1,000. 





Washington's best dairy 





Southern terminus 
Average Temp., 


winter ee summer 81. Clear days, 279. Booklet by Lee 
County Officials to homeseekers, tourists, Sportsmen, agri- 
culturists or investors. Board of Trade, Fort Myers, Fla. 





VIRGINIA Fertile Farms $15 an acre up. Easy payme nts. 
Send names of two friends interested in Virginia and receive 


our beautiful magazine one year free. F. H. La Baume, Agrl. 
Agt. Norfolk & Western Ry. Room 267 N. & W. Bidg., 
Roanoke, Va. 2 > ca 

WE WILL TAKE YOUR FIRST CROP of water melons 


This crop is easily raised and 
You need not pay us one cent 
in cash. We know what our land will produce. High, 
rolling, well drained land, clay sub-soil, close to town and 
R. R. Elevation 100 ft., beautiful lakes, good roads. 
R. R. fare refunded to buyers. Lake County Land Owners 
Assn., Dept. X3, Fruitland Park, Fla. Owners not agents. 


JUST WHAT YOU WANT— Our New 1914 Booklet. Tells 


in full payment for our land. 
harvested in four months. 





the How and Why about State, Government and Indian land 
bargains. Send dime or stamps. ane California State 
Land Information Bureau, Sacramento, California. 


FOR WEALTH, HEALTH AND HAPPINESS come to 
the city that charms, climate superb, lowest death ratein U.S8., 
beautiful city, lowest tax rate, 100factories, cheap hydro-elec- 
tric power. Write Board of Trade, Columbus, Ga., for book. 

wg be MENT FARMS FREE. Our official 112 page 
book ‘‘Vacant Government Lands’’ describes every acre in 
every county in U.S. How secured free. 1914 diagrams and 
tables. All about Irrigated Farms. Price 25 cents postpaid. 
Webb Publishing Co., Dept. 96, St. Paul, Minn. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 
WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS; $10 to $100 each; 
constant demand; devote all or spare time; experience or 
correspondence course unnecessary. Details free. Atlas 
Publishing Co., 321 Atlas Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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EUROPE $615, from Pacific Coast, via Boston and th: 
Mediterranean. University man, leader. Shelton Parties 
Box 25, Station C, Los Anzeles, Calif. 

—_ COINS AND STAMPS 

COINS: L pay $1 to $1500 for thousands of rar ins, 
Mint marks, paper money, books, stamps to 1901. Get posted. 
Don’t sell a $2000 coin for $20. Send stamp for illustrated 
circular. Vonbergen, the Coin Dealer, Dept. 8., Boston, \lass. 

OLD COIN bought and sold. New Fall Coin Selling 
Catalog just out free to collectors only. Buying ( alog 
quoting prices I pay, i0c. Vm. Hesslein, Paddock 1! dg., 
101-D Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

PATENTS 

>, TS S THAT I PROTE ECT AND PAY. Advic« and 
books free. Highest references. Best results. Promptness 
assured. Send sketch or model for free search. Watson 


E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F Street, Washington, D. C, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


MEN PREPARED, Equipped and established in the real 
estate business. Immediate opportunities for energetic men. 
Booklet and full particulars. National Realty Co. (Co op- 
erative System) 6th Floor Pacific Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


HELP WANTED 

FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 300,000 pro- 
tected positions in U. S. service. Thousands of vacancies 
every year. There is a big chance here for you, sure and 
generous pay, lifetime employment. Just ask for booklet 
8-914. Noobligation. Earl Hopkins, Washington, D.C. 

EVERY DAY we find it more difficult to pick real good 
salesmen. Still we offer the most profitable deal of the 
season. Where are all the money-makers? e’re waiting. 
Specialties Supply Co., 106 Fulton St., New York City. 


SPARE TIME— -NO CANVASSING. Report. informa- 
tion, names, news, , tous. We have established markets. 
Exceptional proposi on. Enclose stamp. National Infor- 
mation Sales Company, Dept. BCS, Cincinnati, O. 

WANTED:—Man, who is not afraid of work, who has 
had a technical training and practical experience, to develop 
3,090 acres of raw land in western Nevada for general 
farming. Must understand well drilling and _ irrigation. 
State salary ee ‘." give references in first letter. 
Address M. H. M., P . Box 623, McGill, Nevada. 

PARCEL POST means many Railway Mail Clerk ap- 
pointments coming. Commence $75.00 month. Exami- 
nations everywhere soon. Common education sufficient. 

Sample questions and schedule of places, free. Franklin 
Institute, Dep't D51, Rochester, N. Y. 


SCELLANEOUS 


JUDSON FREIG ane FORWARDING CO. Reduced 
rates and quick time on household goods to all Western 






















points. 443 Marquette Building, Chicago; 435 Oliver Bldg., 
Pittsburg, Pa., 640 Old South Building, Boston; 324 W hite- 
hall Bldg., New York; 1501 Wright Building, St. Louis; 


878 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco; 516 Central Bldg., 
Los Angeles. Write nearest office. 

“DUCK FOODS AND LIVE WILD DECOYS that bring 
the ducks in swarms. Write now for circular and prices to 
Clyde B. Terrell, Dept. G, Oshkosh, Wis. 

MASTODON PANSIES.—Initial offer to amateurs of an 
original strain of pansies marvelous in variety and_ colors; 
huge in size; the result of 21 years exclusive cultivation and 
breeding of pansies. Most extensive Pansy Seed and Plant 
Growers in ib western world. 200 seeds or 25 seedlings pre- 
paid 25 cents. Steele’s Pansy Gardens, Portland, Oregon. 

TYPEWRITER for $5.00, Standard make, other bargains 
if taken- quickly. Write for further particulars. Rebuilt 
machines guaranteed. Supplies at lowest rates. Standard 
Typewriter Exchange, 31 _Park Row, N. Y. 

CIV IL SERV ICE, ~ Normal, , High School, 

Shorthand, Typewriting, Drawing, Agric ultural, English, 
Engineering and Law Courses thoroughly taught by mail. 





Bookk« % ping, 





Enrollment $5.00. Tuition Free. For ‘Free Tuition 
Scholarship” ‘apply ¢ ‘arnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 
“CHRISTIANITY AS CHRIST PREACHED IT” 
AND OTHER UNITARIAN LITERATURE 
SENT FREE 
Address P. O. Misston, Frrst UNITARIAN CHURCH 
FRANKLIN AND Geary Sts., SAN FRANCISCO 
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Mount Tamalpais Military hauling | 
SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA 
Full redited. U.S. Army Officer. Cavalry and Mounted Artillery. 
Gates 1ir Gym. and Swimming Pool. Twenty-fourth year began Aug. 14, 1913. 
Boys accept d for Summer Vacation, 
ARTHUR CROSBY, A. M., DD., Head Master 


ANDERSON ACADEMY 


situated in a district noted for salubrity and climate. Well 
equipped. Has large swimming pool and excellent. playgrounds. 
Fully accredite od by. Eastern and California universities. Its aim 
hasalways beea ‘‘quality, not quantity.’ Catalogue on application to 
the Princizal, Witttam WALKER ANDERSON, Irvington, California. 














fe With a Western School, chartered by 
the State of California. Ten years 
of success; thousands of students en- 
rolled. High gradeinstruction in Bank- 


ing, Bookkeeping, English, AT Stenography, Civil Ser- 
vice, Modern Micron Normal, Kindergarten, Iin- 
gineering. Law and Colleve preparatory studies. Write to- 
day for FREE 50 page catalog. 
MODERN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
U ate rwood Building, ~ Market Street 
Dept San Francisco, Cal. 





lcm Your Efficiency 
The great secretof business and social success 
is theability to remember. I can make your 
mind an infallibleclassified index from wae 
you can instantly select thoughts, facts, fe: 
ures, names, faces, arguments. I will enable 
you toconcentrate, developself control, over- 
come self-consciousness, bashfulness, think 
onyour feet and es y address an audi- 
ence without notes. My methodiseasy, clear, 
simple,infallible. Itis nota theory, but scien- 


tifie and practical, endorsed by such notables 

as Elbe: bert Hubbard, Pr: Prof. Swing, etc. Itis the 

Prof. result of 20 years seme in developing 
‘0 


memories— over 50,00 Pee esl i want it to 
1 " copy of my 
Heary Book: Shitw: ho’ Rementber’ “FREcE-<-also learn 
Dickson, how to obtain FREE copy of my book ‘‘How To 
Principal Speak in Pyblic.’ 


Dickson School of Memory, 708 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago, LIL 

















Free to You! 


$100 LAW apts: sbeolntely 
. t 
STATS TIME time, to advertise 0 


time, to advertise our 
school. Cuts the cost 
lof Complete Law 
Course to amazingly low 
figures. But in order to benefit by this lifetime chance, you must 
Write today, before it is toolate. No obligation on your part. 


You Can Study Law at Home 


Graduate correspondence students most suc- 
cessful at Bar Examinations. More than 40,000 stu- 
dents enrolled—largest Law School for Home Study in 
world. Our method of instruction same as Harvard, Michiganand 
other big Law Schools. Weguarantee to coach graduates Sree un- 
til they pass bar examination. Send letter or postcard today for 


free $100 law echolarship certificate and free catal log. Hurry, there is nota 
minute to lose 


American Correspondence School of Law, Beitaes cmenses a 
























FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN 


Can be learned quickly, easily and pleasantly, at spare mo- 
™ ments, in yourown home. You hear the living voice of a 
native professor pronounce each word and phrase. In a sur- 
prisingly short time you can speak a new language by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 


combined wi 
ROSENTHAL’S “PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY 
Disc or Cylinder Records Can be used on your own 
talking machine. Send for particulars and booklet. 
THE LANGUAGE - PHONE METHOD 
983 Putnam Building, 2 West 45th Street, N. Y. 




















DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


THAT’S ALL WE WANT TO KNOW 
Now we WILL NOT give you any GRAND PRIZE 
or a lot of FREK STUFF if you answer this ad. 
Nor do we claim to make you RICH IN A WEEK. 
But if you are anxious to develop your talert 
with a successful cartoonist, so you can make 
money, send a copy of this picture with 6c in stamps 
for PORTFOLIO of cartoons and SAMPLE LESSON 
i PLATE, and let us explain. 
THE W. L. EVANS School of Cartooning 
820 Leader Bldg., ELAND, O. 
















THE ORICINAL 
PHONOGRAPHIC 
METHOD 

GERMAN — FRENCH — ENGLISH 
ITALIAN—SPANISH 
or any other language lez arned quickly pIsk 
and easily bye ither the Cylinder or Disc LANGUAGE 
Cortinaphone Method at home. RECORD 

Write for FREE booklet today; 
EASY payment plan. 

Cortina Academy of Languages 
1116 Mecea Building, 1600 B'way. cor. 48th St., N. Y. 























BF STUDY drawing at home under Expert Fooelez,| 
We have successful students in every pues = 
the world, Turn your Talent into mone: , e. 
Students are filling high salaried positions. 14 years 
successful teaching. Endorsed by high authorities. 
8 Coursesin Commercial and Illustrative Drawing, 
Teachers’ Normal and Applied Art. Profit or Culture. 
——— Equipped Residence School 
Artist’s Outfit FREE to Enroled Students 


is Fate TO YOu) SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART,766 Applied Art Bldg.,Battle Creek,Mich, 


xe § TFAMMER 


My book, “How to Stop Stammering,”— a treatise of 
merit on ‘‘scientific talking,’’ Price $1. School literature 
FREE. M.L. Watfield, Principal of the Pacific School for 
Stammerers, 1918 Grove Street, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, 
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| A Earn Larger Salaries Than Any Other Class of Men 


We will teach you to_be a high grade salesman, in 
eight weeks by mail and assure you definite propositions 
from a large LE 3 of reliable Ge « co opportunities 
to earn good wages while you are lea! o former ex- 

rience required. Write today for oxtiondenn, list of hun- 
dreds of good openings and and testimonis is from n hundreds of our 

jtudents mow earni: 88 nearest office. 

Devt. 32 WATIONAL SALESMEN’S $ TRAINING ASS’N. 
Chic: Kansas City San Francisco 
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Inthis department appear the annovneements of Bankers, Brokers, Trust Companies, Insurance Companies 
and other Financial Institvtions. We endeavor to accept only rhe announcements of respansibie 
and rehabie institvtions 
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|| CINDER IN YOUR EYE? | 


A N Off e Coughs, colds, catarrh, pneumonia, pleurisy, rheumatism, 
fevers— 
ew ering To say nothing of Burns, bruises, fractures, amputations, 
appendicitis— 
ALL are Compensated for IF you i 








Shares can now be had at INSURE YOUR INCOME 
original price $1.00. The LARGEST Health and Accident 
Insurance Company in the World— 
We are now offering to Sunset readers Continental Casualty Company 
shares in the BAY CITIES HOME. BUILD- | H. G. B, ALEXANDER, President 
ERS CORPORATION at par—One Dollar Has Paid $10,000,000 to 400,000 Policyholders 
each—either cash or monthly payments. Costs nothing to learn how little “Income Insurance” costs. 
This new enterprise is modelled after J. E. BETTS, Resident Manager . 
“HOME BUILDERS” in Los Anseics ee" Mutual Savings Bank Bldg,, San Francisco 
managed by some of its officers—sufficient PAM oss ccc bobbneeb erased heals Nash seu Snbta sehen ewsede 
to profit by their six years of successful CUES SR ee Cee Ry ERE Rees 


experience. It is to be the “HOME 








: ipso 1 er PRE ccceasxs CL PON OEE TE Te 
BUILDERS” of the North, operating in and : eget tet 
around San Francisco where the opportunity — - —_——_—_— 
is -eptionally bright tor building a great 
me aR Sgn ars Si Ropert W. Hunt Jas. C. Hatistrp 
institution. Jno J. ConE D. W. McNaucurr 


Sunset readers—particularly those who 
have bought shares in “HOME BUILDERS” ROBERT W. HUNT & CO., ENGINEERS 
should embrace this new opportunity and BUREAU OF 
buy at the original founders’ price and : a 


enjoy the increase and profits to be made. INSPECTION, TESTS & CONSULTATION 


Send for literature and full information to me ‘ 
CEMENT=+-—STRUCTURAL STEEL 
~ 4 ms ALL ENGINEERING MATERIALS 
Frome Builders General Agency CHEMICAL & PHYSICAL TESTING 
Sethng Agents fer 
5 SAN FRANCISCO 
4 418 Montcomery St. 


200 Phelan Bidg. San Francisco, Cal. | | CHICAGO NEWYORK PITTSBURGH LONDON _ ST. LOUIS 
MONTREAL TORONTO SEATTLE VANCOUVER MEXICO < ne 
























} : REFERENCES: EVERY BANK 
A 1 eo % i NVES M E N IN LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
LONG BEACH IMPROVEMENT CO., Home Builders, Distributed $55, 406.63 in Dividends (from Net Earnings Only) in 1913. 


Every Shareholder’s Investment Earned 12}, on Par That Year. 


With a Great Era of Home-Building Predicted for Southern California in 1914, and this Company, better equipped than ever with 
its complete “‘House Factory”” to meet the increasing demands, its stock is 


A SAFE INVESTMENT Protected by More Than One Million of Assets 


This Company also Handles Only High-Class Real Estate Securities that bear 7 “(, interest and are protected by 50% value in excess of the loan. 
The Company’s profits from its Lumber Yards, Planing Mill, Building Materials, Real Estate, Electric Fixtures and Sheet Metal Factories, 
Homes constructed on Company account, its Loan and Insurance Departments, all go to swell the net earnings from which the 12% per annum on 
par dividends are paid quarterly. 


Less than 50,000 Shares to Sell at $1.50—Cash or Installment Payments 


Write for literature and learn how $100 invested in Shares of this Company has increased to $174.80 in 27 months. 


LONG BEACH IMPROVEMENT CO., Home Builders 


Mills, Yards, Warehouses on The Harbor, Long Beach, California 
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Study this Babson 
Composite Plot [2 
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mmm Black areas represent Business Condivuas 


woeee Average Price of 10 Commodities, Excluding 
Foodstuffs * 








The facts issued with it make it 
of value to you in the successful 
management of your business, 


EN who achieve business 
success today are those 

who have an intelligent knowl- 
edge of fundamental conditions. 
whose judgment regarding the 
future is fortified by facts ot the 
past and present. You have 
the same advantage as others. 


THE BABSON 
MERCANTILE SERVICE 


will give you the essential facts, 
enabling you to catch the true 
significance of trade conditions. 
Through the study of the Babson 
Composite Plot, a feature of 
the Babson Mercantile Service, 
you acquire a usable knowledge 
of basic conditions. Getting 
ready for the coming season 
ceases to be aspeculation for the 
man who realizes the value of 
the Babson Mercantile Service. 
Write for a sample of this 


service. We will alsosend you 
free our explanatory booklet, 


‘‘Anticipating Business Conditions. ’’ 
Address Dept. X 24 


BABSON STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 
Engineering Building, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Organization of its Character in the U. S. 
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OREGON ORCHARD IN BLOOM 


What Oregon 
Offers 


Oregon has an area of over 96,000 square 
miles. Illinois, 56,000. Oregon’s population, 
672,625; Illinois, 5,638,591. With an area 
almost twice the size of Illinois, the popula- 
tion is but one-eighth. 


The above comparison shows 
there is plenty of room for 
growth and 


Now Is the Time to Come 


There are opportunities in 


Dai in Fertile Vatlevs and green grass the year round, 
ry g makes Oregon an ideal country for dairying. 
Poult Eggs range in price from 25 cents to 60 or 70 

ry cents per dozen, and the supply is never equal 
to the demand. 


We have anew booklet on the subject of Hog 
Raising. It is both interesting and instruc- 
tive. This industry is one of the most prom- 
ising in Oregon. 


Hogs 


Apples, Pears, Peaches, Berries, Prunes and 
other fruits are grown successfully in Oregon 
and the opportunities are only beginning in the 
fruit line. 


Fruit 


H sfiod Wheat, Oats, Barley, Rye, Corn, Alfalfa, Hay, 
Diversifie Clover, Vetch and Timothy can be grown suc- 
Farming 


cessfully. Truck farming and gardening offer 

an ideal opportunity for a man of small means. 
We have interesting and instructive literature on various 
sections along the Southern Pacific, on Poultry, Dairying 
and Hogs, free for the asking. 


Address 
John M. Scott 


General Pass. Agent 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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unset 


The April cover isa drawing—science and imagination in combination— 
showing a military sharpshooter, in an aeroplane several thousand feet 
above the Gatun Dam, in the Panama Canal, dropping a bomb with 
mechanical accuracy upon the delicate mechanism of the iocks. This 
cover illustrates a feature of the magazine for April, an article entitled 


CAN THE PANAMA CANAL BE DESTROYEDFROM THEAIR? 


by Riley E. Scott, the man who made the record in France for bombs dropped from a height of half 
a mile into a target one hundred and twenty feet square. Mr. Scott believes that the United States 
is lagging behind the nations of Europe in perfecting the aerial arm of the national defense and he 
points to the danger to the Canal from the air as a proof of the need for suitable preparation to defend 
the waterway not alone from land and sea but from the new menace of the air. Illustrated with 
remarkable photographs. 


IDAHO AND THE GREEN SNAKE, by Walter V. Woehlke. This sounds 


like the legend of an Indian maiden 
and some magic serpent. It is rather the very practical and modern story of a state “as large as 
Texas if it could be ironed out flat’’ and its economic relation to thg great Snake river which flows 
through most of the flat land of the state. In this article Mr. Woehlke, after painstaking investiga- 
tion, gives the history of irrigation projects in Idaho and interprets the new era which has begun for 
them. Illustrated in colors. 


THE PORT OF THE COLUMBIA, an interesting and timely description of 


the preparations being made along the 
mighty Columbia river to connect that great waterway, so to speak, with the Panama Canal. By 
Randall R. Howard. Illustrated in colors. 

THE EXPOSITION, ONE YEAR BEFORE. The Panama-Pacific Expo- 
> sition directors have had for 
their slogan “The Exposition that will be ready!’ Photographs of buildings actually standing on 
the Exposition grounds one year before the opening of the gates prove this to be no idle boast. 


AUTOBIRDS OF PASSAGE _ find El Dorado by water and by gasoline, a delight- 
ful and varied episode in the big journey. By E. 
Alexander Powell, F. R. G. S. Illustrated with specially beautiful color pictures. 


APRIL FICTION 


THE GREAT AZTEC WONDER, by Peter B. Kyne. The Maggie Syndicate dabbles in cross- 
country racing. 


THE CAUSE, by Will Robinson. A near-tragedy of the Mexican revolution. 

































































MERE MAN, by Harold Titus. The story of an unconquerable horse. 

THE CAVE GIRL AND THE TREE-MEN, by Charles G. D. Roberts. Concluding chapter in 
the romance of Grém and A-ya. 

THE MAN WHO WON, by William R. Lighton. The struggle for the possession of land, hav- 
ing culminated in an encounter which has occasioned an armistice, the temporary suspension of 
hostilities affords a certain rosy little adversary a chance to undertake a siege on his own account. 
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TEXAS Fe a 


On a Scientific Basis 
A Handsome Income to the Right Man 


THE PRAETORIANS 


Issues en 
() Pay Paid up é 5 “e “a 
Whole Life Extended Values aa 7 
, Renewable VV ) and Og 


Accident Benefit 
Installment EF, aera 
20 P oe S Men and Women 
OLICIES on Equal Basis 


$54.98 Per Member 









Larger than any other American Society ¥ 
em ae) Se 2 y, 
piri BUILDING Fee —_ = re 
wane Se / 
5 Years Old “ae : 
y the 4 
Doing Business in ? ? States Praetorians. : / Coupon 
- 
= Praetorians, 
$1,000,000 Reserve Fund Daler 
9 9 eserve un 4 a Gentlemen: 
/ Without obligating myself, 
‘ [os oe ee 
High Toned SALESMEN Wanted, for 7 Life Insurance. 
Very Inviting Territory ¥ 
P 
/ Jame 
C. B. GARDNER, Pres., we. 
PRAETORIAN BLDG., Ps 
DALLAS, TEXAS. py Address 
7 
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The Half Pound Can of 









































BAKER’S Cooea™ 


contains one full half pound, eight ounces net 
weight of absolutely pure, delicious and wholesome 
cocoa, made by a purely mechanical process, having 

no added ingredients whatever. Pure cocoa is 
an ideal food beverage. 


Choice Recipe Book sent free 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 




















Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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THROUGH THE 
GOLDEN GATE 
~ OF ROMANCE 


HREE gentlemen of 
the Old World, dis- 
tinguished for their 
lack of hesitation in 
navigating uncharted 
seas, sailed their bob- 
bing ships, within a 
generation or so of 
each other, up the fair 
coast of California, and thereafter, according 
to sad historical record, each indicated at the 
bottom of his log an unmistakable sense of 
disappointment. Fate foiled all three. Fate 
lured Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo, Sir Francis 
Drake and Sebastian Vizcaino far into the 
new waters of promise, and then as the ship 
of each breasted the Farallones, Fate hung 
a sky-high curtain of pearl in front of the 
open and inviting entrance to the land of 
their dreams. Each ship plowed on, its 
master never knowing that he had held the 
door of Paradise hard on his starboard bow. 
Had either passed Land’s End and Lime 
Point on a fogless day his eager eye must 
have detected the blue inrush between the 
headlands, and there is not the slightest 
doubt that he would have spun his wheel 


until the ship’s course altered from due 


Ie” RUFUS STEELE 


north to due east. By this simple act he 
would have found himself carried through 
the portals of magnificent discovery and 
magnificent fame, and the opening chapter 
of California history would have been writ- 
ten in colored ink on an earlier page of the 
Book of Time. 

Keach of the three gentlemen came to 
California at great personal sacrifice—and 
each missed the Golden Gate. 

On the other hand there is the happier tale 
of the first tourist to arrive by land—and he 
did not miss. Sergeant Ortega, coming up 
the shore, drew rein to watch the deep sea 
gymnastics on the Seal Rocks before lifting 
his hat to the Golden Gate from Fort Point. 
Thereafter he followed around the front to 
the site of the future Ferry Building at the 
foot of the future greatest of thoroughfares. 
Sergeant Ortega could hardly have heard 
before leaving Spain—as he certainly would 
hear in Spain today—that Market street, 
San Francisco, was sister to the brightest 
European boulevards in the matter of beau- 
tifully-dressed women, and he was startled, 
therefore, to encounter, on that eighth day 
of November, 17609, a brunette belle whose 
suede toes peeped through the shell border 


I 
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of a skirt of colored grasses slit at the sides 
to the waist-line, the slit retaining some- 
thing of modesty, however, beneath the 
half-concealing folds of a tawny mountain 
lion-skin cloak figured with the red and 
green scalps of ducks. The gallant sergeant 
as to whether the high 
carriage of her head spoke disdain or was 
merely the chic supporting of a millinery 
creation that he analyzed as a head-titting 
basket set with five hundred tail feathers of 
the golden woodpecker. The lady carried 
neither fan nor parasol that might screen 
her from the cordial approval of the cava- 
lier; but in reporting the meeting that even- 


was in some doubt 


ing to Don Gaspar de Portola, who had 
spent a busy day discovering San Francisco 
Bay, Sergeant Ortega explained that the 


lady wore on her chatelaine a rebuke to in- 
timacy in the form of a short manzanita 
sword which, when laid upon the flank of 
his horse, caused the Andalusian almost to 
jump out of his dappled skin. 

We can imagine Father Crespi, Portola’s 
chaplain, breaking into the story to inquire 
“Then you this favored 
peninsula savage souls to be converted in the 
mission we must build?” To which honest 
Ortega may have replied “Being a soldier, 
Father, I can tell you more of her eye, her 
ankle and her plumage than her soul; yet 
the church will have all it can do here, for 
plainly this Bay the Gubernador has found 
washes the shores of the lively Frontier of 
Romance. ’ 

\ consideration of the happenings of 144 
vears suggests no fitter title than this which 
Ortega may have given. Visitors today 
experience the identical sensations of that 
first tourist, the sergeant. Nor does histori 
cal repetition stop there, unfortunately. 
Three or four centuries after Cabrillo and 
Drake and Vizcaino, a traveler may still 
come to California, get lost in the fog of his 
own misconceptions, and miss the Golden 


have found on 


Gate of Romance as completely as did the 
chartless navigators. It is far more delightful 
being a simple Sergeant Ortega than a sorry 
Sir Francis Drake; wherefore this article, 
while pretending no thoroughness as a 
cuide-book to the Frontier, seeks to brush 
the moss from a monument here and there 
and to point the 
plainly that any who will may sail between 
its headlands—so plainly that any who will 
may beho!d among the sky-scrapers on the 
shores of San Francisco Bay an occasional 


auriferous entrance so 
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castle, and behind the lean forest of mast 
and stacks something mightily like a groy 
of spice. 

As might be expected, the blue depths of 
Romance are set about with peaks. Natur 
guards her mother of harbors with a cloud 
high mountain at the Gate, another at the 
opposite side, a third at the southernmost 
end. Mt. Tamalpais, Mt. Diablo and Mt. 
Hamilton remember many a chapter of the 
Bay above which they watch and listen that 
could match the tale of Jason in the magi: 
of its thrill. When white men came here 
with their conquering law and their con- 
quering religion the Indians were laying 
their altar fires upon the peaks, as well as 
sending up columns of message-bearing 
smoke, but back of those Indians—un- 
counted centuries back of them—the three 
peaks are believed to have looked down up- 
on a civilization like that of the Incas of 
Peru. The kitchen middens of a vanished 
race remain upon the eastern shore. A 
dozen mounds between the factory smoke 
of Richmond and the hearth-fires of Ala- 
meda have yielded relics that are as puz- 
zlingly suggestive as an Egyptian pyramid 
or a Mongol wall. Who were the ancient 
people and how did they lose mastery of this 
inland sea? The guardian peaks might tell, 
but the peaks have not spoken since the day 
that Diablo, according to the legend a Con- 
tra Costa Indian tells his son, blew off its 
head and vomited the fires within down up- 
on a warrior tribe that had come to exter- 
minate Diablo’s chosen children. Today 
the crookedest of railroads carries the mod- 
ern Ortega to the lookout on Tamalpais. 
Diablo, looking down upon a dozen modes 
of land and water transportation and the 
manifold industries that have made a peo- 
ple great, marks the meridian from which 
every surveyor’s transit starts its reckoning. 
Hamilton supports the Lick telescope that 
falls but thirty miles short of bridging the 
distance to the moon. Mr. Ortega comes 
down from any of these summits a wiser and 
better man than when he went up, having 
absorbed not more through his eyes than 
through his heart. 

In the perspective one gets from the peaks 
it is perfectly plain that the bay is an instru- 
ment not of separation but of union. The 
bay unites San Francisco with Oakland and 
her sister cities of Berkeley and Alameda as 
harmoniously as it marries the waters of the 
Sacramento to the waters of the 


sed. 





“For East 18 East anp West Is West, 
AND NEVER THE TWAIN SHALL MEET’ 
KIPLING 
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Yet Romance ever asks the question: who was the Indian’s father, the real pioneer through this gate of gold? 
wall on the Berkeley hills, e Mongolian idols 





And the answer is ever suggested by the mysterious Chinese 
g up incaves, the similarity of Chinese and Indian words and the historieal record that a storm dissipated 
our thousand ships with which Genghis Khan was bearing down upon Japan in the thirteenth century. 
sssels Clean across the Pacific, just as two fishing junks 
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last two years? 


Why mnay not that storm have driven some of those ve 
have been blown across to the California shore in the 


Neither the history nor the meaning of this 


its margin left out. The finger-posts of 


Golden Gate, reach through San Francisco, 
down the Peninsula through San Mateo’ Gate. 


county into the Santa Clara valley where — miles of bay edge and turn upon a few seem- 
ingly commonplace objects some ray of the 


blossoming orchards come almost to the 


water's edge, swing round in the gardens of | glamour that belongs to them. Climate and 


San Jose and back along the padres’ path 
bay can be expressed with any segment of | below Mission Peak, through Alameda, 
Oakland, Berkeley and Richmond, and then, 
Romance begin at the south hinge of the leaping the narrowing bay, along the 
Marin shore until they come again to the 
Let us skip around this hundred 
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scenic beauty might alone keep romance 
alive; but for that matter, so might the fog. 
The fog, you must know, blankets the 
Frontier warmly in winter, serves as a par- 
asol in summer, makes roses bloom in count- 
less gardens and in countless cheeks. The 
fog is a veil swished often by unseen hands 
to cover mysteries in the unfolding. 
Beside the Golden Gate the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition is prepar- 
ing to assemble in the most imposing group 
of Exposition buildings the most complete 
display of contemporaneous products ever 
seen. Ships that enter in 1915 will behold 
what is called the fourth universal exposi- 
tion. And yet the very first ship that sailed 
through the Golden Gate found upon this 
identical strip of shore what was in effect 
a universal exposition, if that title may be 
bestowed upon the collected products of all 
the arts and industries a primitive people 
knew. When the San Carlos arrived on 
August 5, 1775, the caravel’s commander 
found the thriving rancheria of one of the 
Peninsula tribes, perhaps the Ahwashtees. 
Their houses were circular. Around the 





Italian nets draw the bay Cities’ 
Friday dinner from 
the open sea 
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edges of a shallow hole, large or small in 
accordance with the size of the family to be 
accommodated, willow trees were set into 
the ground and the tops bent across and 
tied down at the opposite side of the hole. 
The willow roof was coated with mud, an 
orifice cut in the center for the smoke, a 
small doorway at one edge, and the family 
moved in. The natives had about them all 
the useful or ornamental articles which their 
world knew. They lived on fish, mollusca 
and the smaller game, and had not the 
fleetness to follow the deer, nor any great 
desire to engage the huge bear, the wolf or 
the mountain lion with their short bows, 
their flint-headed spears and their wooden 
swords. The male wore skins in winter or 
wound about his body a long rope of the soft 
feathers of many fowl. If an unexpected 
south-easter caught him with his wardrobe 
slack he might plaster himself with mud 
until the cold wind ceased to blow. The 
women wove grasses. The spirit of carnival 
found expression even in that day; men and 
women were fond-of wreaths of oak leaves 
or bay, and of twisting the bright feathers 
of birds and the tails of gray squirrels into 
their hair. The first San Franciscan shaved 
himself soaplessly with a bivalve shell. 

Moving eastward from the Exposition 
grounds by water one might overlook en- 
tirely the brown strip of Fishermen’s wharf 
and the still lagoon behind it in which hide 
the lateen-rigged or engined craft of the 
most adventurous navigators of the bay. 
In their little boats five hundred sons of the 
Italian provinces go out the Golden Gate to 
claim from the sea the bay cities’ Friday 
dinner of fish and crabs. They sail by the 
clock, never by the weather. Mostly they 
go out on Monday and do their homing on 
Thursday with the gunwales awash. No 
other men could fight the open sea for a liv- 
ing as these swart Italians do, for other men 
might not know that the safety of the craft 
in storm and in fog was God's concern, not 
theirs—and might not be able to prove the 
assertion by pointing to the record of years 
which shows no fisherman lost at sea. Hard- 
working, hard-fighting men they are, to 
whom the law is interpreted by the priest 
and La Societa and who, for the most part, 
do not even trouble to learn the language 
in the years they are gathering the surplus 
that shall send them back to Sicily or Leg- 
horn or Naples to taste luxurious idleness 
before they are gray. 
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Shouldering the bay away from a corner 
of the city of St. Francis is Telegraph Hill, 
which serves as a home to a dozen Latin 
peoples and which has served up plots to 
more than a dozen novelists from Stevenson 
to Jack London. The Broadway edge of 
the Hill is no part of America. Go into one 
of its Italian restaurants Sunday evening 
for a sixty-cent dinner if you would dine as 
you never dined before; and afterward, if 
you are very fortunate, maybe you can 
trail a Spaniard along to the Sunday night 
baile where the jota is sure to be danced. 
You may learn in an hour all you need ever 
know of Galicia, Catalonia, Andalusia and 
Navarre. If you stumble into a gathering 
of men in tight-fitting blue trousers and 
hand-painted neckties, where the talk 
sounds like Hungarian when it does not 
sound like Welsh, know that you have 
penetrated the stronghold of the Basques. 

From Telegraph Hill to Hunter’s Point, 
where the largest ships go into the largest 
dry-docks to have keel, shaft and bottom 
plate freed of the stowaway barnacles of 
seven seas, there stretches five miles of 
waterfront with a thrill and a red memory 
in every rod of it. Where ships unload 
silks, bananas and saltpetre and load 
cotton, cartridges and Connecticut-made 
idols there are sights worth seeing and 
stories worth an undivided ear. Here one 
may see the men who guide the longest 
steam voyages and who set the canvas on 
most of the sailing-ships left in the world; 
here headquarter the men of the Grand 
Army of Adventure who can bear no more 
than three months of civilization in a year, 
who love to ply the South Seas under an 
evasive clearance, or who find utterance 
in pursuing the salmon, the cod, the whale 
and the fur seal in the northern ice—un- 
polished iron men to whom the announce- 
ment of a Peary or an Amundsen is no good 
news because it shrivels the boundaries of 
the terra incognita so essential to their 
souls. It was while slipping through these 
men’s groggeries and harsh harbors along 
the Embarcadero, and listening to chanteys 
originating here, that Robert Louis Steven- 
son caught the immortal 


“Fifteen men on a dead man’s chez’; 


Fleece. Time was when a bight of the bay 
reached half a mile uptown and in the bight 
floated two hundred ships from everywhere, 
each as destitute of sailormen as though the 
plague had claimed the ship. Captains and 
crews had deserted to outfoot their passen- 
gers to the Mother Lode. Ships became 
stores, lodging houses, prisons. Today that 
fleet lies under the city. In the fight over 
water-lots, when the filling-in began, title 
went to him who first could sink a ship to 
monument his claim. Under the four- 
story concrete building at the northwest 
corner of Clay and Sansome streets lies 
the Liverpool whaler Niantic, which arrived 
with two hundred and fifty gold-hunters 
in July of ’49. The ship figured famously 
in the early history of the town. The new 
Custom House is the stone above the grave 
of the Georgean. Under the cream-brick 
structure at the northwest corner of Battery 
and clay lies the General Harrison; under 
the northwest corner of Battery and Sacra- 
mento the good Apollo. Beneath the block 
bounded by Drumm, Jackson, Davis and 
Pacific the ships Bethel, Noble and Inez 
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keep company with the Hardie, an English 
racing-brig. Nestling the roots of the sky- 
scrapers of the made ground are the Regu- 
lus, the Thames, the Alceste, the Neptune, 
the Golconda, the Mersey, the Dianthe, the 
Ginetta de Soito, the Candace, the Copiano, 
the Tulca, the Plover that sailed the Arctic 
in search of Franklin, the Cadmus that 
brought Lafayette back to his beloved 
America in 1824—the only fleet that ever 
fetched brave men from the corners of the 
world and, the men refusing ever to sail 
home again, gave its bones as a base for 
the city that they reared for their sons. 

The very sky-scrapers one sees rising 
here are built on sand—on sand that would 
run through an hour glass—and yet the 
builders contrived a way to turn that sand 
into a steadier foundation than rock. 

Mr. Ortega of today, marveling to find 
on this western edge of the continent stores 
of women’s wear and wares containing more 
of Paris than is to be found in New York, 
may cease to marvel that these folk can 
pay the price when he is informed that 
their city began with flour selling at S800 
a barrel, pork at S400, a pair of boots or a 
pair of blankets at S1oo, and an egg or a 
drop of paregoric at a single silver dollar. 

The gazer at the city front tinds his eyes 
drawn irresistibly by Market street, one 
of the five great human parade grounds of 
the world. It has long been the avenue of 
expression of this people; its monuments 
and memories tell most of their history, 
though not reaching back to days of bare- 
foot padre and plumed = congutstador. 
The Native Sons statue at Mason 
street commemorates the gold-rush to the 
Sierra, to which history contains no com- 
parable hegira. The inscrutable and_ro- 
mantic plan of things held back the dis- 
covery of gold until just when the invention 
of the electric telegraph and the perfecting 
of ocean steam navigation had fired men’s 
hearts with a lust for new worlds to con- 
quer. There is Lotta’s Fountain at Kearny 
street, which points to an episode purely 
Californian in its nature. That fountain 
celebrates a fatherless little girl whom the 
miners taught to sing and then nightly 
showered with nuggets and coin when she 
told them in her pure soprano of the joys 
to be “When this cruel War is over.” 
Lotta Crabtree went forth to become 
America’s richest actress and to breed a 
stable that should win the Derby. Imagine 
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this: where the Chronicle building stands. 
a hunter of a type now almost vanished 
from the earth, James Capen Adams, ex 
hibited at the Pacific Museum three grizzly 
bears that he had tamed to docility- 

Samson, weighing near a ton; Ben Franklin, 
the foster cub of a wolf; and Lady Franklin, 
a brown mountain of muscle that accom 
panied her master on long trips through the 
high Sierra, carrying the pack and actually 
fighting to death other grizzlies into which 
the man had fired his home-made bullet. 
An early photograph proves that it was at 
the Crocker Bank corner that Milton S. 
Latham and = James A. McDougall 
harangued twenty thousand persons on 
May 11, 1861, until the crowd went mad 
cheering for the Union and then and there 


determined the side California should 
espouse in the far-away Civil War. Forty 
years later the citizens cheered down 


Market street every army that went to the 
Philippines; and in Market street gave 
California ovation to the depleted armies 
as they returned. 

There is romance of an unexpected sort 
in Chinatown. In an alley the curious 
Ortega may behold a_ rosewood coffin 
flanked by roast pigs. roast ducks, sticks 
of incense, pyramids of white and pink rice 
cakes, fruits and confections, all aglitter 
with tinsel ornaments, while a priest scat- 
tering devil papers chants to the accom- 
paniment of clarinets, a one-stringed fiddle 
and a pigskin drum. But let not modern 
Ortega be over-quick to exclaim that the 
heathen and his customs have no right in 
this enlightened land. For there remains 
always the question, who was the Indian’s 
father? with the answer suggested by the 
mysterious:Chinese wall on the Berkeley 
hills, the Mongolian idols dug up in caves, 
the similarity of Chinese and Indian words, 
and the historical record that a storm 
dissipated the fleet of four thousand ships 
with which Genghis Khan was bearing down 
upon Japan in the thirteenth century, the 
storm driving some of the ships clean across 
the Pacific, perhaps—just as two fishing 
junks have been blown across to the Cali- 
fornia shore in the last two years. Perhaps 
the Chinaman may be forgiven for indulg- 
ing in funeral rites almost as heathenish as 
our own if his people were here first—if, 
instead of his being an interloper, they were 
Chinamen who first took up the human 
battle in this western wilderness 
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\s night be expected, the blue depths of Romance are set about with peaks. Nature guards her mother of 
harbors with a cloud-high mountain at the Gate, another at the opposite side, a third at the southermmost 
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nalpais, Diablo, Hamilton, the Indians were wont to lay their 


altar fires and to send up columns of message-bearing smoke. And today, in the perspective one gets from 
summits, it is made plain that the Bay is an instrument not of separation but of union. Neither its 
history nor its meaning can be expressed with any segment of its margin left out 


In this city Romance is everywhere you 
look. From the windows of the Affiliated 
Colleges’ museum original busts of Sulla, 
Caligula, Vitellius, Marcus Brutus, Faust- 
ina the elder, Nero’s mother Agrippina, 
and others who had more or less to do with 
the beauties of Rome, transplanted to this 
tar distant frontier, look down upon Golden 
Gate Park, the miracle-proportioned trans- 


formation of the sand dunes. Perhaps they 
are surprised to witness the Roman games 
and sports that go on in a familiar-looking 
stadium. Perhaps they are puzzled at 
catching on still moonlit nights the echoes 
of Greek tragedy from the classic theatre 
in the Berkeley hills. They might be still 
more surprised and puzzled if they could 
come down the hill and witness the menagerie 
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wonders displayed in this park, not in 
the buffalo paddock, or bear den or elk 
pasture, but under the glass roof of the 
conservatory. Imagine ferns from the 
tropics that grow into a pig’s ear, an ostrich 
plume, a horse’s hoof and the enormous 
spreading horns of a moose; or bees poised 
on lavender and white wings that are 
really orchids; or a bird of paradise grow- 
ing on a banana tree; or a dragon plant 
that all day traps and digests ants, spiders, 
and flies! 

Mission Dolores is a scarcely-decaying 
fragment of the finest of all early Romances 

a fragment of Padre Serra’s dream. 
When the fire of 1906 destroyed modern 
places of worship the censer was again 
swung before the altar of the Mission, 
which showed itself quite as serviceable as 
when freshly completed in 1776 without the 
use of a nail. When he sees the bell-hung 
adobe in the mellow light of the moon, even 
a Yankee tourist can understand the glory 
that belonged to Spanish California. The 
blocks of homes and stores in front of the 
Mission cover the site of the ring where 
thick-necked, long-horned, — agile-hoofed 
Spanish bulls were pitted against grizzly 
bears that matched them pound for pound 
and in ferocity. One day a grizzly, having 
been lifted clean out of the ring by a mon- 
strous Catalonian bull, worked his bleed- 
ing way up over the Mission's red tiles and 
lamented his fall by tolling the chimes for 
an hour. 

The grizzlies came from the redwood- 
covered hills of San Mateo, a dozen miles 
to the south. The great bear was the one 
native of the California woods that never 
ceased to regard man as his inferior and his 
morsel. The Spanish vagueros, marvel- 
ously skilled with the riata, would challenge 
Bruin in his woods, drop their rawhide 
ropes over his head from three sides, and 
invite him for a choking jaunt to the city. 
It was a man from Massachusetts who, 
having learned the fine art of the rope, 
dared to try his skill against a grizzly when 
alone. The bear sat up. reeled in horse 
and rider by the pommel-fastened rope, 
and struck the horse his death blow as the 
man leaped from the saddle and sprang 
up a tree for his life. 

Today in the beautiful San Mateo hills 
millionaire horsemen ride hard after the 
polo ball, there being no grizzlies left to 
conquer. All about are the country palaces 





of the socially safe and the financially 
independent. A daughter of the colony 
became a bride recently at a wedding 
festivity that cost a fortune. She went 
away in her limousine along a road that was 
there in the Spanish days. Seventy-five 
years earlier another bridal procession came 
up that same road to the Mission Dolores. 
The groom and his escort, as colorful as 
male wood-ducks, rode ahead in _ their 
flashing silver-mounted saddles. The bride 
and her maids came behind in a carrita 
such as no other road ever saw. The 
carrita was the bridal chariot of the times, 
a cart with rude wheels sawed from logs. 
The adoring groom had felled the greatest 
redwood in the hills to obtain wheels for 
the marriage pilgrimage of his bride. In 
mounting to the flower-hung bed of her 
carrita she used, not a stepping block but 
a ladder, for lo, the wheels were nine feet 
high! 

What whole romantic chapters are sug- 
gested by the Palo Alto principality that 
became the richest university, or the 
chapel in Mission Santa Clara where still 
hangs the crucifix that spoke — often, 
said witnesses, to miracle-working Father 
Magin Catala, whose name the Vatican 
may soon add to the calendar of the 
saints! 

Let us ferry Mr. Ortega of Minnesota 
to the east shore—Oakland, a city of com- 
merce and roomy residence parks; Alameda, 
a place of homes and bathing beaches; 
Berkeley, a community developed into a 
city under the cultured influences of the 
University of California—the sites of all 
of these were once embraced in the rancho 
of old Domingo Peralta. If the good Don 
paid taxes # must have been upon an esti- 
mation, surely never upon an enumera- 
tion, of his horses and his herds. There 
were broad areas of his domain upon which 
doubtless he never set his foot. Cherishing 
the tradition of munificent hospitality, he 
desired merely to provide enough for all 
who came, and in the end they came too 
fast even for the treasuries of a prince. 
In the end he hadn’t a single league of Jand 
left to give away. What did remain to him 
were his blessed recollections. Not ever 
should he forget the day, for instance, when 
the Barque de los Memorias dropped anchor 
off his shore and dipped the Castilian colors 
in acknowledgment to the man to whom 
its cargo was consigned. He knew then 
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that there had arrived from Spain the 
gowns, the rebosas, the mantillas, the pearls 
and the Point de Venise lace that should 
grace the marriage of his daughter Marie 
Angela Theresa to dashing young Fran- 
cisco Garcia. ; 
Out in East Oakland there is a cotton 
mill close to the site of the bull ring to 
which matadors came from the City of 
Mexico and from the King’s ring in Madrid. 
Bulls, fighters and finery all brought across 
the ocean to make an afternoon of holiday! 
from the Moorish turret of the Hotel 
Oakland one may look down upon the spot 
where culture took root in California and 
where it throve because its cultivator knew 
how to use an ax. It was with a steel blade 
swung aloft that Dr. Henry Durant, good 
fighter in and out of the pulpit, saved the 
college he had founded from men who 
sought to wreck it, and who later moved 
it to the free expanse of the northern hill- 
sides and called the place Berkeley after 
that educator-bishop who had wielded a 
first-rate ax in his time. The Durant school 
became the University of California, which, 
not deserting the robust visions of its 
founder, has become the largest university, 
numerically, in the United States. ' 
When Domingo Peralta needed room he 
left. the peninsula for the oak-shaded 
meadows of the eastern side of the bay; 
when the modern San Franciscan has 
necded acreage for a home garden or a 
factory he has not hesitated to follow the 
sage old Don’s example. The busiest 
ferries in the world developed to meet the 
necessities of a united people who found 
both shores essential to the fulfilment of 
their joyous undertakings. The east shore 
is well entered upon the first stage of its 
commercial significance. The Oakland, 
Piedmont, Claremont and Berkeley slopes 
and Alameda’s shaded sea-levels “are a 
homeland commanding the Golden Gate 
and the bay that is simply unequaled in 
‘very exquisite allurement that adds to 
gentle living. 
The Marin shore is Switzerland plus salt 
water. It is Swiss miniature in its peaks, 


canyons and vistas; Swiss in its chalets 
that hang upon countless cliffs and _hill- 
sides; Swiss even as to goat-herds and 


cheeses. The country is so big and virgin 
that the deer multiply within a dozen miles 
of a cityful of hunters. 
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Hidden in a canyon is Muir Woods, 
a grove of Sequoia sempervirens, some as 
old as the Christian era, so close at hand 
that even the most hurried tourist may 
make them a call. Chiefs Tamal and Marin 
led their tribesmen to this grove on oc- 
casion to appease the god that made the 
salmon scarce or to exorcise some demon 
of the day, but it is not probable that 
Druidical austerity marked their rites. 

Around the shore from Tiburon there is a 
quiet cove into which come huge square- 
nosed junks under matting sails, manned by 
yellow men naked save for rolled-up trous- 
ers of thin striped cloth. The Chinese 
shrimp fishermen have their own village. 
Also they have their own way of life. 
Sometimes the junk crews disagree; then 
there is forcible boarding and the flash of 
knives. The more peaceful picture is of 
the distributor of the product, of the ped- 
dler who shovels the pink and glistening 
catch into wicker baskets, assisted by the 
chubby hands of the latest of his line. 

The Italian fisherman of the Marin 
shore does not seine the bay alone. As on 
his beloved Mediterranean, his spouse is 
the sharer of his toil. She has her place 
in the other end of the boat. She pays out 
the net while he rows; she gets a meal in 
the tiny galley while he mends the broken 
mesh. When the day is done she takes 
her oar beside her man for the long homing 
strokes that fetch them to their cove. 

Marin under Tamalpais, the Oakland 
side under Diablo, the Peninsula and the 
vale of Santa Clara under Hamilton—upon 
any shore of San Francisco bay is a con- 
tinuance of that history and that atmos- 
phere to be found upon the other two. The 
spell of enchantment is heavy upon the 
Past, but isn’t it, after all, as heavy upon 
the Present? Isn’t the seeming difference 
due merely to the circumstance that en- 
chantment is a rainbow thing needing 
distance to give it appeal to the eye? Isn’t 
the witchery as perpetual as the sunshine? 
The truth of the matter seems to lie in 
this, that the country of San Francisco 
bay was, is and must continue to be, in the 
nature of things, the veritable Frontier of 
Romance: and since all of us know so much 
more of navigation than did Cabrillo, Viz- 
caino or Drake, thereis noreason why any of 
us should not port his helm and sail straightly 
and joyously in at its Golden Gate. 
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Author of: The Scraggs Stories 


HEN one is a trifle weary of con- 

W vention and dress shirts and re- 
spectability and the hollow sham 

of a civilization with a too great propor- 
tion of white corpuscles, it is a great relief 
if one can drop into the bar of Three Fin- 
gered Jack’s sailor boarding-house in Stew- 
art street and incite him to spin a yarn. 
He is very human, is Three Fingered Jack, 
and like all of his kind he is communicative 
only after he has learned to know one very 
well. He has lived his life in a world of 
red corpuscles; the men he knows toil with 
their hands and think with their hearts and 
quite frequently thump each other’s heads. 
But they are worth knowing. Three Fin- 
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gered Jack says they are, and I consider 
him quite an authority. Between the 
brief periods when one breasts his grimy 
bar and stows away his nepenthe, Three 
Fingered Jack has one’s mental, moral and 
physical attributes correctly tabulated and 
pigeon-holed in his cunning brain, against 
the day when, perchance, one shall again 
breast his bar and suggest barter and trad 
on terms other than the customary one ol 
cash on the nail. 

“T have my rules,” quoth Three Finge*.d 
Jack to me one night, ‘‘and I never give 
credit to a savage that fills his glass to the 
brim. It ain’t ethics, and the rule saves 
bookkeeping. A man that’s fond of the 
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stuff is bound to beat you in the long run 
if you trust him, and them that you do 
trust take their trade across the street when 
they have ready money. You can’t keep 
no water-front saloon and keep books too. 
There’s lots of honest men that drinks, 
but if I let them run up a bill I lose their 
custom—why, hello, Paddy Ford, my son! 
When did you step ashore?” 

\ man of about fifty—a sailor—had en- 
tered and draped himself across the end of 
the bar. He was red-faced and red-lidded 
of eye, as becomes one whose life has been 
spent at the helm of a ship, steering into 
the eye of a salt sea breeze. I knew him 
for the quartermaster that he was. He 
had a Galway face, but he replied to Three 
Fingered Jack’s neighborly query in a Liv- 
erpool accent. 

“’Ow, are ye, Jock. We just docked at 
‘oward three.” (He meant Howard Street 
Pier No. 3). 

“How’s the good ship Catania, three 
decks an’ no bottom?” continued Three 
Fingered Jack. 

“The blawsted, bleedin’, narrer-gutted 
old trough, she’s as cranky as ever. She 
breaks me ’eart a-steerin’ her when she 
ain't loaded deep. Hill ’ave a quart o’ 
the same, Jock.” 

“And how’s Billy?” Three Fingered 
Jack searched under his bar and brought 
forth a quart bottle of ‘case goods” which 
bore on its label the slogan: “Twenty 
Years In An Oak Barrel.” Out of the pro- 
fundity of my worldly knowledge I recog- 
nized it as whiskey far too good for any 
sailor. It was too smooth. To a man, 
Three Fingered Jack’s patrons like it when 
it claws as it disappears, like a cat being 
drawn into a gunnysack tail first. 

The Liverpool customer replied that 
silly had been suffering from a cold on his 
lungs when last reported. Further, he had 
been annoyed because a weasel had ap- 
peared on the premises and was devasta- 
ting his young chicks. Three Fingered Jack 
voiced his concern as he wrapped the bottle 
in an old newspaper and set it across the 


bar to Paddy Ford, who took it, thanked , 


him and went out in a hurry. I observed 
that he left no money on the bar. 

“I thought you never extended credit” I 
remarked, remembering Three Fingered 
Jack’s policy as outlined a minute previous. 
‘That grog’s worth two dollars a quart, at 
least.” 
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Three Fingered Jack smiled tolerantly. 
“Rules was made to be broken, my son, and 
it’s a poor rule that hasn’t an exception. 
Paddy Ford’s my sole exception. He’s 
just come in from a two-weeks’ cruise on 
the Catania and he has a night off in port, 
so he’s hustling across to Hayward to visit 
Billy Iverson. Billy’s his shipmate and he 
wouldn’t come home to Billy empty-handed 
for the command of a ship.  Billy’s an old 
man and unwell and needs his grog. I give 
Paddy the best and charge him the price 
of my worst. He’s worth it. He’s a rare 
good little man and so is Billy. Poor 
silly! He’s been dismasted and drove 
ashore. And Paddy’s honest. He always 
pays, and as he doesn’t touch the stuff him- 
self in saloons, I respect him. Fact is, I'd 
have offered Paddy a jolt but I knew he 
wouldn’t take it. It’d be putting one over 
on Billy. But they’ll finish the bottle to- 
gether tonight, for old sakes’ sake, as be- 
comes shipmates.” 

I scented a story, and when Three Fin- 
gered Jack has a story to spin it is generally 
worth while. Presently he climbed up on 
the high stool behind his bar and fixed a 
reminiscent eye on a tiny model of a clipper 
ship in a soda-water bottle on his back-bar. 
Then came the story: 


A queer pair of cronies are this same 
Paddy Ford and Billy Iverson.  Billy’s a 
second-growth Swede and Paddy’s a Liv- 
erpool Irishman. Him an’ Billy’s been 
shipmates together now rising thirty-five 
year. Paddy’s past fifty, as ye may have 
noticed, and Billy’s edgin’ up to sixty-two. 

They was sailors, every inch of them, 
when I knew them first. But them days 
is over now. As I say, Billy’s been dis- 
masted and drove ashore. He’s laid up in 
Rotten Row and Paddy’s just a North Pa- 
cific laborer, going to sea to support poor 
Billy. Paddy gets fifty a month quarter- 
master on the Catania, and between them 
they own a little cabin and.an acre of ground 
out in Hayward. Billy, being a cripple, 
lives there alone and raises chickens and 
does a little gardening. But they’re ship- 
mates still. You can see that by the way 
Paddy went streaking out of here with a 
bottle of my best grog. 

Paddy Ford come out of Liverpool in a 
big British lime-juicer when he was a lad of 
sixteen, and in that ship he first met Billy 
Iverson. Billy was maybe twenty-five 
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or six and bo’sun, and they sailed in the 
same ship for three years. Then Billy had 
the misfortune to thrash the skipper, and 
the first kicker come for Billy with a mar- 
linespike. So what does our pepper-box 
of a Paddy do but lay out the mate with 
another marlinespike, for it appears he 
was main fond of this Swede bo’sun, Billy 
Iverson. ’Twas in Port Townsend in ’88 
it happened, and knowing they was in for 
it if they was caught, they chucked their 
bags out on the dock and grabbed off a 
hiding place with a boarding-house master 
that slipped them over to me for thirty 
dollars blood-money each a week later. I 
was in Seattle outfitting for a poaching trip 
into Bering sea, and as they were likely 
looking lads in them days, I took them on 
with me. They earned their keep, Pll say 
that for them. 

Five years they stayed with me in the 
Minorca and then in a blinding fog and a 
night as black as your hat, I piled the old 
Minorca up on the beach off the wilds of 
the northern coast of Vancouver island. 
Paddy and Billy was out on the bowsprit, 
lashing down the jibs, when a heavy sea 
swept them both The first mate 
heard them scream oncet and somebody 
yelled “Man overboard!” So the mate 
chucked a cork ring overboard, hoping that 
by chance the man would bump into it. 
With the luck of the Irish, Paddy Ford got 
biffed in the head with it and hung on. We 
could hear him shouting to Billy to weather 
it a minute longer, and Billy cussed him 
and told him to mind his own business, and 
bimeby the shouting ceased. We couldn’t 
do nothing for them. We was in the break- 
ers at the time. I give them up for dead, 
and the next day a reyenue boat took me 
and my men off the wreck. 

It was five or six years after that I met 
Paddy and Billy again. I was in the Macki- 
naw then and we was loading coal in Na- 
naimo. It seems they’d managed to get 
together in the surf and took a chance on 
Paddy’s cork ring—one arm around the 
ring and the other swimming, they washed 
ashore. They was half dead with cold and 
bruises where they’d been flung against 
the rocks and they was in hell together in 
the wilds of Vancouver island for three 
weeks. A codfishing schooner picked them 
off the beach and dropped them in Victoria, 
and when they got their strength again 
they shipped out together in a new ship. 


away. 
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And so it went. Both had the makings 
of good officers in them, but they was shij 
mates and cussed each other regular, as i 
proper between friends, and if one sailed 
under a ticket he’d have to sail alone, and 
they was shipmates and didn’t want to be 
parted. There can’t be two captains or 
two mates on a ship, and friendship ceases 
when a man hangs his ticket on the cabin 
wall. So for twenty years Paddy and Billy 
went through together, before the mast, in 
fair weather and foul, with their fun ashore 
and their work and suffering at sea, with 
never a dollar saved and never a look ahead 
for the future. They’d been all over the 
world a dozen times and had a thousand 
adventures and suffered and fought and 
worked side by side. They was always 
scrapping together and half the time they 
wasn’t on speaking terms with each other 
but that was their business. Let some 
lubber stick in his oar about Billy and he 
had Paddy to fight, and let somebody clout 
Paddy and there was a wild Swede rampag- 
ing around like a bull of Bashan, smashing 
left and right. 

I remember them well and the fights they 
had with each other. Paddy’d start spin 
ning a yarn to the watch below in the fo’ 
castle. Say, for instance, he’d start out 
like this: 

“Well, mates, there was a gentleman in 


Liverpool and he’d get no further. 
silly would interrupt him with: “You lie, 
Paddy Ford, and well you know it. There 


never was a gentleman in Liverpool.” 

*“T’m aware of that, Billy Iversen’’ Paddy 
would fling back at him, ‘but this happened 
before I left Liverpool,” and he’d fling a 
sea-boot at Billy, and revile him for an 
insultin’ Swede with a head filled with 
bull’s wool and oakum. Paddy’d get so 
mad at the interruption that he’d lash poor 
Billy the Swede with his wasp’s tongue, and 
you know, sir, when an Irishman gets in- 
sulting, no Swedes need apply. They 
wouldn’t speak for a day or two, and then 
Billy’d have his innings on Paddy and 
they’d be square again. And yet all the 
time they was the greatest friends! They'd 
have died for each other and they was lon: 
some without each other; seems as if they 
missed the bickering and loving cracks 
they was always taking at themselves, and 
the more suffering and danger they went 
through the more they thought of each 
other. I met them off and on all the years 
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I was at sea, and where you’d see one you’d 
see the other and never in different ships. 
They was shipmates with a vengeance. 

When the Klondike excitement broke out 
in ’96 Billy and Paddy had just finished an 
eight-months’ voyage from Hamburg to 
Seattle. They had about a hundred dollars 
each when they was paid off. They could 
have made twice the money running coast- 
wise, but they was deep-sea men, born and 
bred, and ’twas the dark blue for them. 

Well, the minute they hit the beach they 
got the gold fever. It was in the air in 
them days, and Swedes in particular is 
quicker to catch it than most. 

“Paddy,” says Billy, “this sailoring’s a 
dog’s life. Let’s quit the sea and go min- 
ing in the Klondike.” 

Paddy didn’t know a nugget from a 
ship’s bell, but he was Irish, so the prospect 
appealed to him. But he wouldn’t yield 
without a fight. 

“On two hundred dollars” he says. 
“Billy, I have long suspected you was in- 
sane. Now I know it.” 

“We will gamble” says Billy in his slow 
Swede way. “One hundred we'll set aside 
for a frolic after our long months at sea, 
and with the other hundred we'll play 
roulette.” 

“That’s good enough for a dog’ says 
Paddy, and they went to a gambling hall. 
Seattle was filled with’em in them days, and 
of course, not knowing a thing about the 
game, with the luck of deep-sea sailors they 
won upward of two thousand dollars. 
Paddy, being Irish, was for forcing his hand, 
but Billy, being a Swede, quit the game with 
his bank-roll. The result was poor Paddy 
went broke about midnight and abused 
Billy like a pickpocket for not grabbing 
him by the scruff and hauling him away 
from the table in time—Billy being the 
oldest and supposed to know the right 
thing todo! They had a terrible fight that 
night, but in the morning there they was, 
side by side and just ready to die for each 
other, and still scrapping over the things 
they needed for the Klondike and the 
things they didn’t need. 

So to the Klondike they went—on Billy’s 
money —and from the Klondike they come 
back three years later, still cussing and 
scrapping and making noises when they 
walked, they was that broke. And Billy 
had a touch of scurvy and Paddy was 
a-nursing of him as tender as a woman. 
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They was both in need of dry-docking. | 
had them on my hands here a matter of 
three months and then, Billy being stron 
again, they shipped out in the Star of Ben 
gal for Cape Town and I never saw ther 
again until along in 1906, when they bot! 
hove in here one night, all drunk an 
dressed up. It seems they’d had more ad 
ventures and shipwrecks and fights than’ 
fill a dozen books, and Paddy’d wedded a 
widow woman that kept a pub in Sydney 
He left her the following week when sh 
threw his friend Billy out into the street 
and they nearly starved to death and did 
a stretch in jail for begging before they 
managed to ship out of Sydney.  Billy’s 
red head had turned roan by this time, for 
he was well along, and privately Paddy in 
formed me it wasn’t safe for Billy to go 
aloft no more. He used to get dizzy. 
Paddy was taking soundings in the rolling 
forties, but good for many a year yet. He 
didn’t look a day older tonight than he 
looked then. 

Well, they spent a few dollars over my 
bar and then Billy piped up and said they 
were going mining again. 

“Where away, lads?” says I. 

“Tn Nevada” says Paddy. ‘“‘We’re going 
up to this new boom camp of Goldfield. 
Billy says he feels it in his bones we'll 
strike it rich and it’s time we begun to 
think of our old age and lay up a nest-egg 
agin foul weather.” 

Aye, high time it was, with Billy fifty 
seven and Paddy forty-two. 

“The Swede,” says Paddy, “is getting 
too old to have him chased around a deck 
by an upstart young second mate. "Tis 
undignified for one of Billy’s years and I will 
not have it so.” 

“Old, am I!” says Billy, blowing out his 
chest. “Them spiggoty policemen in Cal 
lao six months agone found me too young 
for them. Wm only fifty-seven. And let 
me tell you something, Three Fingers. I’m 
only going mining to please Paddy. He’s 
taking to tying granny knots and reading 
the Bible.” 

“You lie!” yells Paddy. = “You’ve 
jumped your blood-money and advance so 
often, your ugly face is known the world 
over and the skippers will have naught to 
do with you. You’re an evil old man.” 

And so it went. They was so fond ol 
each other they was afraid and ashamed t: 
show it, and for both their sakes I hoped 
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that when Davy Jones called he'd take 
them together. 

Well, they bought tickets second-class 

r Goldfield to go mining. There wasn’t 

good opening in Goldfield, but Man- 
hattan was opening up and Billy and Paddy 
went down to Manhattan Gulch and staked 
out a placer claim and called it the Neptune 
mine. They knew something about placer 
ining, from their Klondike days, so they 
put up a little rough cabin and went sink- 
ing a shaft down to bed-rock to tap an old 
river channel. They had to sink the shaft 
bout ninety feet, and before they’d sunk 
nine feet their money was gone. But 
ddy blarneyed a young fellow to grub- 
ke them for half the mine when it should 
be developed, and bimeby they got the 
haft down to bed-rock. 

Paddy would work in the hole from break- 
fast to dinner while Billy stayed on top and 
hoisted the dirt in a bucket that worked on 
i geared windlass. From dinner to supper 
Billy would work below and Paddy would 
— They had a hardwood dog they 

ould drop into the gearing and hold the 
win llass when they was hoisting and got 
tired before the bucket of gravel come to 
the top. Billy always had to rest once or 
twice when he was hoisting, so Paddy took 
to loading him light and cursing Billy for 
not filling the bucket when Paddy himself 
was at the windlass. 

[ suppose them two would have been 
mining or going to sea yet if it hadn’t been 
for the only two things that makes real 
trouble between friends—money and a 
woman. 

They struck the money first. 
an come afterward. 

When they hit the main channel and got 
into the gravel, they came across a strip of 
dirt than ran about a hundred dollars a 
bucketful. They hoisted a lot of it up on 
the old geared windlass and panned it out 
by hand and sent it to the mint. Half of 
it they give to the young fellow that’d 
grubstaked them and the other half they 
put into one of Billy’s old woolen socks and 
hid it under the floor of their cabin. 

However, Paddy and Billy was sailors, 
coastwise or inland, so they declared for a 
holiday and took twenty dollars each and 
went up town for a frolic. There they met 
a Jezebel. She was a German woman, 
rounding thirty-five maybe, and no better 
than she ought to be. She run a little 


The wom- 
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restaurant but ’twas only a cloak for a 
blind pig. She was a greedy cold-hearted 
scheming wench that’d been married more 
times than she’d fiagers and toes. But 
she was plump and good-looking, and hear- 
ing that Paddy and Billy’d struck it rich 
she took advantage of Billy’s age and slung 
a sheep’s eye at him. “Twas no harm if 
Billy liked it—which he did. But Paddy 
liked the woman too, and when he would 
get familiar she tapped him with a beer 
bottle, so he had respect for her. She was 
quick to see she could not hope to land 
either one by playing the part of a common 
hussy, so she slaps on the high and mighty 
and goes about her work when them two 
old salts was around, a-sighing and = a- 
smirking, and “Oh, Mr. Iverson this,” and 
“For mercy’s sake, Mr. Ford, you’re so 
bold! Now do behave.” And then she’d 
cast a sheep’s eye at Paddy, and the luna- 
tics fell for it, and in a week, what with 
playing one again the other, she’d stirred 
up a fine mess of jealousy. 

That was the finish. Smash went their 
old friendship, wrecked on the chessy-cat 
smile of Madame Shellpepper (for that was 
her name-—Madame Henrictta Shellpepper; 
Billy and Paddy calls her Henry, dear) and 
what with the cruel machinations of that 
hateful woman it’s small wender they 
didn’t kill each other, they got to hating so 
and suffering so from jealousy! And all 
the time she was wondering which one she’d 
marry, until poor Billy, in a weak moment, 
confided to her the story of Paddy’s marriage 
to the widow that kept the pub in Sydney. 

“And he’s never been divorced,” says 
silly, ‘‘so if you marry him, Henry darling, 
it’s bigamy and you'll die of a broken 
heart.” 

So Madame Henrietta Shellpepper said 
she’d have Billy; but she asked Paddy 
about it first, and he said it was all a damn 
lie about the widew in Sydney; so she said 
she’d marry Paddy, he being younger than 
silly and more suited to one of her age and 
beauty. And incidentally she let a hint 
drop from aloft to the effect that she had a 
birthday in the morning. She was fishing 
for presents, thinking Billy and Paddy had 
the cash and the disposition. Paddy and 
silly went home to their cabin, silent and 
ugly that night, and the next day they went 
to work in the shaft. 

After dinner, Paddy, having worked be- 


low half a day, was for taking the windlass, 
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but Billy spoke up and said his head ached 
him and the air was too close for him in the 
shaft. So down goes Paddy into the shaft 
again, and when he had the bucket filled 
and had signaled Billy to hoist away, he 
had to wait five minutes before the bucket 
commenced to rise. 

“Too bad about poor Billy” says Paddy 
to himself. ‘For all his treachery in beat- 
ing up to windward of me about that widow 
in Sydney, I like him. But he’s getting 
old. Still, there’s no fool like an old fool,” 
and he went picking away at the gravel. 

Along about two in the afternoon, Billy 
shouted down that he was all right again, 
so he hauled Paddy up in the bucket and 
Paddy lowered him into the shaft. And 
the minute he had Billy down below, what 
does Paddy do but streak it to the cabin, 
lift up the board in the floor and go rooting 
around for Billy’s sock with their funds in it. 

The wasn’t there! Paddy rooted 
all around, but it was gone, and a disap- 
pointed man he was. He had figured it 
out to steal a march on Billy by taking 
some money, leaving Billy down the shaft 
and going up town to buy a birthday pres- 
ent for Madame Shellpepper. He had 
schemed to leave Billy marooned at the 
bottom of the shaft until Madame’s birth- 
day should be past. “For,” says Paddy to 
himself, ‘‘she’ll notice the slight and it’ll be 
all off with the Swede.” 

A wild and angry man was Paddy, you 
may well believe, when his plans miscarried 
by reason of the money being gone. It fair 
drove him wild to think the foxy Swede 
had taken the number of his mess that easy, 
and vowing vengeance agin Billy back he 
went to the mouth of the shaft. 

“Billy,” he yells down, “you white-liv- 
ered, thick-witted son of a nigger sea-cook 
you, what have you done with that sock 
of money?” 

“You pea-green descendant of a scandal- 
ous, disreputable Irish ape, you thieving, 
lying Irish pig, how should I know? It’s 
under the cabin floor, unless you stole it, 
which the same is more than likely. Haul 
me up out of this shaft and I'll teach you 
to accuse me of them high crimes and mis- 
demeanors.”’ 

“Billy,” says Paddy sorrowfully, “I 
never thought it of you. Half of that 
money was mine and you took it to spend 
on a woman that’s thirty years too young 
for you and a hundred times too good for 
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you. 
son?” 

“You lie!” roars Billy. “If it wasn’t for 
me keeping that woman company she’d 
have married you three weeks ago. If you 
ain’t got common sense, ain’t it up to m« 
to protect you, even at the cost of sham 
to myself? You low Irish swine!” 

“You're an old man, Billy,” says Paddy, 
real sorrowful but as vindictive as a bec 
just the same, for well he knew how it hurt 
poor Billy to be told how old he was, “so 
I can’t give you the beating you've got 
coming to you by rights.” 

“Good reason why’’ jeers Billy. 
ain’t able.” 

“You’ve stole my half of them funds, 
Billy Iverson. You’ve double-crossed the 
oldest and best friend you ever had, and 
until you make up your mind to tell me 
where you hid that money you don’t come 
up out of that shaft.” 

Did you ever notice, sir, that them we 
loves the most we raps the hardest and that 
the worst enemies is them that’s been the 
best of friends once on a time? It was that 
way with Paddy Ford. He fair worshiped 
Billy Iverson, but when he caught Billy 
double-crossing him he forgot that he’d 
been scheming to double-cross Billy. He 
just imagined he had a real grievance, and 
all his friendship turned to hate. He told 
himself he was awful disappointed in Billy, 
after nearly thirty years! 

Well, all the best friendships need is a 
little jealousy mixed in to queer them for- 
ever, and Billy was only human. I don’t 
blame Paddy for suspecting him, the way 
he put it up to me. The cabin had been 
locked with a Yale lock when they went to 
the shaft after dinner and the money was 
there then, for they’d both counted it. 
Paddy figured that Billy’s complaint about 
a headache, so he could stay on top a 
while, and the length of time Paddy had 
to wait before the first bucket started up, 
after he’d give the signal, was sufficient 
grounds for believing that Billy had sneaked 
back to the cabin for a few minutes and 
lifted the swag so Paddy couldn’t get at it. 
And of course the knowledge that Paddy 
was up to tricks made Billy feel hurt, and 
there they were—both playing the game 
unfair an’ both hurt because one wouldn’ 
trust the other! 

Paddy was as good as his word, for when 
it come quitting time he refused to let th 


Ain’t you got no shame, Billy Iver- 
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bucket down for Billy until Billy told him 
where he’d hid the money. Billy wouldn’t 
tell, so Paddy left him at the bottom of 
that ninety-foot shaft, cooked his supper 
and strolled up town to see Madame Shell- 
pepper. And the first good look he got at 
her that night he hated the sight of her, 
somehow, and went off and got half drunk. 
Along about midnight he came back to the 
claim, sober but ugly. He stuck his head 
down the shaft and says: 

“Well, Iverson, you scaly pirate,” he 
says, “have you come to your senses? 
Where’d you hide that money?” 

‘Paddy, I don’t know what you’re talk- 
ing about” says old Billy, kinder quiet. 
“] can’t tell you because I don’t know. I 
didn’t take the money. Why, when you 
left me at quitting time I thought you was 
only joking and abusing me like we’ve been 
doing for thirty years. I didn’t think you 
really meant it, Paddy—” and from the 
black depths of that shaft come a sound 
that all the misery of a lifetime had never 
before wrung from Billy the Swede. Paddy 
knew what it was. It was a sob. And 
then he remembered it was cold and damp 
and dark at the bottom of the shaft, and 
Billy hadn’t had no supper and he was an 
old man and oughtn’t to be treated that 
way. Paddy was ashamed of himself in 
a minute. 

“Well, Tll pull you up, Billy,” says 
Paddy, “but bust my bob-stay if I hadn’t 
oughter let you stay there until you rot.” 

So he let the bucket down and hauled 
silly up. Billy said never a word but went 
down to the little cabin and lit the lantern 
and cooked himself some supper and 
turned in. And in the morning when 
Paddy woke up and turned, as was his 
custom, to fling a boot at Billy, Billy’s 
bunk was empty and Billy was gone! But 
he'd left a note tied to the handle of the 
coffee pot and it fair broke poor Paddy’s 
heart. It read, as near as I can remember 
from what they told me: 





DEAR SHIPMATE: ; 

I've lost my friend and there ain’t no pleas- 
ire mining with a stranger. I never took the 
money and I ara leaving that worthless woman 
to you. I never wanted her in the first place. 
I’m going back to salt water and for the first 
time in thirty years I’m going alone. 


Good luck, Paddy. BILLY. 


And the sad part of it was that Billy 
went! But the foxy Paddy, knowing he 
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would head for San Francisco again to ship 
out, sent him a telegram in my care, and 
when Billy called around for a drink and a 
bit of gossip, I handed him Paddy’s message. 
Paddy must have been broken-hearted 
when he wrote it. Billy showed me the 
message. It was short and sweet: 


Go and be damned to you. 


Billy Iverson leaked a tear when he read 
it. If Paddy had wired him: “Come 
back, Billy, I’m sorry,” Billy would have 
wired back: ‘Too late, you Irish swine.” 
But as it was, poor Billy understood and he 
leaked a little. 

“Dear old Paddy!” he said. 
just like him?” 

Of course) it was. But for all that, Billy 
Iverson wag hurt, and besides he was too 
far gone financially to buy a ticket back to 
Paddy. It had taken all his spare cash 
to run away, so he shipped out—on a lum- 
ber schooner. And that was a disgrace 
and come-down for Billy Iverson—turning 
North Pacific laborer that way, and him a 
man from the deep blue! 

I knew Paddy Ford would be grieving 
himself sick over the quarrel so I wrote 
him a letter and told him not to worry 
that Billy had shipped coastwise and that 
meant he was only working for the price 
of a ticket back and would show up again 
in sixty or seventy days. I knew. Billy 
Iverson didn’t have the heart to go deep 
sea without Paddy Ford. They’d been 
shipmates too long, and I allowed one voy- 
age from Eureka to San Pedro and back 
for the hurt to heal. 

And I was right. Two months after 
he’d shipped out, Billy rolled in on me one 
day and bought a quart of that twenty- 
year stuff I just sold Paddy. So I knew he 
was going back with a peace offering. I 
said never a word and neither did he, but 
as quick as I’d wrapped up his liquor he 
bolted for the ferry depot and took train 
for Nevada. 

Paddy Ford had stuck by the mine, 
which appears was a pockety craft and not 
dependable except in spots, and pending 
Billy’s return he’d hired a young dago man 
to help him. This furriner was at the helm 
of the old-fashioned geared windlass and 
had just hoisted and dumped a bucket of 
gravel when Billy Iverson came trotting 
down the gulch with his canvas sea-bag on 
his head. Billy was not fond of anything 
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darker than Paddy Ford (who is black 
Irish) and classed dagoes as paraqueets, 
so he made up his mind to drive the lad off 
the job and have some fun with Paddy, 
who he guessed was down below. He 
dumped his sea-bag beside the windlass, 
knelt on the edge of the shaft and hailed 
Paddy Ford: 

“Ahoy-y-y, Paddy. Down below!” 

Paddy heard his voice, and with a whoop 
of joy he come running out of the tunnel 
and stood at the bottom of the shaft look- 
ing up at Billy. 

“Why, you worthless, decrepit, square- 
headed scarecrow, are you back here again?” 
says Paddy. 

“You unmannerly Irish ape! D’ye sup- 
pose I have to have permission from you, 
you skunk, to come around and _ inspect 
property that’s one-quarter mine?” 

“You'd have waited a long time if you 
had.” 

“What’re you doing with this here dago?”’ 
demands Billy. 

“None of your business, Swede. 
a better partner than ever you was.” 

This was awful—setting Billy lower than 
a dago. 

“Oh, is that says Billy sweetly. 
“Well, then, Paddy Ford, you lose your 
dago partner this minute, for ’m going 
to drive him off watch and a certain im- 
pudent Irishman of{my acquaintance stays 
in the bottom of this shaft until he’s willing 
to admit he’s main glad to see his old ship- 
mate,”’ and with that what does Billy Iver- 
son do but pull out the hardwood dog from 
the hole in the windlass frame. When this 
dog wasn’t in use it hung by a string from 
the frame, but when one wanted to rest 
with a bucket of gravel half way up the 
shaft, he stuck this hardwood peg into a 
hole in the frame and then let the crank 
of the windlass come back until it rested 
against the dog and quit reversing. Billy 
saw that the bucket, just emptied, was rest- 
ing on the shaft curbing, close to the edge, 
but safe enough ordinarily, so he tore loose 
the hardwood dog (‘twas as big as a young 
marlinespike) threatened the young dago 
man with it and bade him be off about his 
business. He meant no great harm; but 
he was bound and determined to keep 
Paddy in the shaft as Paddy had kept him, 
and until the little wasp was willing to ad- 
mit he was glad to see his old shipmate 
again. 


He’s 


so? 


_ Paddy 
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But the young furriner did not move 
fast enough to suit Billy, who was an old 
bo’sun and used to seeing men jump lively, 
so just to make good on his fool bluff Billy 
made a dab at him with his stick. At that 
the man backed up ten or fifteen feet, 
picked up a piece of rock and let it fly at 
Billy Iverson. How did he know that 
Ford and Billy Iverson was ship- 
mates and entitled to fight with each 
other? There was Paddy cursing like a 
pirate from below and Billy answering 
him back with interest from aloft, and how 
was the dago to know that them words 
was just tokens of affection? Can you 
blame him for thinking his boss was about 
to be attacked by a lunatic? 

Billy Iverson was standing close to the 
ore bucket, which, as I have explained, was 
setting close to the edge of the shaft, and 
when he saw the rock coming he dodged, 
the rock flew between his legs and struck 
the bucket. It needed just that to tip it 
over down the shaft, and with a squeak 
and a rumble the windlass started to re- 
verse! 

The second Billy Iverson heard that 
sound, he turned and saw what’d happened. 
Like a flash he took it in. The windlass 
was well greased and when turning fast 
it turned noiselessly; the bucket was black 
and weighed forty pounds if it weighed 
an ounce, and the shaft was so dark toward 
the bottom that you couldn’t see Paddy 
Ford waiting there to receive that bucket 
on top of his sinful head, with the further 
chance that unless Paddy happened to be 
looking up at the time he wouldn’t see the 
bucket in time to dodge back into the tun- 
nel. And # that heavy bucket, dropping 
like a bullet, should hit Paddy Ford, full 
well Billy Iverson knew he’d have to go 
back to salt water alone. It was too late 
to shove the hardwood dog home now, for 
the handle of the windlass was revolving 
too fast for a dozen men to try to hold it. 
*Twould have broken Billy’s arms had he 
tried, which, being a sensible man and fair 
fond of Paddy Ford, he did not. He 
lurched toward the blind end of the wind- 
lass (‘twas a one-handled one-man affair) 
and threw his shoulder into the gears! 

Man, think of it. Billy Iverson thought 
more of his shipmate than he did of him- 
self! He might have thrown in his arm, 
but well he realized that the gears would 
bite through without stopping the windlass, 























But the young furriner did not move fast enough, so Billy made a dab at him with his stick 


so he thrust his shoulder in instead. There 
was his two shirts and his tough canvas 
coat—anyhow, in a flash, he was drawn 
into the gears and his old shoulder chewed 
to powder. He just let out one awful 
scream of agony and hung there whimper- 
ing, while the windlass slowly quit revolv- 
ing and the bucket come to a stop six feet 
from the bottom of the shaft and not four 
inches from Paddy Ford’s head. But the 
gears bit clear through the bone and ground 
Billy Iverson’s shoulder into pulp. The 
young dago man, the innocent cause of it 
all, shoved it into the frame and eased the 
gears away from Billy Iverson’s shoulder. 
[hen he laid poor quivering Billy out on 
the platform and went screaming up the 
gulch like a devil possessed. And he was 
seen no more in Nevada. 

Paddy wondered what all the row was 
about, after he got over his fright, and he 
shouted. But nobody answered, so he 
heaped up the gravel until he could reach 
the bucket. Then he climbed in and up 
that ninety feet of rope like the real sailor 


that he was—and no longer is—and on the 
platform at the mouth of the shaft he found 
Billy, quiet now—numb from the shock and 
not suffering much, apparently. 

“Well, my old bantam,” says Paddy 
pleasantly, ‘the dago was too much for 
you, was he?” and then he noticed Billy’s 
shoulder and the blood still dripping from 
the windlass gears. He understood at once, 
and he knelt beside Billy Iverson and com- 
menced to cry. 

“Well, you insulting little Mick, are you 
glad to see me—what’s left of me?” says 
Billy. 

“Don’t, Billy boy” says Paddy. “Gawd 
knows I love ye, Billy, and I have missed ye 
sore —only, for thirty years I never knew 
the man ye are till now.” 

And he picked poor Billy Iverson up in 
his arms and carried him to his cabin. 

“Paddy,” says Billy, when he was safe in 
his old bunk, “there’s a bottle of good grog 
in my sea-bag at the shaft. Ain’t it fitting 
that we celebrate the patching up of this 
quarrel? It’s customary between shipmates 
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that ain’t met for a spell, and I really do 
need a bracer now, Paddy.” 

And, by George, sir, they had their grog, 
as shipmates do, and togethér they dran 
damnation to Madame Henrietta Shell- 
pepper. Then Paddy went for a doctor and 
they moved Billy up town and trimmed the 
wing off him and shortened sail clear to the 
Paddy howled and wept for 





. 


collar bone. 
a month, and when Billy came out of hos- 
pital, with a heavy list to port, on account 
of his right arm and shoulder being jetti- 
soned, they sold their share in the Neptune 
mine for three thousand dollars (which was 


more money than they'd ever had in their 


lives before) and came back to salt water. 
They was through with mining and it was 
time tor Billy Iverson to quit the sea, for 


that’s a place for young two-handed men. 
So they bought an acre of land with a bit of 
a house on it in the country near Hayward 


and close to the trollev line, so Paddy can 
be home an hour after the Calania docks, 


and there Billy Iverson, attended by an- 
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It’s Colonel G. who runs the job 
And drives the work along; 

While Colonel G. is here to see 
The gang Is fit and strong. 

It’s Colonel G. who keeps us well, 
A husky, hustling crew. 

For Colonel G. to drive like hell 
And make us like it, too! 


So here’s to Colonel G. 

In his medical capacity, 
And here’s to Colonel G. 

Who’s a marvel of sagacity. 
They may not love each other, 

Sut you take it straight from me, 
We’d be up against it proper 

If it weren’t for Colonel G.! 


oethals is chairman. of th 
fruction. ( 
who have made the Isthmus habitable for 
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other old wreck that’s glad of a home for his 
keep and clothes and tobacco, raises chick 
ens and tries to doa little market gardening! 
Paddy says they get along fine and I gues 
they must have close to two hundred dollars 
in bank right now. 

‘But did Billy ever confess to taking the 
money?” I queried. 

Three Fingered Jack shook his head. 
“He never took it. Three days after he left 
Paddy to go to sea alone, Paddy found a 
string of twenty-dollar pieces along the trail, 
and by following it up he come to the socl 
with most of the money still in it. A big 
desert trade rat had swiped it from under 
the cabin floor to help build his nest.” 

“And have Paddy and Billy quit quar- 
reling?”’ 

“They have not. Ain’t they shipmates? 
But they only drink when Paddy comes 
home from a cruise, and when Paddy hasn't 
got the money, I trust him. What else can 
Ido? Billy’s an old man and—well, they're 
both entitled to credit, ain’t they?” 


COLONELS 


By BERTON BRALEY 


Isthmian Canal Commission and head 
olonel Gorgas is head of the 


It’s Colonel G. who clears the swamps 
And shoos the bugs away; 

Who scrubs with glee the Spiggoty 
And keeps disease at bay. 

Then Colonel G., he rules the roost, 
The Zone, from sea to sea; 

And all along the ditch we boost 
And sweat for Colonel G.! 


So here’s to Colonel G. 
And the vigor he has given us 
And here’s to Colonel G. 
{nd the pace that he has driven us. 
They may not love each other 
sut success has come to be 
Through the two of them together— 
Colonel G. and Colonel G.! 
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BEING THE RECORD OF A MOTOR FLIGHT 
ALONG THE COAST FROM MEXICO TO ALASKA 


By E. ALEXANDER POWELL, F. R.G. S. 
Author of: The Last Frontier; Gentlemen Rovers 





A SIDE-FLIGHT THROUGH THE SAN JOAQUIN 


UR going up the San Joaquin was 
entirely an accident. We had 


started northward from Mexico, the 
Lovely Lady and I, with the intention of 
keeping the nose of our car pointed Alaska- 
ward until the roads ran out in snow fields 
or mountain barriers or glacial rivers or 
something equally impossible for our tires 
to find traction on. We had no more in- 
tention of turning south again than I have 
at the present moment of going to Rahway, 
New Jersey. (I use Rahway as a simile 
merely because it stands in my mind for 
the least interesting place in the world to 
go to.) But, as our friend R. Burns, Esq., 
has so poetically put it, the best laid plans 
of mice and motorists gang aft agley. The 
temporary topsy-turvying of the route we 
had laid out for ourselves came about in 
this fashion. 
The Lovely Lady and I were at our first 
breakfast in Sacramento, whither we had 
come by boat up the great river, on our 


way north via Lake Tahoe (as you shall 
learn in detail next month), when Tommie 
came bursting in upon us. We were so 
pleased and glad to see him that, quite 
regardless of what the other guests in the 
hotel dining-room might think, we jumped 
up and shook his hands as if they were 
pump-handles and took turns in exclaiming 
“Perfectly delighted!” and “It’s fine to 
have you with us!” and “This is simply 
bully!” He was an old friend, you see, 
whom we had invited to join us, although, 
to tell the truth, we never dreamed that he 
would do so. So when he dropped in on us 
out of a clear sky it was quite unexpected 
and very delightful indeed. As he will 
play a leading part in this narrative hencefor- 
ward, you might as well get acquainted 
with him now as later on. Those who know 
him intimately call him Tommie, and 
though that isn’t the name the clergyman 
pronounced when he sprinkled the water 
on his infant head, somehow it fits him as 


The account of this journey began in the December, 1913, number. 
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admirably as his clothes. Were the in- 
come tax collector to ask his occupation 
I suppose that he would answer ‘“Ranch- 
man,” which is true in so far that he lives 
on a three-thousand-acre ranch in the Santa 
Clara foot-hills when he isn’t in Paris or at 
Bad Homburg or at his club in San Fran- 
cisco. You can sit beside him for hours at 
a stretch without opening your mouth and 
he will not make you feel that you are un- 
companionable or rude; he is a combina- 
tion of John Muir, Luther Burbank and 
Peter Henderson so far as his knowledge 
of things agricultural and botanical are 
concerned; and he is the best judge of Aire- 
dales, clarets and colonial furniture I know. 
We asked him to join us because we had 
a spare seat in the car and because he is an 
ideal motoring companien. He is a sort 
of cross between a Baedeker and a Billiken, 
for he has an answer awaiting all vour 
questions and everything seems to go 
smoothly when he is along. 

‘Well, what have you seen thus far?”’ he 
inquired, after giving the waiter his order. 

“We've seen California pretty thorough- 
ly” answered the Lady, with a well-pleased- 
with-herself air. “San Diego and Coro- 
nado, of course—we had a lovely time there! 
Riverside—I’m_ perfectly mad about the 
Mission Inn. Pasadena—they had_ the 
dearest gowns you ever saw at the fashion 
show there, Tommie. Santa Barbara 
those horrid old monks wouldn’t let me go 
into their secret garden just because I was 
a woman—and Monterey, and the Santa 
Clara valley, and San Francisco—we got a 
detective to show us the Barbary Coast 
but we were awfully disappointed in’ it; 
why, it isn’t half as wicked as Montmartre— 
and then we loaded the car on a river-boat 
and came up here.” 

“Now that you’ve skirted along the edge 
of things’? remarked Tommie, helping him- 
self to strawberries, “suppose you let me 
do the lightning-conductor act and show 
you something of the real California. Thus 
far you’ve seen nothing but the fringe of the 
state—the narrow coast zone dedicated to 
the amusement of the winter tourists, but 
which is no more characteristic of Cali- 
fornia, you know, than the Riviera is char- 
acteristic of France. Now down there 
(waving his hand toward the south) lies 
the real dyed-in-the-wool California, the 
back country, the hinterland, a region that 
not one tourist in a thousand ever sees but 
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whose productiveness makes possible all 
the luxury you have seen along the coast.” 

“Ts there anything in particular to see?” 
inquired the Lady, now considerably sub- 
dued. 

“Tt depends upon what you mean by 
particular. There are no million-dollar 
show places and no big hotels with people 
in straw hats and white shoes having after- 
noon tea on their verandas, for they’re too 
busy making money in the San Joaquin for 
that sort of thing. Many of the roads are 
only tolerably good and it is quite apt to be 
very windy and dusty. But it’s a country 
of big things. You can see orchards which 
supply the breakfast tables of half the world 
with dried fruits and the dinner tables of 
the other half with raisins; you can see 
flocks of sheep so large that the hills on 
which they are grazing look as though they 
were covered with snow, and oil-fields which 
produce enough petroleum to keep all the 
lamps in the world alight from now until 
the crack of doom. We can motor along 
the foot of the highest mountain range in 
America, and picnic under the _ biggest 
trees in existence, and visit the most beau- 
tiful valley in the world. You may possibly 
have heard of it—it is called the Yosemite.” 

“Don’t be silly” said the Lovely Lady, 
scornfully. “Of course I’ve heard of it 
and of course we were going to visit it 
sometime or other.” Then, turning to me, 
“Come” she said, “finish your coffee and 
then telephone to Billie to bring the car 
around and let’s get started. I want to 
see this real California that Tommie’s been 
raving over. And I’m tired of big hotels 
and orange groves and things anyway.” 

If you will take the trouble to bring out 
the family atlas from its place of exile 
beneath the library table, and will open 
it to the map of California, you will see 
that the mountain systems of the state 
form a gigantic basin which is about three- 
fifths of the state. The eastern rim of the 
basin corresponds to the Sierra Nevada 
range, the western side to the Coast Range, 
and the southern end to the shorter range 
known as the Tehachapi. The first two 
join to form the northern rim in the Shasta 
region. To the east of the Sierra Nevada 
lie, in the outer cold, those five-and-forty 
unfortunate states which are unwarmed 
by the waters of the Pacific, inhabited by a 
people who are working desperately to 
earn enough money so that” iey can spend 
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A flat farming country, however prosperous, does not offer much to detain the motorist, save 
now and then some produce ‘on the hoot” 


their declining years in California. Lying 
between the Coast Range, which extends 
south of the basin like a handle, and the sea 
is that narrow strip of land, with its orange 
groves, its sandy beaches, its splendid 
hotels and magnificent residences, its oiled 
macadam highways, which epitomizes Cali- 
fornia so far as the tourist is concerned. 
He arrives at San Francisco, visits China- 
town, the Cliff House and the illusory Bar- 
bary Coast; missing entirely the pleasures 
of the bay and river region, he drops down 
the Coast to Del Monte, where he plays 
golf and sweeps around the Seventeen-Mile 
Drive; stops off at Santa Barbara to see 
the mission and the homes of the million- 
aires at Montecito; takes the funicular up 
Mount Lowe from Pasadena and _ picks 
oranges at Riverside; takes a shivery dip 
in the breakers at Coronado so as to be 
able to tell the folks back home that he has 
gone in bathing in midwinter, and returns 
to the East by way of New Orleans, having, 
as he fondly believes, “done” California 
from A to Izzard (or to be exact from A to 
Y, no one having thought to give any town 


I 


on the southern border a name beginning 
with Z), speaking geographically, from 
Ager to Yuma. 

Within the mighty basin formed by the 
three ranges lies the Great Valley of Cali- 
fornia, from forty to sixty miles in length 
and about four hundred miles long. The 
northern third of this valley, drained by 
the Sacramento river, is called the Sacra- 
mento valley and the southern two-thirds, 
drained by the San Joaquin river, is called 
familiarly “the San Joaquin.” What its 
prairie provinces are to Canada, the Great 
Valley with its millions of incredibly pro- 
ductive acres, level as a floor and checker- 
boarded with alfalfa, fruit and vine, is to 
California—the pantry of the state. 

It is in the neighborhood of falf-a-hun- 
dred miles from Sacramento to £tockton, 
and the oiled road slipped away from our 
wheels like an unwinding bolt of gray silk 
ribbon. A flat farming country, however 
prosperous, does not offer much to detain 
a motorist, after all, save now and then 
some produce “on the hoof,” so I whis- 
pered to Billie te “let her out” and we went 
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booming southward at a gait that made the 
telegraph poles resemble the palings in a 
picket fence. Occasionally a torpedo-shaped 
electric car, a monstrous thing in a dull hot 
red, the faces of its passengers framed by 
the circular portholes which serve as win- 
dows, tore past us with the wail of a lost 
soul. Whence it came and whither it went 
seemed to us a matter of small moment. 
The excitement incident to Tommie’s 
arrival had delayed our start from Sacra- 
mento, so that the factory whistles were 
raucously informing the workers that it 
was time to take the covers off their dinner- 
pails when we swung into the plaza of the 
city whose name perpetuates the memory 
of the admiral who added California to the 
Union. We could have pushed on and had 
lunch at Modesto, thirty miles further up 
the valley (I never could accustom myself 
to think of anything south as “up,” the 
direction of the river notwithstanding) but 
Tommie assured us that the architect of 
the new hotel at Stockton had done a good 
job and that the chef had more than a 
speaking acquaintance with the culinary 
profession. So we stopped, for it is as 
gratifying to a motorist to “discover” a 
really good hotel as it is to a butterfly- 
hunter to find a new species of lepidoptera. 
If you go there, don’t let them persuade 
you into lunching in the restaurant, with 
its fumed oak wainscoting and the Clydes- 
dale furniture which is a concomitant of the 
mission style of architecture, but insist on 
having a table set for you on the roof-gar- 
den, with its vine-hung pergola and its 
ramparts of red geraniums. That was what 
we did and the meal we had there, high 
above the city’s bustle, became as a white 
mile-stone on our highway of memories. 
“Look!” exclaimed the Lovely Lady, 
leaning over the parapet, ‘would you have 
believed that anything in the San Joaquin 
valley could be so un-American? Why, if 
it weren’t for those advertisements of chew- 
ing gum and plug tobacco I wouldn’t be- 
lieve that we were in the United States at 
all. We might be on the terrace of that 
funny little hotel—I forget the name of it— 
that overlooks the Dam in Rotterdam.” 
She was quite right; it was distinctly 
un-American. Stockton, you see, is at the 
head of navigation on the San Joaquin, 
and the hotel stands at the head of one 
of the canal-like channels which permit 
of vessels anchoring in the very heart of 
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the city, so that from the terrace on its 
roof you look down on as picturesque and 
animated a water scene as you will find 
anywhere: pompous, self-important tugs, 
launches with engines spluttering like angry 
washerwomen,  stern-wheeled passenger 
boats, little sisters of those upon the Mis 
sissippi, and cumbersome — slow-moving 
barges, their flat decks piled high with 
bagged or barreled products of the great 
valley to be transshipped in San Francisco 
harbor for goodness knows where. And the 
luncheon was as novel and satisfying as the 
scene: trout fresh that morning from some 
Sierran brooklet; olives, for which the 
country roundabout Stockton is famous 
(by the way, did you ever try dipping them 
in oil, Greek fashion?); and cantaloupe, to 
have ordered which in a New York restau- 
rant at this season of the yeer would have 
needed the pocketbook of a Carnegie. 
Then Tommie, who has long since learned 
the wisdom of drinking the beverage native 
to the country, ordered a bottle of ruby- 
colored something with the label of a Stock- 
ton winery which is the largest in this 
hemisphere pasted on it, and we lifted our 
glasses to each other. 

“Here’s to the real California” said the 
Lady. “If it’s all as interesting as this | 
shall be glad I came.” 

As a result of the Powers That Be at 
Washington having recently had a change 
of heart (due, no doubt, to a change of 
administration) in respect to motor cars 
entering the Yosemite, every valley town 
between Stockton and Visalia has an 
nounced itself as the one and only “‘official 
gateway to the valley” and has backed up 
its assertions with tons of maps and liter- 
ature. As a matter of fact, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior has announced that 
motorists desiring to visit the Yosemite 
must enter and leave it by the Coulterville 
road, and this road can be reached from 
any one of half-a-dozen points. We chose 
the route through Modesto because I was 
curious to see the surrounding countryside, 
which was enjoying, so I was told, the bene- 
fits of a modern version of the Miracle of 
Moses, water having been produced wher 
there was no water before by a prophet’s 
rod in the form of an irrigating ditch. As 
a result of this sudden prosperity, Modesto 
is as up-to-date as a girl just back from 
Paris. Its lawns and gardens have been 
Peter Hendersonized until they look like 
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he illustrations in a seedsman’s catalogue; 
ihe architecture of its schools and public 
uildings is so faithful an adaption of the 
Spanish mission style that they would 
eceive Father Serra himself (the old padre, 
is, I believe, a trifle near-sighted); and 
iis roads would do credit to the skill of 
|. MacAdam. 
~ If you will set your traveling clock to 
awake you at the hour at which the servant 
girl gets up to go to early mass you should, 
even allowing for the five-thousand-foot 
climb, reach Crocker’s Sierra Resort, which 
is the nearest stopping-place to the mouth 
of the Yosemite, before the supper table is 
cleared off. It is necessary to spend the 
night at Crocker’s, as the Government 
regulations, which are far more inflexible 
than the Ten Commandments, permit 
motorists to enter the valley only between 
the hours of ten and one. Leaving Crocker’s 
at a much more respectable hour than we 
did Modesto, we reached the first military 
outpost at: Merced Big Tree Grove shortly 
before ten, where a very businesslike young 
officer of cavalry put me through a 
catechism which made me feel as though I 
was being examined by the immigration 
inspector at the entrance to the Garden of 
Eden. Talk about the difficulty of a rich 
man being admitted to Heaven! The 
millionaire has an easy time compared with 
the motorist who applies for admission to 
the Yosemite. While I was being inter- 
rogated as to whether I had done time in 
Sing Sing or San Quentin, the maiden name 
of my chauffeur’s maternal grandmother, 
and whether I had ever had the chickenpox, 
a cavalry sergeant was inspecting the car 
from tires to steering-wheel. Billie was 
ordered to take a running start and then 
suddenly throw his brakes hard on. If your 
brakes hold so that the wheels skid, well 
and good—you are permitted to enter the 
jealously guarded portals. If your brakes 
do not hold, poor and bad—back you go 
the way you came. They are taking no 
chances with accidents in the Yosemite. 
If your answers to the lieutenant’s questions 
correspond to those in the back of the book, 
and your car is able to do the tricks expected 
of it, you are permitted the pleasure of pay- 
ing five dollars for the privilege of entering 
this “national park.” ‘Since the Demo- 
crats reduced the tariff’ remarked the 
Lovely Lady, “I suppose the Government 
needs the money.” It is a little over nine 
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miles from the Big Tree camp to the next 
military post at the foot of the Merced 
river canyon and you are not permitted to 
cover it in a single second under an hour 
and seventeen minutes. They stamp your 
permit with the hour and minute at which 
you leave the Big Trees, and if you arrive 
at the next camp in an hour and sixteen 
minutes you will be fined so heavily that 
you won’t get much enjoyment out of your 
visit to the park. I remember that we 
sneered at these regulations as being ridic- 
ulous and uncalled for—but that was before 
we saw the Merced Canyon grade. It is 
nothing more or less than a shallow shelf 
chopped out of the face of the cliff, as nar- 
row as Anthony Comstock’s mind and drop- 
ping downward like the sinner’s path. 

“T wonder if those soldiers were quite as 
careful in examining our brakes as they 
should have been?” ‘Tommie remarked 
anxiously, glancing over the side of the car 
into the dizzy gorge below and then looking 
hurriedly away again. 

“Oh, there are some perfectly lovely wild 
flowers!” suddenly exclaimed the Lady, 
who had been choking the life out of the 
robe-rail. “I should love to pick them... 
and don’t wait for me, please; I’ll walk the 
rest of the way down. Yes, indeed, I’m 
very fond of walking.” 

I think I should warn those who have it 
in their minds to follow in our tire-tracks 
that, entering the Yosemite by automobile, 
you do not get one of those sudden and 
overwhelming views which cause the be- 
holder to ‘‘O-o0-0-oh-h-h-h-h!” and “‘A-a-a- 
‘ah-h-h-h-h!” like the exhaust of a steam 
engine. On the contrary, you sneak into 
the famous valley very unostentatiously 
indeed, along a wood road which might be 
in New England. Nor are you permitted to 
tear about the floor of the valley whither 
you list, for no sooner do you reach the 
Sentinel Hotel than a khaki-clad trooper 
steps up and orders you to put your car in 
the garage and keep it there until you are 
ready to leave. 

The Yosemite is not, properly speaking, 
a valley at all. That word suggests a gentle 
depression with sloping sides, a sort of hol- 
low in the hills, which have been molded 
by the fingers of the ages into flowing and 
complaisant lines. The Yosemite is noth- 
ing of the sort. It is a great cleft or chasm, 
hemmed in by precipices with sides as 
smooth as the manners of a confidence man 
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and as abrupt as a slap in the face. It is 
the exact reverse of that formation so char- 
acteristic of the Southwest known as a mesa; 
it is a precipice-walled plain. One might 
imagine it to be the work of some exasper- 
ated Titan who, peeved at finding the bar- 
rier of the Sierras in his path, had driven his 
giant spade deep into the ridge of the range 
and then moved it back and forth, as a 
gardener does when he wishes to set out a 
plant, leaving a gash in the mountains 
eight miles long and a mile deep. When 
flocks of wild geese light in the Yosemite, 
so John Muir tells us, they have hard work 
to find their way out again, for, no matter 
in which direction they turn, they are soon 
stopped by the wall, the height of which 
they seem to have an insuperable difficulty 
in gauging. They must feel very much like 
a fish in an aquarium which is forever 
battering its nose against the glass walls of 
its tank. The wall looks to be only about 
so high, but when they should be far over 
its top, northward or southward as the 
season may be, back they find themselves 
once more, beating against its stony face, 
and it is only when, in their bewilderment, 
they chance to follow the downward course 
of the river, that they hit upon an exit. 
The Lady went into raptures over the 
Sentinel Hotel, which, barring several 
camps, is the only hostelry in the valley. 
“Jt’s so cozy and homelike and old fash- 
ioned”” she enthused, “and that upper 
veranda running around it and the doors of 
the bedrooms opening onto it reminds me 
of some of those quaint old Southern taverns 
like the one we stopped at the time we* 
visited the Mammoth Cave, you know. 
Can’t we come here some time when there’s 
nothing to drag us away, and loiter for a 
lazy fortnight—please?” My memory will 
have to become very feeble indeed before 
I can forget the glorious spring day that we 
three spent in the golden solitude of the 
Happy Isles, eating our lunch with strips 
of bark for plates and a moss-covered 
boulder for a table, lying on our backs upon 
the shadow-dappled grass watching the 
sunbeams playing at hide-and-seek among 
the gently stirring tree-tops, loafing away 
the whole sweet day in happy idleness. 
Or the day among the giants of the Mari- 
posa Grove—we had to take stage to the 
lovely Sierran meadow of Wawona, with 
its hospitable old-fashioned hotel, and its 
mighty wall on the top of which are mar- 
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shaled that glorious company of trees, with 
patches of snow and of wild flowers side by 
side at their feet. Or the evening that we 
spent before the roaring fire of four-foot 
logs in the Sentinel’s ‘Big Tree room,’ 
popping corn and toasting marshmallows and 
taking turn and turn about in telling stories: 
the Lady of harem life in Asiatic Turkey, 
and Tommie of those mad, glad days when 
cattlemen and sheepmen fought for suprem- 
acy on the ranges and when hold-ups were 
as common as “blow-outs” are now, while 
I kept up my end by contributing incidents 
of life in Central Asia or episodes along 
Africa’s strange East Coast. But the road, 
the insatiable road, was calling to us and 
reluctantly we tore ourselves away from 
this most enchanting of all valleys. 
According to the rules promulgated by 
the Government, motorists can only leave 
the Yosemite between the hours of six and 
seven-thirty in the morning. After I had 
crawled out of a warm bed into the shiveri- 
ness of a Sierran dawn—for the early morn- 
ings are bitterly cold in the High Sierras 
I felt inclined to agree with Madame 
Pompadour that “traveling is the saddest 
of all pleasures.”’ But when we were sand- 
wiched in the tonneau of the car again, with 
the leng and trying grade by which we had 
entered safely behind us and the river road 
to Merced stretching out in long diagonals 
in front, we forgot all about the discom- 
forts of the early rising, for the big car 
leaped forward like a spirited horse turned 
loose upon the countryside, and the crisp, 
clear air dashed itselt into our faces until we 
felt as buoyant and exhiiarated as though 
we had been drinking champagne. After 
“checking out” at the Big Tree militars 
outpost, we turned down the road which 
leads through Coulterville to Merced, the 
walls of the canyon gradually becoming less 
precipitous and the rugged character of the 
country merging into orchards and these in 
turn to farms and vineyards as we de- 
bouched into the San Joaquin again. The 
run up the valley to Fresno—which, by the 
way, boasts one of the best-appointed and 
most beautifully kept hotels that I have 
ever seen in a city of anywhere near its size 
and to Visalia, was as devoid of incident 
as must be any journey of similar length 
through a flat and fertile agricultural! 
country, the only thing to break the even 
monotony of the endless orchards, vine 
yards and grain fields being occasional neat 
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The surrounding countryside is enjoying the benefits of a modern version of the Miracle of Moses, 
water having been produced where there was no water before by a prophet's 
rod in the form of an irrigating ditch 
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farm-houses brightened with green blinds 
and beds of red geraniums and overshad- 
owed by huge hip-roofed barns. Visalia is 
the starting point for the Sequoia and 
General Grant Big Tree groves which, like 
the Yosemite, are national parks, and like 
it have also recently been opened .o auto- 
mobilists. 

Bakersfield marks the virtual end of the 
San Joaquin valley, a few miles south of it 
the ranges of fawn-colored plush on either 
side of it beng linked by the Tehachap,, 
which is the ecognized boundary between 
central and southern California. Bakers- 
field owes its abounding prosperity to the 
enormously profitable oil-fields which sur- 
round it, its streets being lined by the florid 
residences and its highways resounding to 
the arrogant honk-honk of the high-pow- 
ered motor-cars of the ‘oil barons,” as the 
men who have struck it rich in the oil- 
fields are termed. I liked these oil barons 
because, with their loud voices and their 
boisterous manners and the picturesque- 
ness of their dress they typify a phase of 
life in the “Last West’ that is rapidly dis- 
appearing. There is something roush-and- 
ready and romantic about them; something 
which recalls their get-rich-quick fellows in 
Dawson and Johannesburg and the City of 
Mexico. Most of them have acquired their 
wealth suddenly; most of them have worked 
up from the humblest beginnings; and most 
of them believe in the good old proverb of 
“Easy come, easy go—for there’s more 
where this came from.” Red-faced, loud- 
voiced, with a predilection for broad- 
brimmed hats and gaudy ties, you can see 
them playing poker for high stakes in the 
back rooms of the saloons or leaning in 
boisterous conversation over the hotel 
bars—the last of the pioneers. I was told 
that Bakersfield buys more cuspidors than 
any city in the country, and after I had kept 
watch a while I thought that the assertion 
was very probably true. As the Lovely 
Lady’s experience with oil had been con- 
fined to lamps in farm-houses where she 
had stopped, and to a sperm whale which 
she had once seen harpooned in the South 
Atlantic, we motored out to the oil-fields 
to show her the fashion in which Mr. 
Rockefeller made his millions. It is not an 
attractive region. Hungry and bare are 
the gray hills, viscous the waters of the 
little stream that meanders between them, 
weird and gibbet-like the forest of derricks 
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which crown them. There is a smell of 
coal-oil in the air and the few habitations 
we passed were, by their very ugliness, 
obviously connected with this, the un- 
loveliest of the earth’s products. 

You will have to journey far to find a re- 
gion more desolate and forbidding than that 
lying between Bakersfield and the summit 
of the Tehachapi. Never shall I forget the 
deadly monotony of that long, straight road 
along which we pushed i: the teeth of a 
buffeting wind, with its whistling tele- 
graph poles, its creaking iron winamills at 
regular intervals, and its barbed-wire fences 
all converging to a vanishing point which 
looked to be perhaps five miles ahead, but 
at which we never seemed to arrive. There 
are no trees to obstruct the view of the 
barren hills which rim the distance and tor 
many miles there is not enough cover to 
hide a grasshopper, for the soil is poisoned 
by alkalis and the poor thin grass dies of a 
broken heart. But as our car panted its 
tortuous way from the floor of the valley 
up the face of the mountain wall which 
hems it in, the scenery became more varied 


and intesting. Great patches of the 
mountainside were clothed with masses 


of lupin ot the coldest brightest blue you 
ever saw. Sometimes the road would dip 
quite suddenly into a charming little hollow 
in the hills, shadea by venerable live-oaks 
and with a purling brook running through 
it, only to emerge again and zigzag along 
the face of the mountain, caging to the 
bare rock as a fly clings to the ceiling. 
Several times we had to stop for flocks of 
sheep—thousands and thousands of them— 
moving from one pasturage to another and 
driven by shaggy bright-eyed sheep-dogs, 
which hung upon the flanks of the flock 
and seemed to anticipate every order of the 
Basque herders. I noticed that all these 
herdsmen wore heavy revolvers at their 
hips and had Winchesters slung at the 
pommels of their saddles because, as Tom- 
mie explained, the historic hostility between 
cattlemen and sheepmen still exists upon 
these Sierran ranges and there is many a 
pitched battle between them, news of 
which never creeps into the columns of the 
papers. These frequent flocks delayed our 
progress considerably, for the road is narrow 
and to have driven through the woolly 
waves which at times engulfed our car 
would have meant driving scores of sheep 
over the precipice to dezth on the rocks 
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below. Then we had to reckon with the 
freighting outfits; huge high-wheeled can- 
vas-covered wagons drawn by sixteen mules, 
the driver controlling both vehicle and team 
from the back of the near wheeler. On the 
down-grades he checked the progress of 
the wagon by means of a brake operated 
by a hickory pole; on the up-grades he 
accelerated the leisurely progress of his 
long-eared leaders by shying skilfully- 
aimed stones at them from a supply which 
he had in a sack tied to the horn of his 
saddle. When we happened to meet one 
of these freighters on a road which was more 
than usually precipitous and narrow, with 
our outer wheels but a few inches from 
eternity—for the motorist is required to 
take the outside of the road if he meets a 
team on a mountain road, no matter in 
which direction he is going—the experi- 
ence was not altogether an enjoyable one, 
particularly when, as at one spot, we saw 
in the yawning gulch below us the remains 
of a car that had plunged to a fearful end. 

The change in scenery as we emerged 
from the mouth of the pass at Saugus was 
almost startling in its suddenness. Gone 
were the dreary wind-swept plains; gone 
was the endless vista of telegraph poles; 
gone the dun and desolate hills. We found 
ourselves, instead, at the entrance to a 
valley which might well have been the 
place of exile of Persephone. Symmetrical 
squares of bay-green oranges, of soft gray 
olives and of yellowing vines turned the 
floor of the valley into a chessboard of 
striking verdure. Rows of tall straight 
eucalyptus trees turned the highway into 
a tunnel of blue-green foliage. The moun- 
tains, from foot to summit, were clothed 
with lupins of a blue that dulled the blue 
of heaven. The oleanders and magnolias 
and palms and clumps of bamboo about 
the ranches gave to the scene a semi-trop- 
ical suggestion. This was the Santa Paula 
valley, perhaps the richest and most pros- 
perous agricultural region for its size be- 
tween the oceans and certainly the least 
advertised and least known. Unlike the 
residents of other parts of California, the 
dwellers in the Santa Paula issue no entic- 
ing literature depicting the surpassing 
beauties and attractions of their valley as 


a place of residence, for the very good reason 
that they have no land to sell, unless at 
fabulous prices. They have a good thing 
and they intend to keep it. Less than two- 
score miles in length and a quarter of that 
in width, the Santa Paula valley, which 
begins at Saugus and runs westward to 
Ventura-by-the-Sea, comes as near being 
frostless as any place in California. But 
its industries are by no means restricted 
to the cultivation of citrus fruits, for the 
English walnuts it produces are finer than 
those of England, its Smyrna figs are larger 
and better than those that come from Asia 
Minor, and its olives are more succulent than 
those that are grown on the hills of Greece. 

As with engines droning like giant bum- 
blebees we sped down the eucalyptus-ber- 
dered high-road which leads to Santa Paula 
the valley was flooded with the rare beauty 
of the fleeting twilight of the West. The 
sky, a moment before a dome of lapis 
lazuli, merged into that exquisite ashes- 
of-roses tint which is the foremost pre- 
cursor of the dark, and then burst, all un- 
expectedly, into a splendid fiery glow which 
turned the western heavens into a sheet of 
rosy coral. But, like most really beautiful 
things, the Californian sunsets are quick 
to perish. A few moments only and the 
rose had dulled to palest lavender and this 
to améthyst and this in turn to purple and 
then, at one bound, came the night, and 
our head-lamps were boring twin holes in 
the velvet flower-scented darkness. Before 
us the street lights of Santa Paula burst 
into flame like a diamond necklace clasped 
about the neck of a beautiful woman. We 
ran down a busy street ablaze with lighted 
windows, whirled around a corner into a 
stately avenue lined by ghostly oaks, and 
drew up beneath the porte cochere of just 
such a quaint and cozy hostelry as one 
would wish to find awaiting him at the end 
of a long but interesting journey. The 
door was thrown open wide and we were 
greeted by the flicker of logs upon a hos- 
pitable hearth. 

“Tommie” said the Lovely Lady, un- 
wrapping her motor veil, “if this is the real 
California that you have shown us, I think 
that I’d like to become an adopted daughter 
of the Golden West.” 


(In April the Autobirds of Passage will reach Lake Tahoe) 











6 ems is a French story extant which 
deals with the “mutiny of a sheep,” 
and in which the mutiny of sheep, 
speaking generally, is declared to be a terri- 
ble thing. Johnny McCabe’s mutiny, re- 
volt, insurgency or whatever you may please 
to call it, if not exactly terrible, was at least 
sufficiently alarming. 

Imagine a meek man with the martial 
prefix, ‘“Mc,”’ an absolute conflagration of 
red hair, including a ragged beard! No 
cripple, it is to be understood, no helpless 
invalid with a spirit broken by protracted 
pain, but an able-bodied, active and sinewy 
man, little, to be sure, but equal to his ten 
hours daily of gruelling toil in the “big 
works.”” And meek! No sheep was ever 
meeker, no lamb, nor any other species of 
dumb driven cattle; Moses was _ bellicose 
beside McCabe, the meekest day he ever 
saw; beside a mush of concession Johnny 
would have presented the appearance of a 
soup maigre; non-resistance was his doc- 
trine, and there was considerable jest about 
it too. 

Everybody knew that Johnny was meek, 
his mates from the foreman of his gang down 
to the last raw apprentice knew it and made 
him the butt for their blunt shafts of wit; 
the neighbors knew it and would have 
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scorned him therefor, but for the kindliness 
and helpfulness of the little man, which 
brought liking to mitigate contempt; Mona 
and Michael, his children, knew it and took 
their proper advantage, but none knew it 
quite so well as Mrs. McCabe. 

Fat and good-nature are popularly as- 
sumed to be synonymous terms, as applied 
to the human subject. Pathologically, it 
may be guessed that the comfortable cush- 
ions of adipose act as buffers between thin 
skins and sensitive nerves, protecting their 
fortunate possessors from the shocks and 
stings that provoke the lean to quick anger 
and sharp speech. However that may be, 
it is certain that Mrs. McCabe, for all her 
double chin and forty inches of circumfer- 
ence at the waist, was as shrill and poison- 
ous a shrew as could have been found in the 
length and breadth of the cinder-paved 
street of her residence. The big scream of 
the morning whistle as it aroused her from 
slumber seemed to stir in her a fury of petty 
emulation, and she began her scream at 
Johnny, at the children, at the neighbors, at 
the peddlers, at everything and anything, a 
stridulous falsetto of everlasting complaint 
and criticism. That was the normal con 
dition, which Johnny bore with patient en- 
durance, but there were times when Mrs. 
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\icCabe’s fat face grew scarlet and her 
vreen-gray eyes lit with a fury before which 

r husband trembled. 

For instance: 

When the trouble that ended in the strike 
came, Johnny preserved a discreet silence, 
but the talk of it grew and in time came to 
Mrs. McCabe’s long-lobed ears. ‘And 
what d’you s’pose you’re a-goin’ to do if 
there is a strike?”’ she inquired, sarcastically. 

Johnny stroked his red beard nervously. 
“T guess—maybe—I ought to stay with the 
boys—er—hadn’t I?” he stammered. 

“Sure” said his wife bitterly. ‘That ud 
suit you, stayin’ with the boys, loafin’ in 
the saloons an’ about the streets, smokin’ 
your filthy pipe an’ guzzlin’ beer while your 
iambly starved. Much you’d care whether 
they got a bite to eat or a rag to put on their 
backs if you had an excuse to lay off! 
This is your father, children, your lovin’ an’ 
ee father, settin’ there as cam as a 

ibbage crate an’ figurin’ on takin’ the crusts 
from your young m« ouths to please a passel 
of whapper-jawed whiskey-bloats of walkin’ 
delegates that never done a honest day’s 
vork in their worthless lives! Look at him!” 
She turned on the little man, ferociously. 

You let me ketch you a-strikin’!” 

“Cert’nly I ain’t a-goin’ to strike if you 
don’t think it’s right I should, Pet” said 
Johnny mildly. “I wouldn’t think of sech 
a thing.” 

You let me ketch you thinkin’ sech a 
thing!” said Pet, shaking a shower of hair- 
pins out of her head with the vigor of her 
warning gesture. 

So when, at the works, the subject was 
discussed and Johnny’s opinion asked, he 
made a deprecating objection to any ex- 
treme measures. “I don’t think I’d be 
justified in goin’ out, Walt” he said. 

“What!” roared Walt. “Ain’t you over- 
worked an’ underpaid? Ain’t you a miser- 
able serf an’ a slave, pourin’ out your sweat 
an’ blood to them silk- sock stockholders 
rollin’ in the lap 0’ luggshry?” 

“Sure, Walt” conceded Johnny. “Fur 
be it from me to deny it. That’s all true, 
just like you say.” 

“Then why wouldn’t you strike?” de- 
manded the other fiercely. 

One of the youngest apprentices, a pasty- 
faced cockney importation from Lambeth, 
answered with a howl: 

‘‘T carnt get awye ter marry yer ter-dye. 

My wife won’t let me.’ 
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“That’s the bloomin’ reason, if you arsk 
me”’ said the youngest apprentice. 

Johnny merely shook his head in mild 
reproof at the insult, and there was a general 
guffaw. Just then the shift boss approached 
and the men dispersed, sullenly and with 
marked deliberation, to their tasks. 

That night the strike was declared, but 
Johnny took up his dinner-pail the next 
morning and started out as usual. The 
gate of the high board and barbed-wire en- 
closure was thronged about with a buzzing 
group of men through which Johnny tried 
to edge his way. ‘‘Hello!” exclaimed one of 
the group. ‘See what’s here. Where you 
going with the dinner-pail, Johnny?” 

“Goin’ to work” answered Johnny trem- 
ulously. “The whistle’s blowed.” 

“You be blowed” said the man. ‘You 
can’t go to work, you fool! Don’t you 
know we’ve struck?” 

“T thought, if you didn’t mind, that I’d 
just kind o’ work anyway” pleaded Johnny, 
a pathetic look of supplication in his china- 
blue eyes. 

A chorus arose: ‘You’ve got another 
think comin’.” “Rats!” “You can’t work. 
Don’t you never believe you can.” “Run 
along home, Johnny, and wait till we send 
for you. 

“Well, just as you say, boys” returned 
Johnirty. “Only—only I know Mrs. McCabe 
won't like it.” 

Nor did she. “You call yourself a man 
an’ let them off-scourin’s, them dirty 
rapscallions, them pig-headed brutes blu ff 
you?” she cried. ‘Wouldn’t let you go in! 
Why didn’t you tell ’em to mind their own 
business an’ walk in whether they liked it 
or not, the low-lived lot! Because you was 
afraid to, that’s why, you mean-sperrited, 
weak-kneed apology! Now see here: you— 
walk —right —back —and—get— to—work, 
and if anybody tries to stop you, you tell 
"em what they are—a pack of riff-raff that 
nobody but a cowardly shirk would pay 
any attention to. Are you goin’?” 

“Why yes, Sweetness,” replied Johnny 
humbly. “Of course I’m goin’. I just 
thought I’d come back an’ tell you.” 

The epithet ‘‘weak-kneed” would have 
been well applied to Johnny McCabe as he 
again approached the works. The groups 
about the fence had swelled in number and 
the return of a delegation from the mana- 
ger’s office with an ne report had 
put them in ill-humor. Curses loud, deep 
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and polyglot filled the air, and the three or 
four burly individuals with stars con- 
spicuously displayed on their coats looked 
distinctly uneasy as they lounged at the 
gate. Toward these hard-faced guardians 
of property rights Johnny was making his 
way when he was caught roughly by the 
arm and spun around. ‘Where are you 
a-goin’?”” demanded the man who had 
seized him, scowling. 

“I’m a-goin’ to work”’ Johnny answered, 
for the second time that morning. 

“Work nothin’! said the man. “What 
you talkin’ about, you besizzled scab?” 

At the opprobrious word, a dozen men— 
twenty—a mob—were on the instant gath- 
ered around, surging to the little red-headed, 
blue-eyed center of the gathering storm. 
“He says he’s a-goin’ to work!” cried the 
scowling man who held him by the arm. 

Dry-lipped, Johnny strove to explain. 
“Boys, I ain’t no scab, but I gotta go to 
work. My wife—” 

A big Hunky swore gutturally and struck 
him. He staggered back and fell, his din- 
ner-pail bursting open and scattering dough- 
nuts, bread and fried egg in the cinder dust. 
Another of the strikers tried to kick the 
red head, but missed, and just then Dona- 
hue, the secretary of the local, shouldered 
through the press with a few irresistible 
heaves and dragged the little man to his 
feet. 

“It’s Johnny McCabe” he cried. “Here, 
men, stand back. Johnny ain’t no scab. 
Stand back, I tell you, and let him speak. 
What’s the trouble, Johnny?” 

Johnny wiped a little trickle of blood 
from his face and looked curiously at the 
stain of it on his shirt-sleeve. 

“You ain’t no scab, Johnny” said Dona- 
hue, encouragingly. “Speak up!” 

“Course I ain’t” answered Johnny. 
“T’m a union man an’ I don’t want to do 
nothin’ that the union don’t want me to do. 
But Larry,” he continued, desperately, 
“I’ve gotta go to work. My wife, she says 
I’ve gotta, an’ that’s all there is to it, if 
you kill me.” 

“A shout of laughter arose from the crowd. 
Donahue grinned with a full appreciation 
of the difficulty, picked up Johnny’s din- 
ner-pail for him, put it into his hand and 
gave him a friendly shove toward the gate. 
“Go ahead” he chuckled. “Go on in and 
work your belly-full; we won’t hurt you.” 
He turned to the mob with the smile that 
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was as irresistible as his shoulders. ‘Boys, 
I guess we can afford to let ’em have 
Johnny.” 

That was how Johnny came to work all 
through the strike, with no bricks or even 
aspersions cast on him. He will tell you 
with truth that he kept his union card. So 
a fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind, 
even in an industrial situation. But the 
strike was settled, with usual dissatisfac- 
tion to all concerned, and the long winter 
passed and spring came, and with the 
burgeoning of leaf and flower Mrs. McCabe 
experienced her vernal yearning for the 
society of her cousin in Maywood. She 
informed her husband in her character- 
istic manner of her longing for green fields 
and the sweet communion of kindred. 

“What are you a-goin’ to do tomorrer?” 
she asked sharply. 

Johnny started guiltily, as he nearly 
always did when she addressed him. ‘Do?” 
he repeated. 

“That’s what I said. What gre you 
a-goin’ to do? It’s English, ain’t it? Why 
can’t you answer me, stid of gappin’ at me 
an’ sayin’ my words after me? Do! What 
are you a-goin’ to do?” 

“Why, anythin’ you say, dear” replied 
Johnny. 

“T s’pose there’s nothin’ on earth that 
ud make you give a straightforrard answer 
to a straightforrard question’ remarked 
Mrs. McCabe. ‘‘You’ve got to beat about 
the bush an’ whip the devil around the 
stump just about so much. If I ast you 
what your name was you’d tell me it was 
whatever I liked. Say, what are you 
a-goin’ to do tomorrer? This here is 
Sat’d’y night an’ tomorrer’s Sunday an’ 
your day off.” 

“T s’pose we'll do about what we giner- 
ally do” hazarded Johnny. 

Mrs. McCabe grew red in the face and 
yut her fat arms akimbo. “Hah!” she ex- 
claimed. “That’s what I expected you'd 
say. Just about what a person might look 
for from you. As long as you can set 
around an’ smoke an’ snore an’ read the 
paper, it’s all you think of. There’s some 
men takes a little interest in their famblies 
an’ puts theirselves out to give ’em a little 
pleasure, but that ain’t you. Here am |, 
workin’ an’ slavin’ my fingers to the bone 
day in an’ day out to cook your vittles an’ 
wash your duds an’ keep a comfortubble 
home for you to fill up with your pizen 
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tobacker smoke, an’ what thanks do I get 
for it? That’s what I’m for, to drudge an’ 
slop around in suds an’ stand over the hot 
stove all day without rest or let-up. Not 
that I'd complain. You’d never hear a 
word out 0’ me. It won’t be but a year or 
two more afore I’m wore out an’ carried to 
my everlastin’ rest anyway, an’ then you'll 
be satisfied an’ happy. But when it comes 
to them innercent, helpless kids, I’m a-goin’ 
to speak out. If you ain’t got the natural 
feelin’s of a father, or any man with a 
smiver of decentcy an’ want to see your off- 
springs waste away an’ die for the want of 
a mouthful of fresh air, I tell you plain 
that you’re a-goin’ to hear from me. 
‘About what we ginerally do!’ Ain’t you 
ashamed of yourself?” 

Her voice, which in the beginning was 
loud and shrill, rose, as she went on to a 
crescendo of wrath that halted people on 
the street. Johnny shrank before the tor- 
rent in dumb dismay. 

“Well, ain’t you got nothin’ to say?” 
she asked. ‘Have we got to stay here in 
this sut an’ muck an’ smoke an’ never get 
away for a day’s outin’?” 

Here the little man had an inspiration. 
“How’d it be if we took the car an’ went 
to see your cousin in Maywood?” he pro- 
posed. 

“T don’t know” said his wife ungraciously 
and rather disconcerted by the proposal. 
“Tt’s the last thing I’d look for, for you to 
want to go anywheres, but I don’t see no 
reason why we couldn’t, exceptin’ that I 
ain’t got nothin’ fit to wear to a dog-fight. 
A person ud think that a man earnin’ the 
wages you do might dress -his wife re- 
spectable, but not you. One thing, Mame 
knows what I’m up against. I’ve told her 
often enough.” 

The next morning Johnny put on his 
Sunday clothes, including a shirt and collar 
rigid and mirror-polished from “the 
chink’s,” the penitential San Benitos that 
gave him miserable foretaste of anguish to 
follow. The clothes were bad enough, 
thought Johnny, with their sharp con- 
striction under the arms and their unlovely 
bagginess where they should have clung, 
the shirt was added torture to a throat 
wonted to the gentle caresses of soft flannel 
and pliant hickory; but the cousin! The 
cousin’s husband, rather. He was a clerk, 
one who wore the biled linen of gentility 
every day and who was a blowhard beyond 
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belief. Johnny was humble and had a 
proper sense of his own unimportance, but, 
as he confided to his good-natured friend, 
Donahue, “there was sech a thing as 
rubbin’ it in.” ‘‘An’ granted as he’s got 
pure-blooded Orpin’ton chickens an’ a 
pianner,”’ continued the little man se 
riously, “admittin’ that the store give him 
a raise Christmas an’ that he only missed 
sixteen votes of bein’ elected schcol trustee, 
seems like to me he could tell all that in two 
or three hours an’ then switch to some other 
subjeck. Not that I'd mind, if he wasn’t 
so swelled up, but, honest, Larry, it gives 
me the willies when he gets near anythin 
with a sharp point to it, I’m so afeered 
he’ll prick hisself an’ have to be took to a 
garage in a envelope to get pumped up.” 

But no hint of all this was ever breathed 
to Mrs. McCabe, and Johnny even counter 
feited a lightness of spirit as they set forth 
on the day’s jaunt, and whistled a popular 
air, for which indecorum he was promptly 
reproved. Pleasuring was a serious matter 
with Mrs. McCabe, a thing to be under- 
taken in vexation of spirit and with carking 
care, and she was in the appropriate frame 
of mind. She showed this by a galling fire 
of comment upon the deportment and be- 
havior of the children and by her observa- 
tions to the conductor of the car upon 
which they embarked, he having remarked 
that Mona was an unusually fine child for 
the half-fare age. Beyond this, there was 
no untoward happening for the first stage 
of the journey; it was at the transfer that 
the trouble began. “The chutes crowd” 
was there in waiting and when the Madison 
car came at last there was a rush for it. 

Mrs. McCabe, by sheer bulk and weight, 
forged throygh, pushing the children ahead 
of her and securing seats for them and her- 
self. Johnny saw that much and also that 
she had severely elbowed a big man in a 
brown derby hat who had a sinister twist 
to his mouth and who swore viciously as 
he clambered in after her. Then Jchnny 
was pushed aside, but by a miracle of good 
luck he succeeded in slipping into a vacant 
seat in the rear of the car. Then the aisles 
became crowded and he _ was_ happily 
screened off from his wife’s observation, 
noting which, he pulled from their place oi 
concealment a pipe and tobacco and began 
to smoke with infinite gusto. 

Just before the car started, Johnny heard 
Mrs. McCabe’s voice raised in shrill 











The next morning Johnny put on his Sunday clothes, including a shirt and collar mirror-polished 


denunciation of something or somebody, but 
he was not certain which until the next 
stop when the twang and jangle of it sud- 
denly became distinct. 

“If two-legged hogs like you didn’t try 
to shove in on ladies, they wouldn’t get 
shoved. You ought to travel in a wagon 
with your feet tied, you ought, you great 
big ugly tough, you—”’ 

Whoops of laughter from adjoining seats 
and strap-hangers interrupted this sally 
and there was a movement forward along 
the aisle. Johnny, however, kept his seat 
and there was a grin on his face. 

“He’s sure a-gettin’ his,” the little man 
remarked, half aloud, and the passenger 
opposite to him nodded appreciably. ‘“She’s 
a peach” was hisscomment. But on this 
occasion Mrs. McCabe seemed to be get- 
ting “hers” also, for a bass rumble responded 
to the treble of her denunciation and the 
bystanders and bysitters laughed again. 

\t the next stop, the man opposite re- 
marked “They’re still a-chewin’ the rag,” 


and it seemed so, but the bass voice was 
apparently getting the better of it, the 
treble only interjecting an occasional and 
rather tremulous ‘Shut your big mouth!” 
Then, urged by curiosity, for the bass voice 
had inferior carrying qualities, Johnny got 
up with his pipe hidden in the hollow of his 
hand and edged through to the front of the 
car where he saw what filled his soul with 
amazement and consternation. His wife, 
his indomitable, awe-and-terror-inspiring 
wife, was shrinking, actually shrinking be- 
fore the man in the brown derby hat who 
leaned forward in his seat, his face purple 
with rage, shaking a stubby finger in her 
face. 

“Call yourself a decent married woman, 
do you?” barked the big man. “You may 
be married but you ain’t decent by a damned 
sight. If you’re married, I pity your hus- 
band, tied up to a hellion like you.” 

Mrs. McCabe opened her mouth once 
or twice to reply, but words failed her, and 
suddenly her face began to work and a 
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couple of tears trickled down her cheeks, 
and at that Johnny’s heart gave a sudden 
jump and something seemed to choke him, 
but only for the time it took to draw a gasp- 
ing breath that in its exhalation became a 
shout that parted the crowd before him. 

“Vou!” 

In that instant the big man’s purple face 
blanched and in his bulging eyes he showed 
what Johnny had never seen before in the 
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blows and inarticulate cries of rage? This 
Johnny! And there was to be a greatet 
wonder, for, as the big man reeled and fell 
at the curb, a cry arose of “Police!” and 
two stalwart drab-helmeted minions oi 
retribution pushed in and laid hands upon 
the victor in the strife; whereupon Johnny 
broke loose with a jerk from the one and 
dealt the other a buffet that toppled him 
over. There followed much that. was in 














Could this be her meek and inoffensive husband—this flaming whirl of wrathful energy? 


eyes of mortal being—a look of fear. In 
the same instant Johnny jumped and hit 
out and the two men, grappled together, 
tumbled from the car. 

Johnny was up first and then the amaze- 
ment was Mrs. McCabe’s. Could this be 
her husband—her meek, gentle, timid and 
inoffensive husband—this flaming whirl 
of wrathful energy who was driving her 
bulky insulter before him with furious 


distinguishable—a scrimmage of sorts in 
which the little iron-worker was mercuri- 
ally elusive, cat-quick to dodge and hit, 
and staggeringly effective when he landed. 

Once they all went down in a heap, but 
Johnny writhed from under like an eel and 
regained his feet in time to swing a potent 
fist to the ear of the officer who first reached 
him, and a drab helmet rolled in the gutter. 
He broke away once and, for a moment, 

















She quailed before the blaze of wrath in his eyes 


they paused before flinging themselves 
upon him again; then a club struck him a 
blow that would have fractured his skull 
but for the stiff hat that had jammed down 
on his head, and with that, they had him. 

It must be said to the honor of the force 
that the two policemen bore the little man 
no malice, being persuaded that he was 
crazy. At the booking, they charged dis- 
orderly conduct and resisting an officer. 

“An officer!” echoed Johnny, still pant- 
ing and with the flame in his eye un- 
quenched. “Drop your clubs or give me 
one for myself and V’ll clean out the whole 
station full of you.” 

This defiant bearing he maintained, and 
in course of time Mrs. McCabe returned 
from Maywood with the cousin’s husband 
as acceptable bail. When Johnny was led 
up from the cell where he had declined to 
languish, disheveled, tattered and blood- 
stained, a figure for dismay, Mrs. McCabe 
felt like bursting into tears at the sight of 
him; but for discipline’s sake and the sake 
of the cousin. she refrained. 

“Well!” she snapped, and her tone con- 
veyed disgust, reproach and the promise of 
more to follow. 


Johnny turned on her like a dog from a 
disputed bone. ‘Well! he returned, sav- 
agely. “It’s well, is it? I'l tell you what: 
you may think it’s well, but don’t you say 
it. Not to me. Understand? 

He walked up to her and shook his finger 
in her face as the man in the brown derby 
had done, and she quailed before the blaze 
of wrath in his blue eyes. 

“The next time you go out with me you 
keep a civil tongue in your head. Hear 
me?” 

And seeing that her dominion had passed, 
Mrs. McCabe answered submissively: 

“Ves, Johnny dear.” 


The next morning the yeungest appren- 
tice curled himself up in an ecstasy of glee. 
“Ho, look at the heye!” he chanted. “Look 
at the heye! Look at the heye!  ’is 
missis—”’ 

He broke off in a strangled howl as 
Johnny’s fingers gripped his neck. The 
next moment he was propelled violently 
forward by the forceful toe of the little 
man’s boot and sprawled in the damp 
cinders of the shop floor. 

“Take that, you whelp!” said Johnny. 
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The great bathing pavilion, at the head of a 
succession of pools 


STATELY HOMES OF 
CALIFORNIA 


By PORTER GARNETT 








IV. ARCADIA 


ITUATED in Montecito valley, near 
Santa Barbara, the residence of George 
O. Knapp, Esyuire, commands from 
the eminence upon which it stands a spa- 
cious and inspiring view. Behind Arcadia, 
as Mr. Knapp calls his place, rise the sudden 
slopes of the mountains—etched in vertical 
patterns by a thousand watercourses and 
outcroppings—which closely shelter the 
coast of California at this point, while 
below it, in the opposite direction, lies the 
gracious curve of the shore-line and the 
waters of the Pacific which on clear days 
are as blue as lapis lazuli. In the distance 
the imposing length of Santa Rosa island 
stretches like a sleeping leviathan. 
It is in this majestic setting—a setting 
which would be overpowering were it not 
tempered by the 


erected dwelling-places. Many of these 
are interesting on account of their design, 
the gardens which surround them, and 
the objects of art which they contain. 
Montecito valley may be said, therefore, 
to be given over to fine residences and has 
become, by reason of these improvements, 
coupled with the great natural beauty of 
the place, one of the most charming and 

desirable residential spots in California. 
We are, however, at present concerned 
with only one of the many beautiful places 
in Montecito valley. As one approaches 
Arcadia one sees from afar the lofty square 
tower of the mansion rising high above the 
surrounding trees. A nearer view reveals 
the fact that this tower at once dominates 
and unifies the design of the house. For 
the casual ob- 





charming pros- 
pect of the valley 
itself, with its 
sylvan garment 
draped irregular- 
ly upon its foot- 
hills and canyons 
—that many per- 
sons of wealth 
and taste have 








server it is simply 
a tower—a_suf- 
ficiently common 
place thing to be 
sure — but even 
the slightest anal 
ysis of its lines 
and proportions, 
its simplicity and 
dignity, and its 











The long wide porch which overlooks the lawn and the 
572 water gardens 
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ticularly discreet and admirable fenes- 
tration reflects credit upon its designer, 
Mr. Russell Ray. 

Before giving a more detailed descrip- 


tion of the house something should be said 
of the grounds and gardens which surround 
it. The property comprises some two hun- 


dred acres of which about fifty are at the 
present time under cultivation. It is en- 
tirely surrounded by a wall of the buff 
sandstone which is quarried near Santa 
Barbara and much used in that neighbor- 
hood. <A great part of the 
grounds is heavily wood- 
ed with oaks, andthe making 
of roads and paths seems to 


have been governed to a » 
great extent by the position of an 
the trees and by those physi- {% 


cal conditions of contour 
whichestablish 
‘ ” 
“natural 

routes from 
pl ice to place. 
Littie effort 
has been made 
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juncts of a stately home as the stables, 
garage and sundry outbuildings. 

The mansion is an irregular building, 
expressing certain characteristics of Italian 
architecture in the lines of its red tile roof 
and in the arches of the loggia and win- 
dows. It is finished in stucco of a yellowish 
tone. Ornamental wooden trellises cover 
the walls in many places to the height of 
the first story. Three large reproductions 
of metopes from the frieze of the Parthenon 
(about four by eight feet in size) should 
be mentioned 
here as form- 
ing part of the 
exterior deco- 
ration. Two 
of these are set 
into the wall 
of the long 
wide porch 
which  over- 
looks the lawn, 
while the third 
serves to dec- 
orate a smaller 










in the direction porch. 

of formal de- The salient 
sign, so that characteristic 
ne walks of the interior 
through the of the house 
grounds with a is a kind of 
sense that one massive | sim- 
is surrounded plicity. = Ex- 
by nature, yet cept for the 
nature ren- break fast- 
dered more “Seo tut.” ot room, with its 
charming by * picturesque redwood fabric-covered 

- bark, a sequestered . a 

the hand of oa place of informal wallsin colored 
man which has entertainment design and its 
bedecked the delicate furn- 
earth with that Oy ishings, all the 
profusion — of apartments on 
color which ees 7 the ground 
can only be floor—the hall, 





achieved by means of the gardener’s art. 
As one threads the “meandering paths” 
one encounters here and there an occasional 
ornament such as a marmoreal seat or a 
Della Robbia plaque set in a stone pillar. 
Hidden among the trees at some distance 
from the house is a building of an unusual 
and picturesque character. It is called 
“The Hut” and is rudely constructed of 
redwood bark. It is used by the owner for 
purposes of informal entertainment. Else- 
where are to be found such necessary ad- 


the drawing-room, the library, the dining- 
room and the music-room—exhibit massive 
dignity and agreeable simplicity. Only 
such furniture as is necessary for comfort 
and essential to taste is employed, and 
there is the same agreeable lack of pro- 
fusion in the ornaments. 

The woodwork throughout is of a rich 
dark tone which harmonizes delightfully 
with the neutral grayish color of the walls. 
All the doors have arches (thus carrying 
out the round forms which are to be 
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observed in the exterior) and their tympa- 
nums contain floral carving in relief. 

The furnishings of the dining-room are es- 
pecially noteworthy. The sideboard, the table 
and the chairs, elaborately carved, have been 


made to match the Spanish 
cabinet —a_ fine original 
piece—which is also a part of 
the equipment of this room. 

The music-room _ has 
great distinction. The 
same dignified treatment 
of the woodwork and walls 
already alluded to is to be 
seen here. The ceiling, 
however, is much higher, 
sufficiently high in fact to 
accommodate an organ-loft 
and pipe-organ. The loft 
is reached by means of a 
curving stairway inclosed 
within a railing of slender 
and delicately - designed 
spindles. Two large re- 
productions of panels from 
the ‘“Cantoria” of Luca 
della Robbia are set in the 
wall on either side of the 
entrance to the music room, 
which is just below the 
organ-loft. They, with the 
wide doorway, the organ 
overhead and the graceful 
stairway at one side, give 
an unusual and _highly 
interesting character to 
this end of the room. 

The extent of the man- 
sion may be sufficiently 
indicated by the statement 
that it contains thirty-two 
bedrooms. Twelve. of 
these—each with an indi- 
vidual bath—are in the 
tower, which contains also 
a tea-room (in the belve- 
dere), an electric kitchen, 
wardrobe room, servants’ 
dining-room, etc. 

Returning tothe grounds, 
in order to convey an idea 
ff the character they will 


have when the plans for their development 
are carried out, it is necessary to offer some 
description of the baths and water-gardens 
which have been designed for Mr. Knapp 
by Mr. Francis T. Underhill and which are 
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The lofty square tower, at once domi- 
nating and unifying the mansion 


of the West. 
residence in 


applied. 


at the present time in course of constructic 
The scheme is an extensive and interest- 
ing one and involves the construction of 
great pavilion or bath-house, forty by o1 
hundred and sixty feet in size, from which « 


tendsat various levelsa suc- 
cession of pools in formal 
design, connected by ter 
races and stairways. Thes« 
divisions of the plan are 
arranged along an axis lik: 
the links of a chain and 
stretch from the pavilion 
at one end to a tea-garden 
at the other, a distance of 
about 12co feet. The tea- 
garden is to be flanked by 
two Greek temples oi 
severely simple design. 
The pavilion, which is 
also classic in design, will 
occupy a position a little 
below the border of the 
lawn that spreads before 
the mansion. Its interior 
will have two major divis- 
ions. In one of these there 
will be a hot plunge, the 
other will be subdivided 
into dressing-rooms, tub- 
rooms and the like. The 
facade which fronts upon 
the projected water-gar- 
dens will be constructed 
largely of glass, the metal- 
mullioned windows being 
placed between the con- 
crete columns that support 
the roof. A central grilled 
doorway opens upon a 
spacious terrace which will 
contain a large open-air 
cold plunge in the design 


of which the rectangular 
form has been avoided. 


Below this point occur the 
children’s pool, the lily 
pool and the various other 
divisions of the sunken 
garden. 

When this great scheme is 
finally realized Arcadia will 


be without doubt one of the wonder places 
Already there is no private 
California to 
term “stately home” can be more fittingly 


which the 
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A VOYAGE TO TAKE SOUNDINGS, 
FINANCIAL AND OTHERWISE, 
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O doubt you have heard the story 
N of the man who said he “had trav- 

eled all over the United States and 
part of Texas.” Probably, too, you have 
been informed that Texas, with her 265,000 
square miles, is a fourth larger than the 
German empire; that across the state from 
El Paso to Texarkana is as far as from Chi- 
cago to New York, and from Texline in the 
panhandle to Brownsville near the coast a 
ticket costs as much as from Chicago to 
New Orleans; and that if all the people of 
the United States were to move to Texas 
tomorrow, it would still be less densely 
populated than is Massachusetts. 

Enough. We will bother you no more 
with brain-stretching statistics. As well 
try to embrace the fat lady of a circus as to 
attempt to encompass in a brief article 
like this the broad waist of a state that 
measures nine per cent of the nation’s area. 
Kindly hold up a map of Texas while we 
hastily carve a comparatively small slice 
for your inspection. This fragment will 
be roughly defined as stretching from San 
Antonio southwest to Brownsville and from 
San Antonio northwest to El Paso. It is 
800 miles from Brownsville to El Paso, as 
the Rio Grande flows. It is 150 miles 
across from “the land of manana” to San 
Antonio, as the crow flies. 





The terriiory in question is big enough 
in itself to form one or two good-sized 
states, It contains a single county that is 
larger than ancient Greece, and another 
in which you could deposit the Kingdom 
of Israel quite handily. When the South 
Pole was discovered people nodded _ their 
heads with approval and said that the ex- 
ploration age was at an end. In southwest 
Texas there are many square miles which 
have never felt the foot of man; there are 
idle acres awaiting the plowshare; surface 
and subterranean streams eager to irrigate 
the arid portions; rich mineral deposits 
ready for exploitation; little known varie- 
ties of trees that yield fruits, nuts, gums, 
dyes, oils and perfumes; plants that pro- 
duce flax, hemp, soap, pepper, spice and 
an endless number with medicinal values. 
In fact it has been only some five or six 
years since the development dollar first 
rolled down the map into southwest Texas. 

THE PASS OF THE NORTH 

The capital city of the Upper Rio Grande 
valley, or Trans-Pecos country, is, and al- 
ways will be, El Paso. Old-timers will 
tell you that this city (El Paso del Norte 
The Pass of the North) was first brought 
to the knowledge of the civilized world 
by the followers of Coronado, in 1540 to 
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1542, who found here an agricultural village 
of Pueblo Indians. Since that time the 
site of E] Paso has changed its nationality 
several times, and the silt-laden Rio Grande 
has switched its channel. In 1827 was 
built the first house of the present El Paso, 
located just north of Pioneer Plaza. Its 
owner irrigated his land and ran a 
flour mill in front of his house with water 
from the dam, still existing. The visitor 
in El Paso today will find the twelve-story 
Mills building on the exact location of this 
earliest residence. 
THE CROSSING OF THE TRAILS 


Let me commend El Paso’s past to the 
historian, novelist, short-story writer and 
poet. There is no spot in the United States 
more rich in “raw material’? waiting to be 
manufactured by the typewriter. It is 
only in stressing El Paso’s most essential 
advantage that the past affects this article: 
El Paso is the lowest pass across the Rocky 
mountain uplift—rugged backbone of the 
country—between the equator and the 
Arctic circle. Here crossed the old Spanish 
trails connecting Chihuahua and Santa 
Fé, California and Chicago, and the Gulf 
of Mexico and California. Across this pass 
came the military roads from Missouri to 
California. Through El Paso del Norte 
ran the old Butterfield stage line, which 
received $600,000 a year for carrying the 
mail between St. Louis and San Francisco. 
It required 21 days to make the trip of 
This line was discontinued in 
1861 when Wells Fargo installed their 
pony express system. When the “gold 
fever” was on in California fully one-third 
of the emigrants from the East came by 


3000 miles. 


way of El Paso. 

The point is this: here, at the crossing 
of the old trails, they have builded a city. 
Tourists alight from palatial Pullmans at 
El Paso’s $500,000 union station today. 
Only yesterday the creaking “prairie- 
schooners” paused here and the weary 
oxen were eased of their yokes. There now 
awaits for the traveler, instead of the camp- 
fire, the choice of excellent modern hostel- 
ries with soft-footed waiters; a million- 
dollar hotel has been recently opened. 

THE PASS COUNTRY 

The “El Paso country,” that area in 
which El Paso is dominant, is as large as all 
the United States east of the Mississippi 
In a district embracing 1,000,000 


river. 
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square miles there will never be a city that 
will compete with El Paso. It is approxi- 
mately 600 miles from El Paso to San An- 
tonio, Fort Worth and Dallas on the east: 
800 miles to Denver on the north; 800 miles 
to Los Angeles on the west, and 1200 miles 
southward to Mexico City. East of El 
Paso is the empire of Texas with its cotton 
fields and cattle ranges; west lies a rich 
mineral district, producing one-fourth of 
the world’s copper supply; New Mexico, 
with more coal than any other common- 
wealth, lies to the north; and south, with 
16,000,000 people, is Mexico, producing 
more silver than any other country in the 
world and with almost unlimited timber 
and agricultural resources; and from E] 
Paso’s gate stretch nearly 200 miles of 
rich, Egypt-like Rio Grande valley soil, 
soon to be irrigated. 


OUTGROWING ITS CLOTHES 


FE] Paso is awake to its advantages. It 
has to be; little, but ambitious and bass- 
voiced, neighboring towns have their eyes 
on their leader, and you cannot realize 
how quickly a Western village can outgrow 
a suit of clothes. The 1910 census gave 
EI] Paso 39,000, an increase of 147 per cent 
in ten years. In 1920 it should be a city of 
at least 100,000 and it has more than half 
that now. The post-office receipts have 
quadrupled in the past decade. The city 
was one of the first ten in the United States 
to adopt the commission form of govern- 
ment. Its 1700 automobiles spin over 
thirty-five miles of paved streets. It has 
the lowest insurance key rate in Texas, 
twenty cents. A noteworthy feature is 
that fewer than fifty of El Paso’s 11,000 
residences’ are built of wood. The city 
uses pure water from the Sacramento 
mountains, supplied by a municipal plant 
costing $1,500,000, with a daily capacity 
of more than 7,000,000 gallons. There is 
excellent street car service. For five cents 
you can take a trip of several miles into the 
interior of Mexico. In spite of the revo- 
lutionary activities across the line just now 
EI] Paso really pays less heed to them than 
Chicago does to its city baseball series. 

The man who has not seen El Paso for 
several years would hardly recognize it 
now. Electric signs are as acrobatic as in 
New York. Playhouses are almost as fre- 


quent as Mexican “hombres” peddling 
peanut candy. Its broad well-lighted 
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treets are the beds of concrete canyons of 
ommerce. In fact El Paso calls itself 
‘The Reinforced Concrete City.” The 
levelopment is told in many eight, ten and 
twelve stories that penetrate the wonder- 
ful blue of Western skies. Ten years ago 
there was only one building taller than three 
stories. : 
LARGEST IN THEIR LINE 

Do you know that the largest  silver- 
lead-copper custom smelter in the United 
States is located at El Paso? Or that the 
largest wood finishing and box factory in 
the world is situated here, several hundred 
miles from accessible timber? This is the 
million-dollar plant of the Pearson inter- 
ests, English capitalists. The lumber is 
shipped in over an affiliated road from their 
mills in Chihuahua where these capitalists 
three and one-half million acres of 
pine timber land. The total investment 
represented by railroad, mills and factory 
is $40,000,000. 

El Paso has flour mills, cement plants 
and many other manufacturing interests, 
a total of one hundred and twenty-five, 
representing an investment of nearly $1o,- 
000,000, and its wholesale and jobbing 
business carries an investment of $2,000,000. 
But other factories and wholesale houses 
are needed. As a lure to the development 
dollar, El Paso offers four transcontinental 
railways—two of them have shops here 
and also two railways leading into Mexico. 
It has exceptional in-bound and very ad- 
vantageous out-bound freight rates. Labor 
is cheap and plentiful, and there is an un- 
limited supply of coal and coke near at 
hand. In addition to lumber, mining and 
agriculture, $35,000,000 is spent in El 
Paso’s trade territory per annum for live- 
stock, wool and hides; 329 clear days in 
the year make possible maximum returns 
from factory labor at minimum cost. 
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PLEASURE SEEKER, PAUSE! 

You who may be headed west, take the 
old trail that the Forty-niners followed and 
pause awhile in the Pass City. Possibly 
you may make the trip via automobile: 
all the southern all-the-year-round auto 
routes go through El Paso. You can make 
side-trips to the races, missions and_ bull 
fights of historic Juarez; to the ruins of 
ancient cities that whisper the story of 
\merica’s earliest inhabitants; to the Hueco 
tanks which were the watering-place of 


pioneer travelers. Here you will find not 
only inscriptions made by the gold hunters 
but interesting Indian paintings. Visit 
the army post at Fort Bliss. If you are 
traveling in the summer, take a trip out to 
Cloudcroft, El Paso’s roof garden. At the 
end of a few hours’ run you will have left 
El Paso’s elevation of 3762 feet and arrived 
at an altitude of 8650 and a mid-summer 
temperature that never surpasses seventy 
degrees. This summer playground boasts 
the loftiest golf links in America. El Paso 
is not only a natural “stopping off” point 
for transcontinental tourists, but its popu- 
lation is being augmented more and more 
during the winter months by thousands of 
pleasure and health seekers. 


THE SIGN OF THE ELEPHANT 


A huge stuffed elephant towers on a 
pedestal in the temple of the El Paso Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and gazes glassily upon 
the street. And to this altar are wont to 
come the mighty men of the tribe, yea, 
even the rulers of the city, and, taking their 
cigars out of their mouths, worship it with 
their eyes. For this idol represents the 
great Elephant Butte dam, one of the 
world’s newest seven wonders. It is being 
constructed by the Government across the 
Rio Grande, tro miles by rail north of El 
Paso in New Mexico, and it will settle the 
controversy between the United States and 
Mexico as to water rights of the respective 
nations. The dam gets its name from the 
fact that the proper angle and a strong 
imagination produce the outlines of an 
elephant on the face of a cliff in the Elephant 
Butte mountains. The dam is more than 
half completed, and when finished will be 
1200 feet wide, 280 feet high from bedrock, 
212 feet thick at bedrock, and will create 
a reservoir forty miles in length with a 
storage capacity of 2,760,000 acre feet, or 
more than 700,000,0¢c9,000 gallons—suffi- 
cient to cover Delaware with water to a 
depth of three feet, or fill a ten-foot stand- 
pipe reaching to the moon. The cost will be 
approximately $8,000,000. It will be the 
world’s greatest irrigation project, being 
twice as large as the Roosevelt dam and a 


third larger than the Assouan dam_ in 
Egypt. Fertile valley land extending about 


100 miles north of El Paso and forty miles 
south will be irrigated. All temperate zone 
crops can be grown, and the markets will be 
excellent. 
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One who has not seen El Paso lately would 
hardly recognize it now. Ten years 
ago there was only one building 
higher than three stories 


famous as a health resort, and the 
hunting is splendid. Blooded live- 
stock has taken the place of the 
‘“longhorn;” the silo is beginning to 





Paso as it was in ISS81. 


The business center of El 
hard to realize how quickly a western 
village outgrow 


s its clothes 
PROPHECY MADE GOOD 


When Baron Von Humboldt, the his- 
torian, once said: ‘‘“Somewhere on the border 
of Mexico and the United States a mighty 
city will spring into existence to become the 
metropolis of all that region,” it is evident 
that he was prophesying about El Paso. 
This city will certainly continue to monop- 
olize the date lines even after the Mexican 
trouble is settled. 


DRYS AND WETS 


In the territory southwest of El Paso, 
the Government, the state and the railroad 
are spending much money in familiarizing 
the people with the proper dry farming 
methods. At Pecos, and many _ other 
places, there is great development of irri- 


gation by pumping from wells. Fort 
Stockton irrigates from springs. Marfa 


and Alpine show excellent results from both 
irrigated and dry farming. The Fort Davis 
mountains in this section are becoming 
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make its appearance, and this part 
of southwest Texas is advancing. 

There is considerable irrigation 
by pumping from the Rio Grande at Del Rio, 
Eagle Pass and other points. Laredo is a 
good border town of considerably more than 
10,000, and among other irrigated crops 
has become quite famous for its onions. 
But following the Rio Grande we find the 
greatest contiguous body of irrigable land 
in the “Brownsville country.” From ten 
miles south of Brownsville to sixty-five 
miles north and inland fifteen miles on 
the Texas side centrifugal pumps deliver 
water from the river to the alluvial land. 
There are three lifts, one from the river to 
the “‘first bench” lands, a greater lift for the 
second bench, and a lift of nearly 100 feet 
for the third bench, which is hardly profit- 
able under present conditions. The two 
governments should get together (not an 
easy matter just now, it appears) and 
arrange for a dam similar to the Elephant 
Butte to supply the water by the natural 
and cheaper diversion system. At present 
about 250,000 acres on the Texas side can 
be supplied with water. 

















rhe great Elephant Butte dam, one of the 
world’s newest seven wonders and _ its 
largest irrigating project, will settle the 
controversy between the United States and 
Mexico as to water rights 


A VEGETABLE KINGDOM 


The average rainfall is above 
twenty inches. The growing 








season is full ten months and prac- 
































tically all crops except wheat and 


oats are grown. The Browns- 
ville country can raise more 


truck than a single track railway can haul 
out. Dates, figs, grapes, peaches, pears 
and plums are among the fruits grown. 
Cabbage sometimes produces sixteen tons 
to the acre per annum, and Bermuda 
onions 350 to 700 crates. There is no 
better vegetable growing district in the 
United States, but the chief trouble is in 
marketing such an enormous quantity. 
In 1900 this section had only 20,000 people. 
Now it has more than doubled. Irrigation 
has been extensively practised for but six 


years. It needs better marketing associa- 
tions. It needs local canneries, and espe- 


cially a kraut factory. 

In the meantime the farmers are sanely 
turning to diversification. Alfalfa makes 
seven and eight cuttings, corn two crops, 
and many other standard varieties are 
being raised and fed to cattle and hogs. 
The dairy cow and poultry are becoming 
important. Labor is cheap. The climate 
is healthful, and summer heat is not felt as in 
parts of the state which have more rainfall. 


cover Delaware three feet deep. 


The dam when completed will store water enough to 


It will be a third 


larger than the Assouan dam in Egypt 


THE SAN ANTONIO COUNTRY 

For the sake of brevity allow me to 
roughly group the rest of southwest Texas 
as the “San Antonio country.” The area 
in which San Antonio is commercially 
dominant is somewhat larger than the 
state of Ohio. It includes 40,000,000 acres 
susceptible of cultivation, of which only 
about 11,000,000 acres are now being tilled. 
The population of this territory approxi- 
mates 1,600,000, but if it were developed 
to its capacity it would sustain more than 
5,000,000 people and San Antonio would 
be a city of 1,000,000 inhabitants. The 
sum of the crops that can be grown in the 
different portions of this district, ranging 
from the semi-tropical Gulf coast to the 
northern boundary, includes every variety 
known to the United States. 

Only yesterday, it seems, this entire 
territory was one vast cattle range, but 
since the coming of the wire fence and the 
farmer the San Antonio country has made 
agricultural progress at such a rapid rate 
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that it has become famous even throughout 
the West—land of rapid evolutions. The 
staple crops are cotton, corn, alfalfa, milo 
maize, kaffir corn and every variety of 
vegetables known to the maker of seed 
catalogues. The tendency of the modern 
farming is toward diversification, stressing 
cattle feeding, hog raising, dairying and 
poultrying, along with the growing of al- 
falfa, maize and other forage crops which 
seem to be especially suited to the climatic 
conditions of this section. 

The average annual rainfall at San An- 
tonio is slightly above twenty-seven inches. 
Some portions of its territory have more; 
the majority a little less. The rain comes 
mainly during the growing season. A 
comparatively small proportion of this 
district can be economically subjected to 
irrigation. Thus it can be seen that in this 
land of light precipitation, diversification 
is essential for stability in farming opera- 
tions, including live-stock. It is suicidal, 
nowadays, not to raise stock, what with the 
soaring prices of meat. The régime of the 
picturesque old cow-man is gone forever 
from the San Antonio country, and in his 
stead reigns the business-like stock-farmer. 
Thousands of silos are springing up over 
the district—in short, the stock-farming 
area of this section is beginning to resemble 
very much the choice farm lands of Kansas 
and Iowa. But the southwest Texans grow 
crops while the Iowa farmer is cooped up 
in the house and watching only coal bills 
and snowdrifts grow. 


FORWARD, MARCH! 


However, San Antonio is the mirror that 
reflects the character and prosperity of its 
trade territory. While it is one of the oldest 
towns on the North American continent, 
the first white settlement having been es- 
tablished here in 1684, San Antonio was a 
sleepy frontier trading post until the past 
few decades. In 1900 the population was 
52,221. In 1910 it was still the largest city 
in Texas, with a census report of 96,614. 
The 1913 population is conservatively 
estimated at 115,000 within the corporate 
limits, and 10,000 in the suburbs, making 
a total of 125,000 people living and doing 
business in San Antonio. In 1911 commer- 
cial engineers forecasted a population for 
the city of 205,000 in 1926. But if the last 
two years’ forward stride is maintained 
throughout the decade—and San Antonio 
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is “advancing the spark” at every milk 
post—the 1920 census will show the city 
to have passed the estimate six years befor: 
the time fixed. A prominent San Antonia 
confidentially intimated to me that if any 
Texas city surpassed them in 1920 it would 
have to work both day and night shifts. 

And yet San Antonio is not “booming.”’ 
It has the healthiest growth possible, as it 
is far too small for its trade territory. For 
instance: Texas leads the nation in live 
stock, with a valuation of $156,000,000; 
nearly $62,000,000 of this amount is in the 
San Antonio territory, represented mainly 
by cattle and hogs. And yet there is no 
large packing-house in San Antonio! There 
are 7,000,000 pounds of wool marketed in 
the San Antonio country every year, but 
the city’s list of manufacturers shows no 
woolen mills. Texas produces one-fifth of 
the world’s cotton and two-thirds of all 
grown in the United States; cotton is one 
of the leading crops of San Antonio’s terri- 
tory, but there is no cotton mill in the city. 
No portion of the United States grows as 
large a bulk and as infinite variety of 
vegetables as southwest Texas, and yet there 
is no large cannery in San Antonio. 


WHY? 


Why these conditions? San Antonio has 
six railroads, and equitable freight rates. 
It has a low tax rate. Within the past six 
years good lignite coal has been discovered 
at its back door, and the production is now 
more than a half-million tons per annum. 
The city’s electric rate is two cents per 
kilowatt. Oil-fields are near at hand. 
Mexican and negro labor are plentiful and 
cheap, and skilled labor is attracted by the 
climate and easily held because of the low 
cost of living. The Government is expend- 
ing $3,000,000 giving the city deep water 
at Aransas Pass, an improvement which 
means a great reduction in freight rates. 

BECAUSE: 

The answer is: because Texas has been 
overlooked by the capitalist with the Devel- 
opment Dollar. Texas today manufactures 
only $75,000,000 worth of its raw material 
and ships to outside factories $45 2,000,000. 
If all the farm products were manufactured 
in the state the price would increase $150,- 
000,000 per annum over that now received 
for the raw material. A billion dollars will 
be required to build all the factories needed 




















San Antonio entertains annually some 
forty thousand tourists 




















Meanwhile the city’s manufacturing 
prestige advances rapidly 














Irrigation starts in March from the Medina dam, San 
commercially and spectacularly 


Antonio’s greatest asset, both 








in Texas. But thanks in part to the quick- 
ening influence of the Panama Canal and 
its vast benefits to the state, especially 
south Texas, the new era is on. More 
factories are being installed in Texas than 
in any part of the world. And San Antonio 
stands in the forefront. Here you will 
find what is said to be the only large “chili 
powder” factory in the world. San Antonio 
ranks first in the shelled pecan industry. 
There are factories which handle spices 
imported from Mexico. Here is claimed 
to be the only large mill that grinds ‘*Tama- 
lina flour’—which is the meal that makes 
the Mexican “tortilla.” Texas leads in the 
bee and honey industry with 5,000,000 
pounds of the latter annually, one-half of 





which is produced in the San Antonio 
country, mainly around Uvalde. 

San Antonio is rather more than a quaint 
old tourist town, eh? But the tourisi 
dollar is in evidence as well. Two of the 
city’s hotels cost more than a million each. 
It has 5000 registered automobiles and the 
annual upkeep of them would more than 
pay for the three tallest sky-scrapers in the 
city—there are ten office buildings more 
than cight stories high. It is estimated 
that $20,000,000 will be expended within 
the next three years in San Antonio and 
Bexar county, mainly in street and road im- 
provement. An excellent auto road has been 
built from the city clear to El Paso, where 
it connects with transcontinental routes. 
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What is it that brings 40,000 visitors to the 
city every year? An average winter temper- 
ature of 54 degrees, and an average summer 
one of eighty-two degrees, which is tempered 
by the Gulf breezes. San Antonio more 
closely resembles Los Angeles as to climate 
than any other city I know of. Health 
is another offering. The altitude is only 
about 7oo feet, but the humidity is light; 
there is practically no malaria or fever; 
among the natives one never meets pneu- 
monia, bronchitis or pulmonary troubles. 

And then there is the Medina dam, San 
\ntonio’s biggest asset both commercially 
and spectacularly. This dam is about 
forty miles west of San Antonio at the head 
of a deep canyon in the Medina river, and 
impounds flood waters in a lake eighteen 
miles long. It was built by the Pearson 
interests of England, at a of several 
millions, in the remarkably short period 
of one year. The dam is 1580 feet long at 
the crest and about 160 feet high above 
the river’s bed. It has a capacity of more 
than 300,000 acre feet, and is now almost 
full. Irrigation starts in March, this year, 
on more than 60,000 acres of black “hog 
wallow” and fertile sandy loam in Bexar, 
Medina, Atascosa and Frio counties, much 
of it located within sight of the lights of 
San Antonio. This is the only extensive 
irrigation project in the vicinity of the 
city, to whose stability its sure and maxi- 
mum crops will add immeasurably. It is 
estimated that the land subject to this dam 
will in time support a population of 300,000. 

TEXAS’ HOLY OF HOLIES 

Now let us “remember the Alamo.” 
You can’t really forget the Alamo; San An- 
tonio will not let you. Telephone exchanges, 
streets, factories, boys, buildings, parks 
almost everything is named after the Alamo 
or for Bowie, Bonham, Crockett or Travis, 
its most noted heroes. 

What is known as the first of the missions 


cost 


is that of San Antonio de Valero, from 
which comes the name of the city. It was 
founded in 1718. This mission is also 


“first”’ in the heart of every native Texan. 
For the sacred Alamo was the chapel of 
this mission, built in 1744, and still stand- 
ing in its ancient state in the heart of the 
city. I saw the Alamo first by the glorious 
moonlight of a “Dixie’? December night. 
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As I stood alone and gazed at the “birth 
place of Texas liberty,” involuntarily my 
hand rose to remove my hat. The next 
day I visited it again. The sweet-faced old 
lady in charge, one of the “Daughters oi 
the Republic,” was the only woman I have 
ever met who was glad to tell her age. She 
was proud of her closer connection with th 
Alamo than the younger generation can 
claim. She reminded me that “there is 
only one Alamo in the world and you are 
standing in it now.’”’ Her eyes sparkled as 
she suggested that ‘each step you take is 
on the blood of one of those one hundred 
and eighty-six Texas patriots who on March 
6, 1836, held at bay 4000 Mexicans under 


General Santa Anna. And every Texan 
died fighting!” 
Toward the West three centuries ago 


went the mail-clad conguistadores in search 
of the fabled kingdom of Gran Quivira, 
with its seven cities of gold where, said the 
legend, even the drinking cups and plates 
were of solid gold. They traveled over the 
southwest Texas prairies, their horses’ 
hoofs sinking deep in the perfumed tapestry 
of the blossom-covered earth, and though 
they found no treasure they told the world 
of the beautiful land and sparkling rivers. 
Had they but known it, they were in Gran 
Quivira as long as they were in Texas! 
Wealth is being realized in the state today 
at the rate of a billion dollars and more a 
year. And the “Seven Golden Cities,” 
are they not El Paso, San Antonio, Dallas, 
Houston, Fort Worth, Galveston and 
Brownsville, or Beaumont—or shall we say 
that they have grown to seventy times 
seven? 

There is room for many large cities in 
Texas. Governor Colquitt says that “Texas 
needs and can support 3,000,000 more 
farmers.” It is getting them at the rate 
of nearly 100,000 per year. You can’t 
keep homeseekers away from Texas’ low 
priced land, long growing season, home- 
stead exemption laws, and excellent public 
school system. But what southwest Texas 
needs most of all just now is Big Capital; 
more men like Dr. Pearson to build its 
dams; more Alonzo Tafts to develop its 
big ranches; more factories—in short, more 
financiers sowing the development dollar 
broadcast in the furrows of opportunity. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ARCHER AND OTHERS 
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FIVE DOLLARS FINE 


By GEORGE PATTULLO 
Author of: The Lie-bill 


IMustrated by Arthur Cahii] 


INDY Bill reined his horse at the 

WV bridge over Salt Fork on the out- 

skirts of Ivanhoe in order to read 
He read it twice, slouching in the 
saddle. It was in white letters on a board 
painted red. Then he spat thoughtfully 
into the oily stream. 

A nester came along the road in a canvas- 
topped wagon, with a wife and three chil- 
dren behind him on a mattress; two buckets 
banging beneath, and a flea-ridden mongrel 
slinking in rear. 

“Whoa!” he cried. 

‘he wagon came to a stop with screaming 
o! brakes ten feet from the bridge, and he, 
too, gravely spelled out Ivanhoe’s ordi- 
hance, 

‘This town” remarked Windy by way of 
greeting, “is shore getting high-toned. 


the sign. 


Why, a poor man couldn’t afford even to 
drown hisself at that rate.” 

“You fixing to drown yourself?” 

“Not today” Bill replied. “Not exactly. 
No, sir, Dll stick around yet a while. 
You’ve missed the idea, friend. Where’re 
you bound?” 

“We aimed to camp just around that 
bend—behind them hackberries.”’ 

It was a cool shady spot; the town, half 
a mile distant, spread out over a sand flat 
and flaunted its ugliness like a brazen 
woman. 

“T got some plover here” Windy said 
craftily, pointing to half a dozen quail 
hung from his saddle-horn. 

The nester’s eyes sparkled. 

“Good!” he exclaimed. “I seen some 
quail back yonder, but Sally Jo wouldn’t 
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let me shoot ’em ’count of being out of sea- 
son. She’s awful scary, Sally Jo is. But 
plover’s different. You’d best throw in 
with us for supper, Mr.—what’d you say 
your name was?” 

“Sommers. Bill Sommers.” 

“Mine’s Pink” volunteered the other. 
“Brother Sidney Pink. Them plover look 
good to me. Let’s go. Giddap, mules. 
You camp right with us, Mr. Sommers. A 
blanket on the ground beats that ol’ hotel 
any day.” 

“That’s Windy admitted. 
active, tol’able active.” 

Without allowing second thought to blow 
cold on their decision, Brother Pink wal- 
loped the mules with a long stick, being 
eager for the quail, and slued the wagon 
about. Shortly they were established for 
the night on the brink of the river amid a 
cluster of hackberry trees. Within that 
leafy retreat was the hush of remoteness. 

Windy helped feed the mules and build 
the fire and cook; then they ate in high 
good-humor. Afterwards, while the sun 
was still above the rim of the world, Brother 
Pink ceremoniously drew out a Bible from 
a leather bag and prepared to read. The 
act did not surprise Windy, and he smoked 
placidly. Turning the leaves, the Brother 
inquired “Are you a religious man, Mr. 
Bill?” 

“T am” replied Bill guardedly, “and then 
agin I ain’t.” 

Mrs. Pink interjected “You don’t look 
like one to me, Mr. Bill!” 

“No, ma’am? You shore surprise me. 
Appearances is very deceiving, Miz Pink. 
You can’t generally always tell. They 
make fine readin’. Yes, indeed—many a 
time I’ve put in the livelong night a-readin’ 
from the Scriptures, ma’am. They’re a 
great comfort to an afflicted heart.” 

Brother Pink coughed and looked hard 
at him. 

“Who,” he inquired, ‘who 4s your fa- 
vorite character in the Ol’ Testament, Mr. 
Bill?” 

“Charakter?” repeated Windy, sparring 
for time. “Charakter—I don’t take you, 
Brother Pink.” 

“What person do you like best of all in 
the Ol’ Testament?” 

“Oh,” replied Bill in great relief, “I al- 
ways cottoned to that there Mr. Simpson. 
He was some man, that Mr. Simpson was.” 

“Mr. Simpson?” echoed Mrs. Pink, 
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rather dazed, “I don’t seem to rememb: 
him, Mr. Sommers.”’ 

“Shore you do, ma’am” insisted Wind 
anxiously. “Shore you do. You must r 
member Mr. Simpson—that great big guy 
from New York who took the jawbone of ; 
mule and beat ten thousand Philadelphians 
most to death.” 

Husband and wife gazed at each othe: 
sadly, and then Brother Pink proceeded to 
read the Twenty-third Psalm. . With an 
uneasy feeling that he had said the wrong 
thing, Windy listened in discreet silence, 
his huge bulk stretched at ease on the 
blankets Brother Pink had provided. He 
nodded approval at intervals. “He maketh 
me to lie down in green pastures.” 

“That’s fine” murmured Windy Bill. 

The nester had prayers after the reading, 
and offered some supplications about pluck 
ing a brand from the burning, the gist of 
which was vague; but Bill had his suspic 
ions. Then Mrs. Pink gathered the chil 
dren into her ample lap, partially undressed 
them and tucked the three under the covers 
in the wagon. 

“So”—blowing smoke into the leaves 
above his head—‘‘you hold a man _ had 
ought to forgive his enemies?” 

“T sure do, Mr. Bill. Don’t it say, if thy 
enemy smite thee on the right cheek, turn 
to him the left also?” 

“Maybe” replied Bill cautiously. “I 
ain’t saying it don’t, Brother Pink. But 
that was wrote a long time ago, remember. 
Fashions has changed.”’ 

“Tt’s sinful to harbor malice” chanted 
the nester piously. “Keep your heart 
humble, Mr. Bill. Look at me—I wouldn’t 
hurt a fellow human for all the gold in the 
world. Remember we’re commanded tv 
love our neighbor, Mr. Bill.” 

“He ain’t my neighbor.” 

“Who ain’t?” 

“He ain’t. Well, anyhow—if a man’s a 
skunk, do you reckon you’re required to 
love him, Brother Pink?” 

“Skunk is a strong word.” 

“Tt’s shore hard on a skunk to call Sam 
Pitblado that.” 

“Sam Pitblado?” the nester repeated in 
an altered tone. “Do you know Sam Pit 
blado?” 

“Well, I should wonder. Do you?” 

“J—T done met him” answered Brother 
Pink vaguely, and that closed the conversa 
tion between them for the night. 
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The Brother was very restless in bed and 
turned over four or five times before getting 
settled to his satisfaction. This roused his 
wife, who murmured sleepily “Ain’t Mr. 
Billafunny man? But Ilike him, don’t you?” 

‘“Huh-huh. But he’s a man of wrath, 
Sally Jo. You’d ought to of seen the mean 
look in his eye just now” returned her hus- 
band, and went to sleep. 

They were astir before dawn, and the 
mists of morning still hung low above the 
ground when the little party got under 
way. They had to swing the wagon back 
onto the road in order to cross the bridge. 
Windy Bill rode in the lead. 

As his mount set foot on the echoing 
timbers, another horseman entered at the 
opposite end, coming from Ivanhoe. He 
was a long lean man, and wore a wide hat 
low over his forehead. The two met in the 
middle of the bridge and Windy stopped 
his horse. He drew in a deep breath of sat- 
isfaction, as might a weary traveler at the 
end of a journey. 

“So,” said he, “I’ve found you at last!” 

The other peered a moment, and whirled 
half about as though his first impulse was 
to flee; but instantly changed intention 
and faced Sommers, holding his mount 
under a tight rein. Along came Brother 
Pink in his wagon with a brave clanking 
of chain traces, and rolling, full-mouthed 
objurgations of the mules. 

“What the tarnation—?” began Brother 
Pink, in high dudgeon over being stopped, 
but at sight of the stranger threw on the 
brakes. 

“Well?” queried the man from Ivanhoe, 
very slowly. 

“T see you know me”’ said Bill. 

“Yes, I know you all right. What’re you 
doing here?” 

“Come looking for you.” 

Brother Pink cocked his ears eagerly. 
He could scarce recognize Windy Bill’s 
voice. Gone was the careless note, the 
loud harshness of loquacity. Windy talked 
in a level vibrant tone, articulating his 
words with care, but a threat lurked in 
every precise syllable. Even Mrs. Pink 
sensed that, and clasped her youngest 
tightly to her breast in apprehension. 

“Get down” ordered Bill. “I want to 
talk to you.” 

The other started to obey. 

‘None of that” Windy cried sharply. 
“Don’t you make any play like that, Pit- 
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blado. Take your hand away. Now get 
down and let’s talk.” 

He dismounted, whirling his horse in the 
act so as to bring it broadside between 
them. Pitblado also stepped down, exer- 
cising less caution, and stood waiting for 
what might come next. 

“Here” exclaimed Brother Pink to his 
wife. “Hold the lines.” And he climbed 
down from the seat. 

“What’re you feeling for back there, 
Mr. Sid?” inquired Sally Jo, as the Brother 
began to rummage under the mattress at 
the back of the wagon. 

“Nothing” replied that champion of 
peace, extracting a 25-35. He placed the 
weapon where it could be come by readily. 
Then he leaned against the wheel and 
watched the meeting of Windy Bill with 
Pitblado. 

A spectator unversed in the ways of their 
type might have surmised from the casual 
air with which Mr. Sommers approached 
Mr. Pitblado that nothing more serious 
portended than discussion of a horse trade, 
or a neighborly gossip over weather con- 
ditions. Bill .did, indeed, appear somewhat 
thoughtful, but this was offset by a straw 
on which he chewed. And Pitblado was 
rolling a cigarette, the reins over one arm. 
Neither he nor Windy paid any attention 
to the-nester or his outfit, held up for their 
colloquy. 

Three feet off, Windy Bill came to a 
halt. He scrutinized Pitblado for a long 
minute before he spoke. 

“What—the—hell,” he remarked at last, 
“she sees in you, I can’t figure out.” 

Pitblado had nothing to say to this, but 
he was nervous. He spilled tobacco plen- 
tifully. 

Bill went on: “Women’ll love most any- 
thing, though. Anything that wears pants 
looks like a man to most of ’em. And so 
she had to go to work and fall in love with 
you. With you.” 

Brother Pink moved discreetly from the 
rear to the front wheel, that he might miss 
no word. At a loss for a reply that wouid 
not provoke an outburst, Pitblado lamely 
inquired ‘‘Where did you come from?” 

“T come from her. She’s sick, and she 
wants you.” 

Pitblado seemed to wince; he turned away 
his head and stared up the road to Ivanhoe, 
as if he would have welcomed an interrup- 
tion, 
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“Vou ain’t worth the killing” Bill told 
im. “If she was me—if I was her, I 
ouldn’t waste a second thought on a 
irry polecat like you.” 

“That ain’t no way to talk.” His pride 
purred him to that much assertion of him- 
clf, but the protest came feebly. 

“Maybe not. But I notice you stand 
or it. Say’—the other’s profile was turned 
to Bill—‘‘ain’t you part Indian?” 

“My grandmother was a 
Why?” 

“T thought 
though all things were made clear. 
explains a lot.” 

After a considerable pause of indecision, 
Pitblado asked ‘Well, what do you want 
me to do?” 

“If I had my way you could go plumb to 
blazes. But Annielee—she’s sick—maybe 
she won’t never get well, Pitblado. Any- 
how, she wants you back. And so I done 
said I'd fetch you.” 

‘“What—what’s the matter with her?” 

“We don’t rightly know” was the dis- 
tressed reply. “‘She’s just sort of peter: 
out. Fretting, I reckon. Anyhow, she’s 
mighty low, and Doc Armstrong figures 
she can’t hold out much longer unless some- 
thing happens.” 

Pitblado curled his fingers in his horse’s 
mane and looked down at the ground. 

“T don’t see,” he said with visible reluc- 
tance, “what I can do.” 

“You'll come back with me. That’s 
what you'll do” asserted Windy Bill. ‘“No- 
body can treat my li’l’ sister like you done. 
You'll come back and we’ll have that wed- 
ding. She’s all ready still. Yes, sir—got 
her dress and all—just lays there and looks 
at that dress and fingers at it.” 

His hands opened and closed spasmodic- 
ally, but Pitblado was too absorbed in his 
fears to note the symptom. He licked his 
lips, glanced up the road, down at his boots 
and swiftly at Windy Bill. Then he said: 

“T can’t go back, Bill. There’s no good 
talking about that now. DUm—I’m mar- 
ried.” 

Softly Brother Pink stepped back and 
secured his rifle. As for Windy, he drank 
in another deep breath and gave a pre- 
monitory hitch to his belt. 

‘Well, you sorry skunk” was all he said, 
then his rage mastered him and he made a 
rush on Pitblado. 

\s he sprang, the man from Ivanhoe 
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jerked an automatic from his hip pocket, 
but Windy knocked it from his hand, send- 
ing it spinning into the river. He swung 
wildly at Pitblado’s face, missed, and they 
clinched. Both were big men, both were 
awkward and unskilled in physical combat 
—all disputes in their respective careers 
had been arbitrated with a gun. So they 
floundered about the bridge in a tight em- 
brace, each trying to trip the other. Their 
horses shied off; Pitblado’s ran away 
toward town. Mrs. Pink had hard work 
holding the mules, while her husband, that 
man of humility, circled the combatants, 
holding the rifle by the barrel, apparently 
on the lookout to bang somebody over the 
head with the butt. 

No rules of fair play operated here. 
Neither had ever heard of a ban on hitting be- 
low the belt, and would have scoffed had 
he heard. The idea of each was to win— 
winning would justify any method—and he 
followed it with singleness of purpose. 

Pitblado tried to gouge Bill’s right eye 
with his thumb. Failing in that, he bit 
him on the shoulder as they wrestled chest 
to chest, their breath straining. The pain 
brought a grunt from Windy, who applied 
his knee to Pitblado’s stomach and forced 
him to loose his hold. 

“Stop ’em, Mr. Sid!” shrieked his wife. 
“Oh,. stop ’em!” 

“T can’t get a whack at him, Sally Jo. 
Wait.” And Brother Pink, who had his 
own plan to terminate the fight, ran around 
them once more. 

Windy tripped on a nail and went down. 

“Watch out. He’s got a knife!” warned 
the nester. 

Astraddle of Sommers, Pitblado pinned 
him fast with knees and right hand. The 
other hand was raised for a blow. In it was 
a long-bladed clasp-knife. 

Taking heed of the cry, Windy heaved 
mightily, almost unbalancing him; but Pit- 
blado recovered himself. Unable to ply 
the blade, he jabbed with it at close quar- 
ters, and Bill cried “Oh.” Brother Pink 
leaped on Pitblado’s back and tried to 
scrag him. 

“T reckon” he panted, “‘it’s time—me— 
to take a hand.” 

They lurched upward, the taller man 
striving to twist about that he might reach 
Brother Pink. And now Windy tottered 
to his feet, dazed but full of fight. He 
charged down on them, sweeping his great 
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arms about the pair, but he was weak and 
could effect little. 

The three, locked together, crashed 
against the rail of the bridge and through 
it. For an instant they hung on the edge, 
Pitblado clawing at empty air as though 
to stay their fall. Then down they went, 
and plumped into the sluggish current 
twenty feet below. The spray of their con- 
tact splashed aloft to the wagon. 

“Oh, they'll drown!” shrilled Mrs. Pink, 
forgetful of the mules and all else. “Your 
pa’ll drown. He'll drown. That’s what he 
gets for fightin’. Where’s that rope? Oh, 
why don’t somebody come?” 

Somebody was coming. Along the road 
from town galloped a rider, flogging his 
horse to its utmost speed. He arrived at 
the bridge-head just as the three came up 
for the first time, and plunged down the 
bank recklessly, uncoiling a rope as his 
mount slid through the cascading shale. 

Immediately after the three heads showed 
above water, two of them disappeared 
again. Those were Pitblado and Windy 
Bill. The third moved slowly from the 
circle of their struggles and was directed 
toward the opposite bank. Brother Pink 
was ambitious to prolong the span of his 
life and, being a fair swimmer, did not 
delay. Nor did he concern himself about 
the others, but paddled into shallow water 
and there rested, blowing water from his 
nose and scanning the stream. 

Bill came up again shortly, threshing 
with his arms and gurgling prodigiously. 
Both Brother Pink and the newcomer 
yelled advice at him, but it was plain that 
he could neither see nor hear. Pitblado 
was clinging around his neck and legs, with 
the desperate strength of the drowning. 

“Choke him!” howled the Brother in a 
frenzy of anxiety. “Choke him off, Bill!” 

And, having saved himself, he started 
manfully back to the relief of his fellow- 
traveler. Evidently Windy realized his 
only recourse. He thrust the fingers of his 
left hand against Pitblado’s nostrils as a 
wrestler will do to break a punishing hold, 
and struck hard on Pitblado’s jaw with the 
other fist. They were instantly submerged 
again. 

“Come back!”’ wailed Mrs. Pink from the 
bridge. ‘Come out of there this minute. 
Mr. Sid. You’ll get drownded.” 

The rider on the bank was spurring along 
its edge, his loop ready for the throw. He 
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shouted to Brother Pink to know if he 
required help. 

“Not me’ sputtered the 
“Keep your eye out for Bill.” 

A head and shoulders bobbed into view. 
The rope whined and sped, and off started 
the stout horse up the shale. With a noose 
around his neck that threatened to kill 
him very thoroughly, Windy Bill was 
dragged into the shallows. There the rider 
instantly gave him slack, jumped {from his 
mount and waded into the stream, for Bill 
was so far gone that he lay inert in the 
water, bubbles rising about his head. 

“Ouch!” cried Brother Pink suddenly, 
from the center of the stream. 

Something had plucked at his legs under 
water. He avoided the thing and it went 
by. Then he, too, scrambled out of Salt 
Fork and hastened to Windy’s side. 

The roper had Windy Bill up-ended and 
was getting water out of him by the simple 
process of shaking him by the legs, much as 
you would empty a sack. But the victim 
was not sufficiently drowned to appreciate 
the treatment. 

“There ain’t—no call—for all that” he 
coughed. 

Upon which his rescuer desisted and 
watched Windy with prideful satisfaction 
as he sat up and spat out water, rubbing 
his chest as though it pained him. 

“Oh-oo, I’m sick!” groaned Bill. 

“Say, you’re bleeding” exclaimed the 
other. ‘‘Where’re you hurt?” 

“Tt ain’t—much. Only a cut. 
the ribs here.” 

Too nauseated to talk more, Windy 
stretched out on his face. Reassured as to 
him, the other two moved up and down 
the brink for sight of Pitblado, but there 
was no sign of him. 

The roper gave up very soon and returned 
to Bill. Brother Pink went farther down 
stream, despite his wife’s protests against 
mixing further in this pother. From time 
to time he wrung his hands and seemed 
filled with remorse. 

After a while Windy became conscious 
of his rescuer beside him, and turned over. 

“Hello” he said weakly. “Who’re you? 
I reckon you just come in time, friend.” 

“Vou was like to go for turtle food” 
admitted the roper. 

“Say” queried Windy, after an intervai. 
“What’s your name?” 

“Simpson.” 
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“Simpson?” Bill repeated in a wondering 
tone. ‘Mr. Simpson of New York?” 

“T was raised there” the other confessed 
grudgingly. “But that was a long time 
back. How did you know? I done thought 
I’d lived that down.” 

“Oh, I just knew” said Windy. 

Very curious, the man from Ivanhoe 
squatted beside him and they conversed. 
Windy told him in disjointed fragments 
how it befell that the three were found 
struggling in the river. 

“Well” said Simpson judicially, “it looks 
like Sam’s a goner. I can’t see hide nor 
hair of him. And I don’t guess anybody 
in Ivanhoe is going to raise much of a 
holler, Mr. Sommers. Not even his wife. 
She had to leave him.” 

Brother Pink now came trudging back 
to confirm the surmise that Pitblado was 
a goner. 

“He must be stuck at the bottom some- 
where down stream, don’t you reckon?” 
said he. “I went clear down to them shal- 
lows, but he never showed up.” 

“Maybe” offered Simpson, “he’s at the 
bottom out there in the middle.” 

““No-oo, [ don’t think so” Brother Pink 
answered slowly. ‘It seems to me he went 
down stream.” 

“What the Sam Hill” inquired Windy, 
“did you get into the ruckus for, Brother 
Pink?” 

The Brother flushed under his tan. 

“Why, that ornery rascal done sold me a 
mare last year what had blind staggers. 
Fooled me sure enough, he did.” 

Bill rose painfully, clutching at Simp- 
son’s shoulder for support. 

“Well” he said, “he’s done for. So let’s 
go. I want to give myself up and get it 
over with.” 

“Give yourself up?” ejaculated Simpson 
and Brother Pink in one breath. 
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“Why,” argued Simpson, “there’s no 
sense in that, Mr. Sommers. We all seen 
he was drownded. Meand Mr. Pink here’I! 
swear to that. And Mr. Pink’s wife, too. 
He done attackted you. He cut you with 
a knife.” 

Windy passed a hand over his eyes as 
though to clear his thoughts, and sighed. 

“All right” he acquiesced dully. ‘Then 
I won’t go in to Ivanhoe at all. No, sir, 
I'll hit back. Ill tell her—what did he die 
of anyhow, Brother Pink?” 

The nester scratched his head. 

“How’d measles do?” he suggested hope- 
fully. 

“They don’t sound right a-tall’’ was the 
doubtful reply. “It'll have to be something 
a heap stronger.” 


“Because he couldn’t swim” put in 
Simpson. 
“No, Dll tell her he died of this here 


meningitis” said Windy. ‘That’s it. She 
won’t know what it is any more’n I do, and 
so it’ll ease her mind. Yes, sir, that’s what 
I'll say. Do you mind catching that there 
horse for me, Mr. Simpson?” 

When he was again in the saddle, Windy 
Bill turned his face westward toward New 
Mexico. At the end of the bridge he paused 
under the sign and fumbled in his pocket. 

“Tm agoing to act fair and square by 
this town” he called back, ‘‘and you can 
tell °em so. Well, adios, you two. Good- 
by, Miz Pink. Take care of that husband 
of your’n.” 

The sign, with its white letters on the 
red background, was just above his head. 


WARNING—$5 FINE FOR THROWING 
ANY THING IN THE RIVER. 


Windy Bill stood in the stirrups and, 
prying out a nail with the blade of his 
knife, hammered a five-dollar bill squarely 
onto the center of the board. 
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Vice-President and Manager of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce and Lately Member 
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II. WELCOMING THE IMMIGRANT 


MONG the Pacific Coast states, all 

of which are vitally interested in 

the coming of the immigrant 
through the Panama Canal, 
California, in particular, is deter- 

mined that her future citizens 

shall have a “square deal,” and, to compass 
this end, has entered upon an enlightened 
policy of welcoming the immigrant. After 
the opening of the Panama Canal, when 
ships sail direct from European ports to the 
Golden Gate, the disembarking immigrant 
will meet a different experience from that 
which faced his less fortunate brother who 
in years past entered the United States 
through the port of New York. The West 
is to profit by the trying experience of the 
East through many decades of immigration. 
A close study of the so-called “immigra- 


tion problem” in those Atlantic states 
where it is most pressing shows that practi- 
cally all the difficulties attendant upon the 
presence of foreign people in large numbers 
are fundamentally social and _ industrial 
problems having their root in conditions 
which are not created by the newcomers 
themselves. If the immigrants came to a 
country in which the social and industrial 
systems were ideal, no problem would arise 
through their presence, even though they 
came in greater numbers than they have 
ever attained. Our wrong method begins 
with our reception of the immigrant and 
continues throughout our system of fitting 
him into our American life. 

Though it is the policy of the United 
States to welcome into the country all 
well-meaning European peoples who are not 
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disqualified physically for admission, yet the 
puzzled immigrant invariably meets with 
many unexplained obstacles and the im- 
pression left upon his mind is that he is 
grudgingly admitted. A head tax of four 
dollars is paid to the United States for every 
immigrant admitted to the country. The 
original idea back of the levying of this tax 
was to create a fund for the assistance, pro- 
tection and distribution of those strangers 
who came to live among us. This idea has 
long since been forgotten, and the United 
States utilizes the large sum of money col- 
lected annually from immigration in build- 
ing battle-ships, rather than in building 
citizenship out of the people who con- 
tribute it. 

The new arrival first of all faces searching 
examination on the part of officials. This 
examination is necessary, but it need not be 
conducted in such a spirit as to convey to 
the immigrant the feeling that not only is 
he unwelcome but that he is liable to de- 
portation upon the slightest of technical 
causes. The officials are not inhuman, but 
it is not their business to be kind. They 
take their cue from a long-established habit 
of mind that the purposes and person of the 
alien must be viewed with extreme 
picion. When an official must inspect 
thousands of people a day it is hard for him 
to continue to realize that they are human 
beings, every one of whom is passionate in 
his desire to improve his condition in seeking 
a better country. The entrance ordeal is 
dreaded by the immigrant from the time 
he makes up his mind to come to America 
until he is shoved through the gate that 
admits him to American soil. The never- 
failing topic of conversation in the steerage 
is “Will I get in?” It is small wonder that 
in their desire to make sure of entrance they 
sometimes even hamper their own admission 
by the preposterous iales they concoct to 
evade the supposed requirements of ad- 
mission. 

The officials are bent upon the task of 
sorting the human multitude into the right 
divisions of the labyrinthine Immigration 
Station, and they cannot take time to ex- 
plain to the bewildered people why families 
are separated, why some members are ad- 
mitted at once and others not, how long 
they are to be detained, or whether they are 
to be denied entrance and returned to their 
own land. Gentle handling the immigrant 
does not expect, for European officialdom 
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is not given to consideration, but that is no 
reason why the splendid opportunity, offered 
at the very gateway of our country, for 
accentuating the difference between the 
land he has left and the country of his new 
home should not be taken advantage of by 
our Government. Impressions are never 
deeper than when he first arrives in America. 

However cold, or even brutal, the recep- 
tion of the immigrant may be by the Gov- 
ernment it must seem to him like an enthus- 
iastic welcome compared with the snares, 
pitfalls and exploitations by which he is sur- 
rounded immediately he classifies as ‘“‘eligi- 
ble” and is permitted to enter the country. 

The immigrant is an easy prey. He does 
not understand our language—in itself a 
stupendous handicap as everyone knows 
who has traveled in foreign countries. He 
does not know our customs except in frag- 
mentary fashion from the distorted tales 
that have drifted across the ocean to him 
from friends already here. He is blinded by 
the dazzling progressiveness of American 
civilization and must grope his way to 
familiarity with the actual conditions by 
many painful experiences and bitter trials. 
As a rule he has an abundance of wealth, 
whicli consists not in gold but in human 
muscle, eager ambition, and a tremendous 
willingness to work. He is unfamiliar with 
our scale of wages, our methods of comput- 
ing values, and our standard of living. Im- 
mediately a hundred hands reach out to 
take advantage of his inexperience, to filch 
from him his little horde of hardly-earned 
savings, and to exploit the wealth of brawn 
and industry he embodies. 

Unless hindered by strictly-enforced reg- 
ulations, the operations of the grafters upon 
immigrants begin at the very door of the 
Immigration Station. The expressman who 
carries his trunk charges him an extortionate 
rate. The hotel or lodging-house runner, 
rendered official in his appearance by the 
cap or button he wears, plays upon the 
European awe of officialdom to drag the 
immigrant whither he will. The first pillow 
he rests his head upon may cost him all his 
savings of many months, or even years. 

Surviving these incidents of reception, 
the immigrant is next taken in hand by the 
employment agency or the padrone, this 
latter the man of his own race who under- 
takes the patronizing of the newcomer for 
what he can extort from him. The unregu- 
lated agency takes his fee and sends him to 
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a fictitious job, or supplies him with a suc- 
cession of temporary jobs accompanied by 
a succession of fees. The padrone sells his 
labor to some boss whose dealings with his 
men are carried on through the English- 
speaking padrone. There are fees for this 
and fees for that, and false representations 
and malicious deception to keep the immi- 
grant in ignorance of our language and the 
independence it would open up to him. If 
he stays in the cities he is huddled into 
crowded slum quarters and forced into 
vicious neighborhoods, not because he pre- 
fers this kind of surroundings but because 
our American cities have built blindly and 
allowed building conditions to lapse into 
such a state that no other provision is made 
for him. If he goes outside the city it is 
seldom to agricultural employment, though 
he may have spent all his previous life 
working on the soil, but into the coal mines, 
or some industrial plant where human labor 
is mercilessly exposed to hard and danger- 
ous conditions and where human life is held 
cheap under the pressure of modern produc- 
tion. To these places he must go because 
of his urgent need for immediate employ- 
ment, and because no other market for his 
labor presents itself. He enters this hard 
labor hopefully, buoyed up by dreams of 
larger wages than he has ever before been 
able to earn, wonderful savings, and a happy 
return to the homeland, or a future day 
when his family will join him here and he 
will leave the grime and grind of the indus- 
trial center for a place on the land and a 
home of his own. 

Sometimes he realizes his dream. The 
Pacific Coast has many re¢émigrated foreign 
people who have not dreamed the dream in 
vain, but, after years of toil in the east, have 
come here to find a home and the familiar feel 
of the soil again. But the returning immi- 
grants in the steerage of the great liners are 
a sobering sight. There is the successful— 
from his own standpoint—who has gotten 
together his horde of savings and is return- 
ing to his family and the prestige that his 
greater wealth will insure him. To him 
America means a place where one works 
long hours, lives in a remote labor camp, 
hears no English spoken, and knows no 
more of America as it really is than he did 
on the day of his arrival. In fact he is much 
worse off than on the day he arrived, for 
such conception of our country as he has 
gotten has been gained through the false 
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representations of the padrone who recog- 
nizes in intimidation and ignorance the 
source of continued income. There are the 
other successful returning immigrants who 
go back in American clothes, speak thi 
English language, and are generally pros- 
perous in appearance. They are the symbol 
of America to the European peasantry. To 
the mind of the discerning observer they are 
too often the symbol also of the kind of 
Americanism they have come in contact 
with—a commercial, grasping, irreverent 
and pessimistic Americanism which we do 
not care to have taken for the type. 

The saddest sight in the east-bound steer- 
ageis the human wrecks wesend back totheir 
stricken families in Europe. The maimed, 
the blind and the broken are there. One 
need but turn to statistics of accidents in 
mines and industrial plants, remembering 
that most of the workers in these places are 
immigrants, to realize that we are taking 
toll in appalling measure of the blood of the 
strangers who come to us. They may not 
enter the United States unless they are 
physically fit; they are inspected for the 
slightest blemish which may affect their 
ability to labor. They return, hundreds 
and thousands of them, wrecked by the 
conditions under which we permit them to 
labor. 

During the last few years a new sense of 
responsibility has been created by thought- 
ful students. The many attempts to re- 
strict immigration, due to false and preju- 
diced ideas of the presumed criminal traits 
and physical unfitness of the immigrant, 
have served the purpose of bringing to light 
the tremendous contribution which immi- 
gration has made to the United States. The 
great bulk of it has been shown to be well- 
intentioned and profitable, and the only 
menace has been that of social and indus- 
trial conditions by which any exploited 
class must necessarily and automatically 
revenge itself upon society. 

The West is determined to be as wise in 
its day and generation as foresight, com- 
bined with knowledge of the experience of 
the eastern states, will allow it to be. For 
the past two years the subject of immigra- 
tion has been discussed from every possible 
angie by every imaginable type’ of interest 
on the Pacific Coast. Necessarily much of 
the study of the situation has been frag- 
mentary, and the adjustment of many and 
diverse ideas to a working basis has been 
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gradual. Organizations which started 
out with the inspiration to handle the whole 
of the immigration question are finding 
their places in the broad scheme of things. 
Others, which turned the whole responsi- 
bility to some one else, are seeing that the 
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subject is many-sided and that to ade- 
quately cover the field all must do their 
part. In February, 1912, a Pacific Coast 
Conference was held in Tacoma, Washington, 
and in April, 1913, a second conference 
was held in San Francisco. Both of 
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these meetings were characterized by a 
serious and thoughtful dealing with the 
subject in hand. Representatives from all 
the many social, religious, educational and 
industrial agencies which touch the life 
of the immigrant at some point were pres- 
ent. The conferences advocated strongly 
the establishment of State Bureaus of 
Immigration to handle the domestic immi- 
gration problem of each state. All these 
voluntary, private and semi-private ac- 
tivities are necessary to a widespread com- 
prehension of the problems of immigration, 
and may be taken as an indication of the 
public sentiment which has been respon- 
sible for the passing of a law in California 
which creates a Commission of Immigra- 
tion and Housing. While the interest in 
immigration matters in Washington and 
Oregon has not yet crystallized into any 
constructive legislation as it has in Cali- 
fornia, the people of those states are not 
by any means insensible to the need for 
action if their country is to be kept free from 
the unhealthful conditions that have ac- 
companied immigration in other places. 
The people of Washington held a confer- 
ence on immigration at Seattle in Decem- 
ber, 1913, at which ways and means of 
meeting the increased immigration of the 
next few years were discussed, and certain 
resolutions looking to adequate action on 
the part of the state were taken. The 
Washington State Bureau of Statistics and 
Immigration, and the Oregon State Immi- 
gration Commission, are engaged in the 
work of inducing certain classes of immigra- 
tion, largely from the eastern states, into 
their respective territories by the dissemi- 
nation of information about the oppor- 
tunities offered to settlers. Neither of 
them have for their object the development 
of a “domestic” policy such as is back of 
the California law. 

California is officially taking the lead in 
thus preparing to give the immigrant a fair 
chance in California. By the creation of 
the Commission of Immigration and Hous- 
ing it takes official cognizance of the pres- 
ence within its borders of a large body of 
foreign people, and admits the necessity of 
official action to preserve to them the lib- 
erties and protection which are deemed to 
be the right of all persons residing within 
its borders. 

The function of the Commission is en- 
tirely domestic. It is not given authority 
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to either encourage or discourage, or in any 
way influence the coming of persons into 
the country. Its sole business is to be 
thoroughly informed regarding all matters 
that affect foreign-born persons in the state, 
and, acting with this knowledge as a basis, 
to devise means of protecting, educating 
and distributing the immigrants. 

Numerous examples of the actual working 
out of the codperation between the Com- 
mission of Immigration and Housing and 
other state offices might be quoted. The 
peculiar banking practices that arise where- 
ever foreign people are found in numbers is 
characteristic of the situations that are 
created through the unconsciousness of our 
American systems of the foreign customs 
that grow up and thrive under them without 
regulation. The “Immigrant Bank’’ is-the 
name that has been given to the methods of 
depositing and transmitting money which 
are resorted to by the people unfamiliar 
with, and distrustful of, our banking. In 
every foreign community is some man who 
has been here long enough to have arrived 
at prosperity, to have learned English, and 
to have become familiar with methods of 
transmitting money abroad. This man may 
be the saloon-keeper, the grocer, the lodging- 
house keeper, or some other tradesman, but 
he is trusted by the people of his own nation- 
ality merely because he is of their national- 
ity, and because he understands American 
customs and business methods as they do 
not. To him they bring their savings for 
safe-keeping or transmission abroad, and 
frequently leave large sums of money in his 
hands without receiving for it any security 
to show the transaction has taken place. 
The result has been the loss of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to the immigrants, 
through the absconding of unscrupulous 
rogues with their deposits, and through the 
unsound investments of men who undertake 
the responsibility of banking without the 
necessary knowledge or the proper regu- 
lation. 

Without adding the functions of an Im- 
migration Bureau to his other duties it is 
next to impossible for the Commissioner of 
Banks to ferret out these “banks,’”’? which 
frequently have no sign or other designation 
to indicate the business being done there 
and in no case classify as does the ordinary 
bank. The California banking law is ade- 
quate in its scope to cover the regulation of 
the “Immigrant banks,” and it becomes 
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only a question of codpera- 
tion between the Commission 
of Immigration and_ the 
Banking Commissioner to 
prevent such misfortunes 
through unregulated bank- 
ing activities as have occurred, and continue 
to occur, in the east. 

Acting under the Commission, an unpaid 
body, will be a paid force of expert investi- 
gators whose duty it will be to know the 
location, the occupation, the living and labor 
conditions, the school facilities and other 
matters pertaining to the life and welfare of 
the foreign people. Where existing state 
bureaus or private organizations can per- 
form needed regulation of abuses, or give 
protection or instruction, it will be the work 
of the Immigration Commission to inform 
them. Where-regulation is impossible under 
existing laws, or new methods of handling 
difficult situations are needed, it will be the 
duty of the Commission to make recom- 
mendations and advise the path of wisdom. 
More than h:.if the battle in this case is to 
constantly know facts, and prevent the 
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development of full-sized 
“problems” before we are 
aware of their presence 
with us. 
Bad housing ccnditions 
are not confined to the 
Some of the most abominable 
over-crowding and unsani- 


cities. 
instances of 
tary housing are seen in camps and small 
places where the foreigners are compelled 
to take such accommodations as they can 


get. There is usually no provision for 
housing regulation in the country or small 
town, and the state must regulate condi- 
tions if they are to be controlled. In the 
cities, despite rules and regulations that 
would prevent bad conditions if properly 
enforced, too often slackness and reluctance 
to air the city’s disgrace spots by investi- 
gation leads to neglect of housing laws. 
Bad housing is especially the bane of ‘the 
immigrant community, not because ‘the 
immigrants love filth or crowded conditions, 
but because they must seek cheap quarters 
and those are invariably the least desirable. 
They need not be the most unsanitary if we 
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have modern housing laws and enforce 
them. If a landlord is not permitted to 
house more than a given number in a room 
we may do away with the crowding. The 
idea that the immigrants do not pay dearly 
for their quarters is erroneous. Recent 
investigations in Chicago developed the fact 
that in the most crowded of the slums the 
landlords are exacting rents which would 
be prohibitive were it not for the number 
of persons permitted to inhabit each room. 
Quarters that rank as utterly undesirable 
by location, sanitation and character are 
paying their owners incomes that outrun 
those of modern buildings in good residence 
districts. When we cease to impose upon 
the immigrant, and give him the same 
chance for living as a human being which 
we as Americans demand, we shall find that 
he is not the one who has been responsible 
for the slums and all they carry with them 
of discomfort, suffering and sickness. 

Viewed from a practical standpoint, what 
seems like paternalism and disinterested 
generosity, on the part of a state is 
merely self-protection. ‘Prevention is 
better than cure,” and the state is alive to 
the unparalleled opportunity it now faces to 
obviate the growth of miserable conditions 
which result in financial expense to the 
commonwealth ultimately in hospitals, 
poorhouses, asylums, prisons and broken 
manhood and womanhood. If no broader 
and humane view of the situation were 
possible than this one of dollars and cents, 
it is doubtful if California could have taken 
any more thrifty course than she has done 
in creating a Commission to deal with 
matters of immigrant welfare within her 
boundaries. A state in which slums are 
prevented by capable enforcement of sane 
housing laws, where industries must have 
due regard for human life and humane con- 
ditions surrounding labor, where the educa- 
tion of the foreign-born to our language and 
the best traditions of our republic is pro- 
vided for, where opportunity is given the 
immigrant to go upon theland—such a state 
has solved its “immigration problem” be- 
fore it has one and California is taking all 
possible precaution that she shall be that 
state. 

The importance of this official foresight 
is emphasized by the fact that the main 
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reception station for immigrants to thx 
Pacific Coast is on the bay of San Fran- 
cisco. At present the station buildings ar 
at Angel Island. Both Government officials 
and others interested in the subject agree 
that the facilities at Angel Island are wholly 
inadequate. The War Department has 
recently tendered to the Department of 
Labor the entire use of Alcatraz island for 
this purpose and a bill is now pending be- 
fore Congress transferring this island to the 
Department of Labor for the reception of 
immigrants. During the month of De- 
cember, Commissioner General Caminetti 
made a thorough investigation of all possible 
sites on San Francisco bay for this purpose 
and it is expected that his report to the Sec- 
retary of Labor will strongly recommend the 
selection of Alcatraz island for this purpose. 

The state of California has a magnificent 
opportunity, which may be taken advantage 
of at the next legislature, to secure an ap- 
propriation to build a State Immigration 
building on North Beach. Such a building 
could be constructed upon ground owned 
at the present time by the state and would 
afford an admirable reception place for 
immigrants discharged at Alcatraz island. 
Such a building used as a neutral zone 
where immigrants could be informed and 
instructed by the officers of the state be- 
fore meeting the experiences which they 
must battle with alone on the outside, 
would afford an opportunity for a defense 
of their rights and interests, and give them 
a very favorable impression of the com- 
munity which they are about to enter. 
Such a building could be utilized as a meet- 
ing place for accredited relatives, or friends, 
of immigrants and could be the state’s 
“work shop,” where the best features of the 
present immigration law could be prac- 
tically applied. Should these various 
measures in California prove practical and 
effective, they will doubtless be adopted 
by Oregon and Washington. Ccdéperative 
measures with the Division of Information 
of the Immigration Service, and with immi- 
grant receiving stations in other states of 
the West, combined with a strong and con- 
structive policy for the reception and 
assimilation of immigrants, could be es- 
tablished and wisely administered on the 
Pacific Coast. 


{In an early issue Mr. Lynch will discuss plans for the distribution of the immigrant.] 

















THE BOUDOIR SCENE 


By WILLIAM HAMILTON OSBORNE 
Author of; The Sharpshooters; The Disappearing Coin 


IMustrated by Louis J. Rogers 


lr was after one A. M. Gregory, the 
I somewhat superannuated doorkeeper of 

the Theatre Modjeska, paused, a_ bit 
cautiously, on the northwest corner of 
Fifth avenue and Forty-first street. He 
cocked his head, almost imperceptibly, to 
one side, after the manner of Mr. William 
Gillette in the role of Sherlock Holmes. 
He noted that the whole row of Fifth avenue 
fronts was dark—all save one. That was 
the fourth house from the corner—a con- 
ventional old-fashioned brownstone front 
with high stoop, and with nothing to dis- 
tinguish it from its fellows save the fact 
that it was lighted up within. Gregory 
became active on the instant. He strode 
on, with the agility of Edwin Booth as the 
Duke of Gloster. He reached the house. 
It was the right house—its number was 
4oo. With but another instant’s hesita- 
tion Gregory seized the railing of the high 
stoop and climbed the steps as he had seen 
Sir Henry Irving’s Shylock draw himself 
hand over hand across a moonlit Venetian 
bridge. 

Another stage wait, and then he pressed 
the button. The door was opened instantly 
and by a liveried servant. The liveried 
servant stood respectfully to one side, and 
inclined his head. 

“Vou are to walk right in” he said. 

Gregory peered his way through a dimly 
lighted ante-room into a luxuriously fitted 
room beyond. At its threshold he stopped, 
blinking. A young woman, clad in a green 
riding-habit, stood idling at a table, swing- 
ing a riding-crop negligently in her hand. 
If her attitude was negligent, the expres- 


sion on her face was not. She was looking 
straight into the eyes of Gregory. Gregory 


started back, clutching feebly at the 
draperies of the wide doorway. 
“Miss—Miss Elphinstone,” he stam- 


mered, ‘‘I—I didn’t know He fumbled 
in his waistcoat pocket and drew forth a 
crumpled piece of paper. ‘They told me 
just to call here—here, at four hundred and 
sixty Fifth avenue, at o'clock. — I 
didn’t know you lived here. I thought—I 
had an idea that you lived at the Trelawney, 
in the.seventies or so—. I—did you wish 
to talk with me, Miss Elphinstone—?” 
His voice trailed tremulously into respect- 
ful nothingness. 

The young woman still swung her riding- 
crop. “Why do you say Miss Elphin- 
stone?” she asked. 

The old man peered at her again. “Be- 
cause you are Miss Evangeline Elphin- 
stone” he faltered. 

“How do you know?” 

“How do I know?” repeated Gregory. 
“Haven't I seen you for ten full days in all 
day rehearsals—didn’t I see you from off 
stage tonight?” He stretched forth his 
hands as he had seen old and faithful ser- 
vants do—upon the stage. “It was a won- 
derful night, tonight—first nights at the 
Modjeska are always wonderful, but tonight 

it was your night, Miss Elphinstone.” 

The young woman smiled superciliously. 
“And what did I put on, upon this mem- 
orable first night?” she queried. 

“Ah,” returned Gregory, “‘it is one of the 
things I never shall forget—“The Despair 
of Lady Whiteside’—there is a play.” 


one 
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“T agree with you” said the young woman 
drily. She seated herself. “Draw up a 
chair, Mr. Gregory” she said. When he 
had complied, she leaned toward him, her 
clenched hands between her knees, in Lady 
Whiteside’s attitude in the second act. 

“*The Despair of Lady Whiteside’ is a 
great play” she went on. ‘Being Sidney 
Brock’s, it couldn’t be anything else. But 
the play demands an actress—an actress, 
Mr. Gregory, not a woman like Evangeline 
Elphinstone. That actress is—myself.” 

“But you are Miss Elphinstone” he re- 
peated helplessly. ‘You played the part 
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tonight—I saw you play the part tonight.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. “‘Pshaw!” 
she said. ‘Come closer, Mr. Gregory 

He obeyed. Once more he started back. 
“You—you are not Miss Elphinstone!” he 
conceded with a gasp. 

“Of course not” she returned. “It was 
the make-up that deceived you—well done, 
was it not?” 

The old man crept back into his shell. 
“Very well done” he assented cautiously. 
He closed his eyes for a moment. Then he 
opened them again. “If you are not Miss 
Evangeline Elphinstone—” he began. 

“My name,” she interposed, “is Annabel 
Brooks. Now do you know who I am?” 

Once more Gregory looked at the bit of 
crumpled paper. He glanced about him 
at the fittings of the room. In a distant 
passageway he caught sight of the figure 
of a footman. Then his eyes came back to 
hers. 

“Not the daughter 
of the late General 
Brooks?” he faltered. 
“Not the Miss Anna- 
bel Brooks of—not 
the most  indepen- 
dently rich young 
woman in New York?” 
“That,” returned 


avd 


Miss Brooks, “and 
something more 
something more. Iam 


a better actress than 
“My name is Annabel 
Brooks. Now do you 

know who I am?” 
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clad in a riding-habit, stood at a table, 
riding-crop in her hand 





Evangeline Elphinstone. Mr. Gregory,” 
she went on, “I know Sidney Brock’s 
play from start to finish. I am a born 
actress. I was born to play the part of 
Lady Whiteside. I am going to play 
the part of Lady Whiteside. Never yet 
has it been played—Evangeline Elphin- 
stone has no more conception of the 
part than—well, I sat in front tonight. 
I ought to know.” 

“Vet,” said Gregory, a bit deferen- 
tially, “I thought she was wonderful. 
Have—have you ever appeared, Miss 
Brooks?” 

“Never,” conceded Miss Brooks, 
“except before my looking-glass. But 
there isn’t an emotional part that I 
haven’t conquered. I’ve waited for 
the supreme moment. It has come. 
‘Lady Whiteside’ is mine, and I’m 
going to play it.” 





“Doubtless,” said ing to play Lady Whiteside and I’m going 
—~v———===-y Gregory, “you could to play it in the same way that every 
4\ get the rights, and you other actress treads the boards—under 
could hire—why, you regular management. I’m going to play 
could buy a theater. ‘The Despair of Lady Whiteside’ next 
You could buy—well, Saturday night—this very week.” 





everything —even full “Where?” asked Gregory. 

houses.” Miss Brooks smiled. ‘ At the Modjeska” 
Miss Brooks leaped she returned. 

to her feet. “Pot-hunt- Gregory blinked again. “With Miss 

ing, my dear man!” she — Elphinstone’s permission?” 

exclaimed. “You don’t Miss Brooks shook her head. “There’s 





understand. Tm a_ no possibility of getting her permission” 
sportswoman. I’m go- she answered. ‘‘She is too jealous of her 
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personal fame. I’ve gone all over that. 
No. Without her permission—without 


anybody's permission, that’s how Ill play 
Lady Whiteside.” Her eyes were glowing 
now. 

‘But—how?” persisted Gregory. 

“With your help—with the 
others” she exclaimed. 

With her own hands she closed the two 
Then she sat down 


help of 


sets of folding-doors. 
close to Gregory. 

“Listen” she commanded. 

At the end of fifteen minutes there was a 
hurried ring at the door. A lackey knocked. 
Miss Brooks sprang to her feet and received 
a bit of pasteboard. She glanced at it and 
looked about her. Finally she pointed 
toward a farther door. 

“We're through, Mr. Gregory” 
“Come—come this way.” 

She left Gregory in the passage, with the 
footman. As he stood there, bewildered, 
he heard familiar tones. 

“T am Marie Delacelle—maid to Miss 
Elphinstone’’—this in high, but not  un- 
musical feminine tones. ‘IT have only 
little, little time. Miss Elphinstone lunch 
with critique—with manager—with_ lead- 
ing man—but not for long. I have but 
little time.” 

Gregory stumbled out into the darkness 
of Fifth avenue. At the corner of the street 
he paused and unfolded something that 
was crumpled in his hand. Under an arc 
lamp he flattened it out and inspected it. 
It was a five-hundred-dollar bill. 

“And more to come” mumbled Gregory 
to himself. Turning, he slunk down a side 
street with the slinking, hunted, haunted 
air of Monks in Oliver Twist. 


she said. 


It so happened that at two o’clock in 
the afternoon of the same day, Mr. George 
Westinghouse Smith flung himself into the 
chair at the side of Bartholomew’s desk. 
He closed his eyes wearily. 

“Dead beat,’ he sighed, ‘“dog-gone 
tired. No sleep for ten whole days—and 
last night—phew, I can stand failure, but 
I can’t stand success.” 

“What success?” queried Bartholomew, 
chewing up his dry smoke. 

“Last night’s” returned 
Westinghouse Smith. 

Bartholomew raised his eyebrows to the 
extent of one hundredth of an inch. ‘‘Was 
there a success last night?” he queried. 


Mr. 


George 
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Mr. Smith rose to his feet. “It was a tor- 
nado—a scream—it was—oh, for cat 
sake, can’t you read, Bartholomew: 
Haven’t you got your eyes open yet? 
Haven't you seen the morning papers?” 

“Well?” queried Bartholomew. 

“Elphinstone” gasped Mr. Smith, al 
most speechless at the hugeness of her vic 
tory. “‘She’s done it again.” 

“Again?” repeated Bartholomew. 
she ever do it before?” 

“Anyway,” went on Mr. Smith, a bit 
dashed, ““Lady Whiteside has knocked the 
spots off of everything in sight. It’s a 
knock-out—read the papers.” 

Bartholomew began another dry smoke. 
“Why,” he asked wearily, “do you tell me 
all this? How am I interested?”’ 

“You're looking for something 
aren't you?” asked the younger man. 

“You can stake your bottom dollar that 
I am” answered Bartholomew, but without 
emotion. 

“Then,” spluttered his visitor, with the 
air of one laying down an axiomatic maxim, 
“take over Elphinstone.” 

Bartholomew sighed, again without emo- 
tion. “I thought you understood that I 
was looking for something good” he said. 

“After last night can you doubt it?” 
queried the impetuous one, tugging at the 
sheaf of papers in his pocket. 

“Don’t show me those” returned Bar- 
tholomew in outraged tones. “Get through. 
Spit it out. I’ve gotta getta work.” 

“You've got to take her over and give 
her a ten-year contract—you’ve got to, 
understand. If you don’t, you’ve got hay- 
seed in your hair. I come to you as a 
friend.” 

“Of hers—or mine?” 

“Of yours—of course. I mean it. She’s 
turned out to be the biggest in ten years. 
She'll last for fifteen more.” 


“Did 


good, 


“What’s the matter with her present 
backers—Ellenbogen & Boreel?”’ 
“Not enough pay—by half. And _ be 


sides, her contract runs out in two weeks. 
She doesn’t like em. She wants a big man 
behind her—not pikers. She aims high. 
That’s why she wants vou. I told her if 
she could get you, she’d get the most dis 
criminating man in New York.” 

“Just say that over again, will you?” 
said Bartholomew. ‘That last line’s good. 
Suits me to a T. I can use it sometime.” 
He waved his hand. ‘Now look a here, 
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Smith” he went on. “TI know Evangeline 
Elphinstone like a book. You're her hus- 
band, I believe. Well, that don’t make any 
difference to me. This is business. I’ve 
watched her for years. And let me tell 
you, she hasn’t got it—she hasn’t got it, 
understand. Technically she’s _ perfect. 
But the soul—the fire—that’s what’s lack- 
ing. The fire isn’t there. And Lady White- 
side—why, she can no more handle Lady 
Whiteside—” 

“Vou’ve never seen her in it.” 

“Makes no difference. I don’t want her, 
that’s all.” 

Smith became impressive. ‘Bart,’ he 
said, “lightning strikes once in a while, 
Every woman 
has her part. I 
tell you, Van- 
gie’s got hers 
right now. Be 
a good sport. 
Come with me 
and see her—Ill 
blow you to 


champagne and 1m 
a thousand dry 4 
smokes, an’ i 
everything. Just Sin 


this once. You 
remember three 
years ago a little 
trick I turned 
lor you?” “Tt was a tornado 

Bartholomew —@ seream—it was 

e oh, for cat’s sake, 
writhed and _ can’t’ you read, Bar. 
groaned. “Why Soe rors. 
don’t they leave ing papers?” 
me alone?” he 
wailed. “They 
never leave me alone.”’ He swung about 
and looked out of the window and then 
swung back again. 

He consulted his engagement book. 
“Smith,” he said, “Ill tell you what I'll 
do. Vl go with you Saturday night—this 
week. The soft stuff in the papers will be 
all over then. The Modjeska very likely 
will be papered to the limit. But Pll go, 
and [ll sit through that play up to just one 
point—the boudoir scene.” 

“Why,” gasped Smith, “it’s her big 
scene.” 

“Tt’s Lady Whiteside’s big scene’ re- 
turned Bartholomew, “but Elphinstone 
can’t handle it to save her neck. [ll sit 
there until then—and if she falls down 





there—she’s bound to—I’ll get up and leave, 
and you'll come with me. The whole 
house—and Elphinstone herself—will see 
us go—us two—her husband, and_ the 
biggest manager in the universe. Are you 
game?” 

“Game” faltered George Westinghouse 
Smith, his chin suddenly quivering. “Why 
—it’s—her—big—scene! She—can’t—fall 
—down.” 

As he left the office, he shivered—with 
the cold. 

Miss Evange- 

' line Elphinstone 

invariably left her 
apartment in the 
Trelawney at 
seven-fifteen in 
the evening. Her 
limousine attend- 
ed promptly at 
seven-five. Con- 
trary to her usual 
custom—as_ her 
chauffeur noticed 
—she was five 
minutes ahead of 
time on this par- 
ticular Saturday 
night. Closely 
wrapped in furs, 
for the night was 
cold, she tripped 
lightly across 
the pavement 
with her maid 
at her side, at 


Aeeee od exactly ten 
minutes past 
seven. 


“The theater” she said. 

The chauffeur touched his cap, but won- 
dered vaguely why she had spoken. It was 
her custom to enter without speaking. 
The door clicked shut and off they sped. 

At the stage door of the Modjeska she 
alighted. Again, in her deep contralto 
tones, she gave some brief direction—and 
again her chauffeur wondered. With her 
maid behind her she passed on into the 
Modjeska. Gregory, the doorkeeper, sa- 
luted her and looked keenly into her face. 
She nodded slightly and passed on. A 
dozen helpers stood idling in her pathway. 
She passed each haughtily, as was the wont 
of the Elphinstone, but there was, for each 
of them, just the suspicion of a frosty glare. 
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Each man, each woman, shivered as she 


passed. At her dressing-room door she 
paused and pressed a button. From a nar- 
row passageway a boy appeared. She 


looked him full in the eye. 

“T have a new maid” she exclaimed. 
“T am training her in. I must not be dis- 
turbed. You understand? I must not be 
disturbed.” 

The boy, shivering, nodded. 

“Gee, she’s a wonder!” he muttered to 
himself as he slid off into the gloom. 

In the course of time there were many 
knocks upon the door of her dressing-room. 
She ignored them all. There came one at 
length that could not—would not—be 
ignored. 

She opened the door suddenly, her eyes 
blazing at the persistent intruder. 

“T told you,” she began, “that [ am not 
to be disturbed.” 

The same boy confronted her. “But,” 
he said loudly, “this here is Mr. Smith.” 
He said it evidently for the benefit of some 
one in the immediate vicinity. 


“T can’t see Mr. Smith” returned she. 


“Once and for all, I can see no one—not 
even Mr. Smith.” 

“Give her this message” said a voice 
from around the corner. 

The boy departed and came back. “It’s 


Mr. Smith,” he said, “and he wants to 
tell you that he’s got Bartholomew in the 
excuse me, 
your very 


and you're to do your 


lobby 
your d—dest 


but he said it 
d—dest, so he said 

She swung the door to with a crash that 
almost took the youth’s head off. 

She turned to her maid. ‘‘Who is Mr. 
Smith, and who is Mr. Bartholomew—and 
what do I care about them—or about any- 
body else tonight? Come, Maggie you're 
Maggie, aren’t you?” 

“Ves, mum” returned her maid. 

“We've no time to lose—we must to work.” 

“Pardon me, mum,” said Maggie, “but 
I do be hearin’ often of Bartholomew. 
He’s the biggest wan of all thim managers.” 

Her mistress’ eyes opened wide. ‘Oh, 
that’s the Bartholomew!” she exclaimed. 
She glanced at herself in the mirror—her 
eyes were glowing, her breast heaving, her 


breath coming quick and fast. 

“Tt’s you, Mr. Bartholomew!” she cried 
in glee. “‘Kow-tow to you! If you’re out 
in front, God keep you there until I meet 
you in the boudoir scene.” 
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Maggie, the maid, clasped her hands. 
“Miss Brooks, Miss Brooks,” she whis- 
pered, “ye’re grand. Ye’re beside yerseli 
tonight.” : 

Miss Annabel Brooks raised her hand. 
“T’m not Miss Brooks, and I’m not beside 
myself. I’m Lady Whiteside—that’s who 
I am tonight.” 

Out in the lobby Bartholomew was just 
finishing his dry smoke. He had partaken 
of a luscious bowl of bean soup made from 
his receipt—Bartholomew’s bean soup was 
famous, and it cost a dollar a plate—and 
was in the best of spirits. There was a 
tinkle of an unseen bell. George Westing- 
house Smith laid his hand upon Bartholo- 
mew’s arm. 

“Curtain’s up” he whispered excitedly, 
“and we'd better go. Vangie comes on in 
two minutes from the rise.” 

They reached their seats just in time— 
just as Lady Whiteside made her entrance 

Lady Whiteside, in the torn garments of 
an ironworker’s wife; Lady Whiteside, 
disheveled, staggering, undone. There was 
a salvo of applause. The woman on the 
stage never noticed it. She stooped and 
touched the body of the man lying under- 
neath the table—touched his sleeve, his 
hand, his lips—and drew back, without a 
sound—terror-stricken, terror-driven. 

There were murmurs in the audience. 
People moved in their seats and whispered 
noiselessly to each other. 

“She’s changed it—she’s different.” 

Bartholomew never heard them. He was 
watching the woman on the stage. He 
watched her until the curtain fell. When it 
fell he wet his lips, seized his hat, thrust 
a dry smoke into his mouth and _ strode 
cumbrously up the aisle. 

Out on Fortieth street he paced com 
fortably up and down, with George West- 
inghouse Smith at his side. 

Mr. Smith no longer shivered. ‘If she can 
only keep it up!” he whispered to himself. 

He turned to Bartholomew. ‘‘Well?” 
queried Mr. Smith. 

“Pretty fair for the first act”? mumbled 
Bartholomew, with a grunt. 

“Praise from Sir Hubert Stanley—what- 
ever that means” said Smith, bowing low. 

Bartholomew grunted again.  ‘“‘She’ll 
fall down—as sure as guns—in the boudoir 
scene” he said aloud. 

But to himself he whispered: ‘This looks 
like Lady Whiteside—hanged if it don’t.” 
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She opened the door suddenly. her eyes blazing at the persistent intruder. “LT told you,’ she began, 
“that Tam not to be disturbed ’ 


Fortunately Sidney Brock is one of the 
few men who know how to build a play. 
\lmost any actress, having struck the 
keynote of the first act, could successfully 
have ascended the scale of the second act. 
Yet it took a woman of ability to hold her- 
self well in hand. It was a trying act, one 
huilt entirely for the audience, but one 
calculated to unfit a nervous woman for the 
ordeal of the third. At the close of the 


second Bartholomew wanted to think it over. 

“Let’s sit still’ he said to Smith, ‘tand 
don’t talk. I’m as tired of talk as I am of 
Broadway. Beside, Pve got to make a 
stampede in the next act, and take you 
with me—don’t forget.” 

Mr. Smith rose. ‘Vll go around and see 
Vangie” he said, “and maybe 

Bartholomew pulled him back by his 
coat-tails. “Youll do nothing of the 
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sort” he said. ‘She’s got all she can do, 
without having you added to her troubles. 
Sit still.” 

There was a note of sympathy in Barthol- 
omew’s voice that sent the blood tingling 
to Mr. Smith’s finger-tips. He sank back 
into his seat—so far satisfied. 

The curtain rose again. It 
another Lady Whiteside—but on the same 
woman. It rose upon a woman who, in the 
first act, single-handed, all unknowing, 
had fought her way under- 
world of London, 
the blue blood 
of aristocracy 
(though she little 
guessed it) run- 
ning through her 
veins; the woman 
who, sick, 
starving, beaten, 
had kept all men 
at arms’ length. 
It was the same 
woman still, and 
yet another. 
What adversity 
had given her, 
prosperity — had 
ruthlessly torn 
from her. What 
she had clung to 
in the gutter with 
feverish grasp, 
she had _ relin- 
quished in a pal- 
ace in a single 
hour—or, had she 
not? 

The audience 
crouched, © won- 
dering, not sO “Mat ‘ i the acer 
much at Brock’s 
situation asatthewoman. Bartholomew sat, 
gripping thearmsof his chair, looking neither 
to the right nor to the left. He watched and 
waited, stopped and looked and _ listened. 
He watched a woman do what Brock had 
laid out for her to do—climb frantically, 
ruthlessly, recklessly, up, up, up, through 
one of the most powerful stage scenes ever 
placed on paper—until at last, in one final 
burst of emotion, she tears from her the 
robes she wears by right, and flings herself 
into the arms of her man from the under- 
world. 

A quivering audience rose to its feet 


rose on 


through the 


sore, 
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there was salvo, salvo upon salvo of ap 
plause. Bartholomew sat silent, gripping 
the arms of his chair, staring into space. 
George Westinghouse Smith plucked him 
by the sleeve. “You—you didn’t leave in 
the middle of that scene” he said. 
Bartholomew shook the grasp from him 
with a snort. ‘‘You go to thunder!” he 
exclaimed. He pointed toward the curtain. 
“That's Lady Whiteside” added he, in 
rumbling, purring tones. 
At seven-fifteen on 


that evening two 
other figures left 
the friendly por- 
tals of the Tre- 
lawney and trip- 
ped across the 
sidewalk toward 
awaiting car. One 
of these was Miss 
KJphinstone. The 
other one was 
Marie Delacelle, 
her maid. 
In silence they 


entered the 
limousine. The 
chauffeur threw 
- in the clutch. 
The car darted 


forward, onward. 
Three blocks 
away it turned 
sharply to the 
right, and headed 
for the north. 

For some time 
Miss Elphinstone 
never noted this 
departure. — She 
was busy with her 
at where is he taking us?” own thoughts. 

She knew that in 
half an hour Smith, her husband, and big 
Bartholomew, would be waiting in the vicin 
ity of the Modjeska to have a word with 
her—knew that Bartholomew would be in 
front that night—knew that a future ol 
ten big years depended upon one little 
scene of fifteen minutes’ duration. Like 
Smith, she also shivered. Suddenly shi 
came to herself. ‘*Marie,” she exclaimed, 
‘““what—where is he taking us?” 

Marie was startled too. Orso she seemed. 
She screamed through the speaking-tub: 
in high-voiced Parisian. The chautfeur 
threw his car into third speed. 
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“Marie!” cried the actress, “stop him! 
He must be stopped.” 

She pounded vigorously upon the glass 
partition. The chauffeur gave no sign. 
Marie became hysterical. Miss Elphin- 
stone clutched the handle of the door and 
turned it. It failed to budge. She tried 
the other door, with the same result. 

“Marie,” she cried, “you must do some- 
thing—break the glass—somcthing.” 

Alas, there was nothing to break it with. 
The actress climbed on the seat and 
crouched for a spring. She thought that 
by a sudden pounce she might displace the 
glass partition that separated her from the 
chauffeur. 

“Ah, no, no, no!” Marie. 


cried “Vou 


will kill, you will maim = yourself!’ she 
cried. “Do not spoil the so very beautiful 
face—and these so very lovely shoulders.” 


Marie was very strong. Miss Eiphin- 
stone kicked and squirmed to no avail. 

“Bartholomew!” cricd Miss E]phinstone. 
“He’s to be there—I must—I must.” 

The car struck a forty-five-mile gait. 

Miss Elphinstone began to laugh wildly, 
to rave—so did Marie.  Hysiterically 
helplessly so—they clung to eacn other. 

Finally the car drew up in a city street 
and the chauffeur opened the door. 

“This here s the place” he said. 

Miss Elphinstone burst wildly out of the 
vehicle, followed by Marie. The chauffeur 
leaped into his seat and proceeded on his 
way. Miss Elphinstone tottered to a 
lighted drugstore. 

“Where are we?” she demanded. 

The clerk gave name, street and number. 

“No, no” gasped Miss Elphinstone. “I 
mean—what part of New York.” 

“Oh,” returned the clerk, “you’re in 
Yonkers now.” 

“What time is it?”” demanded the actress. 

“Tt’s almost twelve o’clock.” 

Miss Elphinstone fainted. When she 
revived, she began to take account of 
stock. Her first impulse was to telephone 
to the theater. This impulse she checked, 
first on account of the lateness of the hour, 
and second because she invariably was 
discreet. She gave the clerk a list of num- 
“Call every one,” she said, “until 
you get Mr. George Westinghouse Smith. 
If he’s not in one grill room, he’s in another.” 

Inside of fifteen minutes the clerk had 
him on the wire. 


bers. 
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Mr. Smith’s voice was tremulous with 
excitement. “Say, where have you been 
keeping yourself?” he cried. 

“Tell me the worst” she cried. 

“The best, you mean” he yelled joyously. 
“That boudoir scene has never been beat 
and old Bart says so.” 

“But [ didn’t play—TI didn’t play—I 

The veice of Mr. Smith lowered to in- 
tensity. “Vangie,” he said rebukingly, 
“don’t drink any more champagne to- 


night, even if tomorrow is Sunday. And 
go right home. Listen. I’ve fixed it. I’ve 


got him signed up for ten big glorious years. 
The boudoir scene did it. No, not a 
word more. Beat it, beat it home—”’ 

In due course Evangeline Elphinstone 
did as she was told. She beat it home. 


Many critics, many customs. The critic 
customarily goes to the first-night’ per- 
formance. <A few judges, like Peters, and 
Wilkinson, go the first Saturday night. 
Theirs is frequently the last word in criti- 
cism. On Sunday morning following that 
Saturday night Peters of the Planet and 
Wilkinson of the Day each had his say. 
Hach repeated, unconsciously, what’ Bar- 
tholomew had said within himself: 

“This—this is Lady Whiteside.” 

Curiously enough, on the first page of 
the Monday morning papers appeared this: 


A curious circumstance connected with the 
unprecedented success of Miss Evangeline E!- 
phinstone, the star in “The Despair of Lady 
Whiteside,” now playing at the Modjeska, is 
involved in the fact that Miss Annabel Brooks, 
daughter of the late General Brooks, and prob- 
ably the most independently wealthy young 
woman in New York, has made the extravagant 
claim that it was she, and not Miss Elphinstone, 
who appeared in the title role of Lady Whiteside 
Saturday evening when Miss Elphinstone made 
perhaps her biggest hit of all the week. That 
the story is absurd is vouched for by Miss EI- 
phinstone and her husband, and in fact by Mul- 
ford Bartholomew himself, the big manager 
having sat through the performance and having, 
on the strength of it, given Miss Elphinstone 
a ten-years’ contract. The friends of Miss 
Brooks are considering the advisability of hav- 
ing an examination made as to her sanity. 
That she is suffering from an hallucination is 
evidenced by the fact that only a great actress 
could possibly play the part. Such an actress 
is Miss Elphinstone. 
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“Pf SOLATION” is a word that is tabu in 
I the offices where the Panama-Pacitic 
International Exposition is being 
planned, in the studios where those plans 
are reinforced with [ 
beauty, on the ground where the thoughts 
of many minds are being given actual form 
before the eyes. To begin with, the plan 
of the buildings is unique in exposition 
history. Here is no assembling of indi 
vidual structures, separated by great areas 
whose intervention serves as an influence 
to dwarf the facades which in themselves 
are noble but which shrink before the ex- 
tent of the levels which they face. The 
eight exhibit palaces are set in a compact 
group, separated only by the intimate 
courts formed by their walls; the plan is 
as cohesive as that of an oriental palace, in 
reality a group of buildings and gardens 
yet conveying a sense of one structure In 
design and effect. It is in connection with 
this group of Exposition buildings that 
sculpture is to be principally applied, and 
just as these buildings will be unique in 
their escape from isolation so will the sculp- 


being creations of 


O10 


ture be unique in the cohesive design which 
governs it as a whole. 

The general character of this sculpture 
will be imaginative and vital. Already, 
as the work progresses, it becomes more 
and more evident that a really high stan- 
dard in motive is being attained. Sculp- 
ture is not the light accomplishment of an 
idle hour; it is an outlet for the expression 
of strong natures who see form. It is not 
merely ornamental; it is fundamental and 
it as much behooves the architect to con- 
sider well how he employs sculpture as it 
concerns the sculptor to recognize the har- 
monious demands of architecture. The 
growing intimacy between these arts and 
the happier resultant total effects will be 
evident in this Exposition to an extraordi- 
nary degree. There will be sculpture of a 
closeiy applied architectural kind decorat- 
ing the great arches, towers and facades, 
the sculptor will blend his statues, span- 
drels, medallions, friezes, with the support- 
ing structures of the architect, the work 
of both being stamped sympathetically with 
character, beauty and thought. The 
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codperative attitude of the architects, and 
the spirit of genuine collaboration abroad, 
point to a result of unusual interest. The 
sculpture of this Exposition will not be 
mere commercial vapidities, nor isolated 
objects of individual expression, however 
worthy; it will blend the real artistic con- 
victions of many minds, convictions of the 
kind that earnest men live and hope and 
fight for. The Exposition has given the op- 
portunity for this great expression of com- 
mon aspiration; the sculptors have accept- 
ed and they are 
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160 feet high, the crowning sculptural 
features of which will represent the “‘Na- 
tions of the East” and the ‘‘Nations of the 
West.” These will replace the form of the 
old Roman quadriga, and will be original 
inventions of monumental composition and 
rich treatment. These groups are the col- 
laborative work of A. Stirling Calder, Leo 
Lentelli and F. G. R. Roth. 

The two main free standing monuments 
of the court will be the Fountains of the 
Rising and of the Setting Sun, occupying 

positions relatively 





giving genuinely of 
their best effort. 
The plan of the 
sculpture is de- 
signed to form a 
sequence from the 
first piece that 
creets the visitor on 
his entrance from 
the city on the 
south throughout 
the five courts and 
the circuit of the 
enclosing walls. 
Entering from the 
city through the 
gardens between 
Festival Halt and 
Horticultural Hall 
the visitor will first 
be confronted with 
a great equestrian 
fountain symboliz- 
ing the creation of 
the Isthmian wat- 
erway between the 





oceans—the Foun- 
tain of Energy. 
This will be out- 








Arab Sheik, a figure in “Nations of the East” \{ { 
eo Lentelli, seulptor 
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east and west. It 
is proposed to make 
the upper portions 
of these the sources 
of the night illumi- 
nation of the court. 
Great globes sur- 
mounted by figures 
representing a sun- 
burst and a sunset, 
typifying the rising 
and thesetting sun, 
will give forth at 
night an incandes- 
cent glow, while 
below in the basins 
reclining figures of 
the planets will 
again surmount 
globes of light be- 
hind which — the 
water will fall in 
screens. These 
fountains will be 
executed by Adolph 
A. Weinman of 
New York City. 
The exact center 
of the Court will 
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lined against the 
lofty opening of 
the archway of the Tower Gate, and is 
conceived as an imaginative equestrian 
group representing Energy—the Victor. 
The design is by A. Stirling Calder. 
Passing beneath the arch, beyond this ex- 
uberant fountain, and entering the Court 
of the Sun and Stars (designed by McKim, 
Mead & White), beneath the great friezes 
of color below the soffits of the ‘arches, the 
visitor arrives in a vast oval courtyard 
around which colonnades sweep to the 
right and to the left. On the central axis 
in these directions are triumphal arches 
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be marked by a 
group representing 
Spirit of Creation by Daniel Chester French. 

Flanking the main axis of circulation of 
the court north and south, at the level of 
descent into the sunken garden, in which 
are placed the fountains of the Rising and 
the Setting Sun, titanic figures in hori- 
zontal compositions, of the four elements, 
Fire, Water, Earth and Air, are designed. 
These, at a great scale and placed close 
to the ground, will be capable of a most 
symbolically imaginative rendering, and 
should prove of great interest. Mr. Robert 
I. Aitken, originally of San Francisco but 
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A study in sizes: elephant’s head and freight car in the Palace of Machinery 
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now of New York, has been entrusted with 
their execution. On the upper ramps of the 
sunken garden of the Court of the Sun and 
Stars, in positions in front of the arches, 
two vertical groups of two figures each, 
representing “Order and Chaos” and “Eter- 
nity and Change,” are to be designed by 
Mr. Paul Manship. 

Above each of the columns of the col- 
onnade a hovering figure with a jeweled 
head, representing a scintillating star, will 
be placed. It is proposed that lights from 
concealed sources from opposite sides of 
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the court will be thrown on the cut glass 
jewels which will be inserted in the star 
head-dress of the figures. 

Advancing down the forecourt there is 
a pool of placid water in which the great 
tower is reflected. At the end of this and 
fronting the bay of San Francisco on the 
sea esplanade will be erected a_ virile 
figured column, the “Column of Progress.” 
The sculpture for the column will be the 
collaborative work of Mr. Isidore Konti, 
who will execute the frieze of the pedestal, 
and Mr. H. A. MacNeil, designing the 
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crowning group, etc. Mr. W. Symmes 
Richardson is the architect. Beneath the 
dome of the pavilions of the Court of the 
Sun and Stars a charming frieze of figures 
representing the Signs of the Zodiac has 
been designed by Mr. Hermon A. MacNeil, 
in such a way that it may be arranged and 
cast for repetitions. 

At the Eastern extremity of the East- 
West axis, terminated by the Palace of 
Machinery, a monumental group is con- 
templated, representing “Modern Civil- 
ization,’ this being designed by Mr. 


Douglas Tilden, the California sculptor. 
The Tower will be decorated with much 
sculpture of a purely ornamental kind, as 
well as a repeated typical equestrian figure 
of an armored horseman. At the level of 
the spring of the great arch are pedestals 
which will support portrait statues of 
types of Philosopher, Adventurer, Priest and 
Soldier, by John Flanagan. Terminat- 
ing th~ open colonnades on each side of the 
Tower Gate mural fountains will be created 
by two of our most talented women. Mrs. 
Harry Payne Whitney has been invited 
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to design in accord with Mr. Hastings’ 
architecture, a fountain of “El Dorado,” 
while at the other end of the balanced com- 
position Mrs. Edith Woodman Burroughs 
will give us the “Fountain of Youth.” 
No description of the actual composition 
of these themes is yet possible. 

In Mr. Bacon’s Court of the Seasons 
situated between the Agricultural and Edu- 
cational buildings, the sculpture will symbol- 
ize the benign forces of nature. Agreat group 
representing “Nature” herself will occupy 
the pedestal beneath the great niche at the 
head of this Court. This, as well as agri- 
cultural groups on pylons and_ several 
minor figures, will be designed by Mr. 
Albert Jaegers of New York. 

“Ceres,” by Miss Evelyn B. Longman, 
will be the subject of a classic Greek de- 
sign in the forecourt, and groups of the 
“Four Seasons” in plastic form will be 
rendered by Mr. Furio Piccirilli, to occupy 
positions in fountain basins within the col- 
onnades at the four corners of the Court. 
Mr. Louis Christian Mullgardt has de- 
signed the East Court of Festival, where 
the mystic significance of ‘Fire’ and 
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“Water” will be treated by the sculptorsin the 
romantic style. Mr. Aitken, Mr. Chester 
Beach, Mr. Sherry Fry, Mr. Leo Lentelli 
and others will participate in the realiza- 
tion of these themes. 

The subject matter for the sculpture 
for Mr. George W. Kelham’s Court of the 
Flowers will be founded on the tales of 
the Arabian Nights. These will inspire 
the composition of the central fountain, 
now being’ designed by Mrs. E. W. Bur- 
roughs, while the minor decorations of the 
facades, finials, caryatides, etc., will sup- 
plement this imaginative mass. The door- 
ways will be flanked by  strange-visaged 
lions, and the attic studded with figures of 
oriental slaves. 

For the Court of the Palms the western 
fairy tales will spur the sculptor to new 
imagery, with “Beauty and the Beast” 
as the subject for the central fountain. 
At the entrance to the Courts of the Flowers 
and of the Palms on the southern espla- 
nade, and in front of the gateways of 
“Columbus” and of “Balboa” on the sea 
esplanade, will be erected four equestrian 
statues. In front of the Court of the 
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lowers an equestrian statue of the “Ameri- 
can Indian,” of unusual significance (by 
Mr. James E. Fraser of New York), will 
be placed; in front of the Court of the 
Palms an equestrian statue of the ‘‘Pio- 
neer” (by Mr. Solon Borglum); beneath 
the “Gateway of Columbus” an equestrian 
representing “Cortez” (by Mr. Charles 
Niehaus of New York); and beneath the 
“Gateway of Balboa” an equestrian repre- 
senting “Pizarro” (by Mr. Charles C. Rum- 
sey of Long Island.) 

The beautifully designed walls, enclos- 
ing and forming the Exposition buildings 
designed by Mr. William B. Faville), are 
emphasized at the entrance to the Courts 
of the East and of the West by richly mod- 
eled gateways pierced with many niches. 
In these it is designed to lodge statues of 
the great discoverers, notably of the two 
great sailors whose names are forever 
linked with the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
Columbus and Balboa. For these impor- 
tant statues, which will crown the gateways 
bearing their names, sculptors famed for 
their grasp of such subjects will be selected. 
An interesting type of wall fountain will 


be repeated at intervals, designed by Mr. 


Charles R. Harley. A figure by Mr. Arthur 


Putnam will crown certain terminal foun 
tains. One of the richest doorways, that of 
the Varied Industries Building, will contain 
pediments by Mr. Ralph Stakpole. 

For the rotunda of the Fine Arts Building 
Mr. Herbert Adams is designing a statue. 
The sculpture for Machinery Hall (by Mr. 
Clarence Ward) has been entrusted to Mr. 
Haig Patigian of San Francisco. He will 
design four statues representing “Steam,” 
“Electric Power,” “Invention” and “Imagi- 
nation” surmounting columns of the fagades 
of the building, and two sets of spandrels 
for the enrichment of the doorways. 

The sculpture of this Exposition will be 
distinguished by warmth of tone made 
possible by the texture of the material used 
in its composition and by the color discreetly 
added. Glaring chalky whiteness is to be 
absent from the Exposition as a whole. It 
is to be a “City of Color,” lighted by the 
matchless California sunshine and by an 
ingenious use of the science of illumination. 
By day and at night sculpture will play its 
lovely part in this dream of oriental beauty. 
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“I am your very willing slave, when you need one” he said. That was the moment when Billy 
Fortune saw him kiss her hand 


illustrating ‘'The Man Who Won" 

















The Man Who Won 


The Story of a Struggle 


By WILLIAM R. LIGHTON 
Author of the Billy Fortune Stories 
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As far as it has gone* the story is as follows: Cass Burdick, general manager of the 
Weismann Land, Cattle & Sheep Company’s vast interests in Wyoming, is energetic 
and masterful, “a born result-getter.” A severe drouth threatens death to the sheep, and 
Burdick depends upon a certain unfailing spring, an oasis in the grassless desert, but he 
is balked by the Carsons, homesteaders from Iowa, who stake their claim upon the spring 
and twenty choice acres near it and proceed to improve the land. Burdick knows that fail- 
ure to secure the spring means his failure to rise to partnership with the company. He 
calls upon the Carsons, whose right to establish a permanent home is warmly defended by 
their beautiful and spirited daughter, Janet. The clash between Burdick and Carson is the 
old frontier feud—the bitter struggle between stockman and farmer for possession of the 
land. In tne ensuing crisis Billy Fortune steps from the pages of Mr. Lighton’s famous 
Billy Fortune siories to enlist as Burdick’s first lieutenant. Reappearing with Billy are two 
quaint characters of the range, Steve Brainard and ‘““Squint” Wade. Even Cupid seems 
to be conspiring against Burdick’s peace of mind; his business prospects are further 
clouded by the advent of Surveyor Boughton who proposes to reclaim for the government 
five thousand acres of the Weismann Company’s grazing lands, and Burdick, to acquire the 
coveted spring, resolves upon an encounter with the Carsons. During the gun-play that 
follows, Burdick is badly wounded and becomes a patient in the Carsons’ home. 

Burdick was shot, the heavy stupor of 


A 
weakness gave way to delirium. The 
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midnight on the second night after The two watchers were at his side. 
talkin’ to me’’ Billy said. 
mebbe I can quiet him.” 

of Burdick’s outstretched 


“He’s 
“Let me see; 
He caught hold 


change was sudden, startling. Throughout 
the day he had wakened only at long inter- 
vals, dropping off to sleep again after a 
quiet word or two. Dr. Lloyd had returned 
at dusk, and he and Billy Fortune were 
together in the tent, talking fitfully, dozing 
between whiles. It was Burdick’s voice 
that roused them. His eyes were wide open 
and feverishly bright, and he was laughing 
—a harsh excited laugh without mirth. 

“T never ask a man to do anything I’m 
not willing to do myself” he said. ‘Give 


~ $9? 


me those nippers! 


hand, sitting 
down upon the edge of the cot, stooping 
over. “That’s all right, Cass” he said. 
“We've got the wires clipped. The sheep 
are all right—understand? We’ve got ’em 
all fixed.” 

Burdick stared at him. There was no 
sign of recognition in the look. ‘‘You’re 
lying to me” he said dully. ‘But it doesn’t 
matter. Life’s nothing but a web of lies.” 

Billy glanced across at Lloyd, who was 
preparing a draught. ‘He must have been 
findin’ out a few things in his sleep” Billy 


*This story began in the December, 1913, number. 
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remarked. He was keeping Burdick’s 
hand clasped tightly in his own, observing 
the heavy rise and fall of the big chest, 
waiting for the next sign. When Burdick 
spoke again it was in another tone, low, 
level, listless: 

“Katherine! I can’t! If you loved me, 
you wouldn’t ask it of me.” 

Billy bent closer, with kindling interest. 
It was not mere curiosity that prompted 
him. Love affairs, whether his own or 
another’s, were to him life’s greatest con- 
cern; the ‘‘man-and-woman business” his 
one obsession. Many and many a time, for 
the benefit of the faint-hearted, he had 
played the part of the daring little god; 
had played it skilfully and well. Often and 
often he had wondered what might be 
hidden away in the heart of this man who 
never talked of women. Burdick was talk- 
ing now; wherefore Billy was listening. 
But Burdick’s next speech had nothing to 
do with love; the wandering mind had re- 
verted to the man’s work. “Less than 
seven pounds to the fleece” he complained; 
and then, abruptly: “Weismann, there are 
some men who can’t be bought, and this 
man is one of them.” 

“Listen!” Billy said quietly. “I wonder 
who he’s talkin’ about now? It must be 
somebody he’s just met since he went 
crazy, don’t you reckon?” 

“Raise his head a little’ Lloyd directed, 
“and we'll try to get him to drink this.” 

Burdick took the draught without re- 
sistance, then dropped back upon his 
pillow, babbling incoherently. Little by 
little he grew quieter, and at last he turned 
his eyes to Billy’s with a flickering smile. 

“Hello, Billy!” he said sleepily. “Good 
boy!” After a moment, as if from another 
level of consciousness, he whispered: ‘Dear 
girl, don’t let it trouble you. It doesn’t 
matter.” Then he slept. 

At three o’clock Billy called Dr. Lloyd, 
who was sleeping in his chair. Burdick was 
talking again, excitedly. It was mostly 
a jumble of ragged scraps of talk relating 
to the intimate things of his own life, only 
half intelligible to the listener. Sometimes 
the mind of a strong man in delirium seems 
strangely sane. Some of the things Bur- 
dick said in this hour were calm and de- 
liberate; but these floated in a rushing 
stream of incoherencies. It was as if the 
experiences and judgments of a lifetime, 
long hidden and repressed, had been torn 
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free and set adrift in this sudden weaken- 
ing of will. The current of his talk was 
full of rubbish—half sentences and broken 
bits. It needed a quick wit to pick up the 
real salvage. Billy was doing his best. 

“If I were the Almighty,” Burdick saic 
once, with the vigor of firm conviction, 
“Td hate a whiner more than I’d hate a 
black sinner.” After a minute or two oi 
aimless wandering, his mind came back to 
this. ‘The Almighty doesn’t deal us the 
hands we'd like to hold; but He lets us 
play the hands we get for all they’re worth.” 
He fell silent then. When he spoke again, 
his first low word made Billy’s eyes brighten. 
“Katherine” he said gently, “I can’t com 
promise with love. This would be a shabby 
compromise.” 

There were other broken fragments which 
Billy rescued from time to time from the 
flood. There was no chance now for piecing 
them together; but he put them carefully 
by in his memory against a time of leisure. 
For the present, he satisfied himself with a 
swift conclusion: “My word! That man 
has done some livin’ that we don’t know 
about!” 

Under the influence of Lloyd’s drug 
Burdick slept quietly until morning. Then 
Lloyd went to his breakfast, leaving Billy 
on watch. After a little time Janet came 
to the tent with a tray. She was very pale, 
anxious, depressed, but she greeted Billy 
with a brave smile. 

“Tt seemed too bad to have you wait 
when you must be so tired” she said. ‘You 
may come over and have a real breakfast 
when Dr. Lloyd gets back; but I wanted 
you to have this now.” 

Billy poyred a cup of strong black coffe: 
and drank it eagerly. He was very tired, 
though he had not thought of it; the warm 
tingle that swept his nerves was very grate 
ful. “That’s a heavenly drink” he said, ‘“‘and 
you sure do know how to make it, too.” 

She made him a quaint little curtsey. 
“T could find a pretty compliment in that 
if I tried” she said brightly, “and if | 
thought you meant it that way.” 

“Well, I did” he returned boldly, ‘only 
I was scared to say it. I’m one of these 
shy men.” 

She gave a low laugh, amused, friendly. 
No woman found it hard to get upon fran! 
terms with Billy; it always happened easily, 
naturally, almost inevitably. Janet showed 
no reserve in her speech with him. 
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“Steve.” Billy said when Brainard came to take his turn in the early evening, “Cass Burdick has been foolin’ 
us for years aid years, and I've just been findin’ it out. That man has got a woman on his mind” 
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“IT don’t know what we should have 
done if you hadn’t been here’’ she said. 
“Dr. Lloyd says you are a perfect nurse. 
He told us what a night you had.” 

Billy parried the praise. Praise always 
disconcerted him. ‘Oh, this is a cinch for 
me. I’d a heap rather be doin’ this than 
tendin’ sheep. I wouldn’t mind a bit if 
this would last all summer.” 

Without warning, suddenly Burdick 
spoke. His voice carried a note of exalta- 
tion. “Her name is Janet” he said. “That 
means ‘from Heaven’.” 

Billy turned quickly. Burdick was lying 
quite still, his eyes closed, only his deep 
troubled breathing betraying his fevered 
mind. Billy looked at the girl. Her pale 
face was flushed crimson; her eyes were 
wide, startled, wondering. 

“You mustn’t mind what he says, when 
he’s this way” Billy urged gently. “He 
ain’t what you’d call responsible. He’s 
been sayin’ some queer things. It don’t 
do to pay attention to ’em.” 

“No” she said, almost inaudibly. In 
extreme agitation she stood leaning against 
the table. Burdick muttered aimlessly, 
moving his head from side to side as if to 
free himself from something that oppressed 
him. 

“Katherine!” 
Don’t—don’t!” 

Billy tried to act as if he considered this 
nothing more than a sick vagary. “TI ex- 
pect you’d better tell Doc that Cass is 
gettin’ fussy again” he said to the girl. 
“He'll be needin’ some more dope to make 
him be still.” 

Janet went away with the message. 
When she was gone, Billy sank into his 
chair and dropped his head into the hollow 
of his hands. 

“Well, gee whiz!’ he remarked. ‘This 
is gettin’ all mixed up. First it’s Katherine, 
and then it’s Janet, and then it’s Katherine 
again! It’s botherin’ him, too. And did 
you notice how it bothered her? Billy, 
you and me have got to do some studyin’ 
about this, when we get time.”’ 

After breakfast Mrs. Carson came to 
the tent and offered to take his post, but 
he would not have it so. ‘This is a man’s 
job now for a while” he told her. “T ain’t 
a bit wore out today. I'll stay with it 
till Steve Brainard comes back tonight, and 
then he can help me. You'll have your turn 
after while.”” Nor could she persuade him, 


he cried. “It’s no use! 
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When Burdick had been quieted again, 
Billy sat by the entrance smoking, brood- 
ing, looking out across the camp. When 
his mind was made up, he spoke. 

“Listen, Doc. There’s some men that’s 
worth more than others, ain’t there? Sure 
there are! Once in a while you'll run across 
one that’s better worth savin’ than a couple 
of hundred common ones. You know it’s 
so. Well, we’ve got one of that kind in bed 
there. Let’s save him.” 

Lloyd was puzzled. 
mean, Billy?” he asked. 

“What I meanis, let some of the rest of the 
folks go, and stay with Cass. Steve Brain- 
ard and me will help. Steve and me make 
a pretty fair team, when there’s anything 
to be done. We work single or double, or 
any way you want to work us. We can 
be a sight of help. Let’s us three just 
whirl in and put our minds to it and see if 
we can’t pull him out of it. He’s worth it, 
I tell you.” It was ingenuously said, 
obviously earnest. The rest of what lay 
in that odd head of his he did not feel 
called upon to disclose. 

Lloyd laughed. “All right, Billy; I'll 
go you. We'll stay with it. I don’t mind 
telling you that that’s what I’d already 
made up my mind to do, any way. There 
is a world of satisfaction in dragging a man 
out of a hole like this and knowing it’s 
been worth the trouble.” 

There was no trouble in arranging with 
Boughton for Steve’s release. The fiery 
heat of the last few days had left the men 
of the surveying party almost unfit for 
field service. Boughton had planned a 
brief respite in camp while they worked 
up their notes and maps. He was quite 
willing that Brainard should help Billy 
with his nursing. 

“Listen, Steve” Billy said to him when 
Brainard came to take his turn in the early 
evening. “There’s some things Doc’ll tell 
you, and some he won’t. It’s all right 
enough to do what he tells you; but you’ve 
got to do what I teil you, too. Cass Bur- 
dick has been foolin’ us, bad. He’s been 
foolin’ us for years and years, and I’ve 
just been findin’ it out. That man has got 
a woman on his mind.” 

Steve knew Billy’s weakness. 
he mocked. “You don’t tell me! 
you imagine that?” 

“Tt’s so!’ Billy insisted. ‘You'll find 
out tonight, yourself, when you hear him 


“What do you 


“Billy!” 
When did 
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talkin’ crazy. Pay attention to me, Steve. 
He’s doin’ a lot of wild talkin’, Cass is. 
What I want you to do is to listen close 
to what he says, and then tell me, and then 
forget it. See? Will you do that, Steve?” 

“Shucks!” Steve drawled. ‘Why, yes, 
I'd just as soon. Anything to amuse the 
children. But, Billy, I wouldn’t start to 
foolin’ with it, if I was you. You'll just 
muss it all up. Id leave it alone.” 

Billy was immune to that sort of counsel.” 
He had formed his plan of action. Before 
he slept, he meant to find Janet Carson 
and talk with her. The talk was to relate 
to Burdick. The meeting was to be ap- 
parently very casual; the talk apparently 
purely accidental, without motive. He 
trusted to his own cleverness for his effects. 

There was a shock waiting for Billy. 
He wandered about the camp for a time, 
with affected aimlessness, but watchful. 
By and by he caught sight of the girl, at a 
distance. She was standing with Boughton 
by the edge of the pool, her hand in his. 
Billy stood where he was, wondering. After 
a moment he saw Boughton stoop and lift 
Janet’s hand to his lips. She was making 
no show of resistance. Billy was glad to 
have a cottonwood handy, to lean upon. 
His plans were suddenly all upset, his 
cleverness set at naught. To be sure, that 
had happened before, many times; but he 
could not get used to it. 

“Sufferin’ Peter!’ he said to himself. 

Had he but known, he need not have been 
so perturbed. 

Boughton had eaten his supper at the 
Carson table, as he had grown so fond of 
doing; but he had missed the gay spirit 
of the earlier times. He had found Janet 
distraught, ill at ease, her moods forced. 
That was natural enough, he thought, and 
exerted himself to divert her. His success 
was indifferent. He was unable to keep her 
attention from straying. When supper 
was over, he sat with her for a time in the 
open-air living-room. He had brought in 
his pocket a book he thought she would 
like; a thin volume of Emily Dickinson’s 
verse—clear, bell-like notes on the mean- 
ings of outdoor life and living. He read 
aloud some of the bits he loved best. He 
knew they ought to please her. Her re- 
sponse was abstracted, not at all like her 
usual quick sympathy. When he gave up 
the effort and put the book in his pocket 
she seemed hardly to notice. 
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“Come” he said. “Let’s walk down to 
the water. It’ll do you good.” 

She went with him willingly enough, her 
hand upon his arm; but they walked in 
silence. At last she compelled herself to 
speak. 

“T am not a very interesting companion, 
am I?” she said. ‘Forgive me. ‘These 
have been very trying days for us. You 
understand, don’t you?” 

“Of course-I do!” he answered readily. 
“Please don’t think you must explain to 


me. What’s a friend worth if he can’t 
understand without explanation?”  Im- 
pulsively he took her hand in his. “TI wish 


I could say something or do scmething 
that would really help! But I can’t. All 
I can do is to ask you to tell me when I can 
help.” It was honestly said. Joe Boughton 
was an honest man. As his eyes dwelt 
upon her he was possessed by a quick desire 
to protect, to serve. “I am your very will- 
ing slave, when you need one” he said. 
That was the moment when Billy Fortune 
saw him kiss her hand. 


For four days and nights Lloyd and his 
helpers fought literally hand to hand with 
death, and death came very near to getting 
the best of it. On the third day the doctor 
was about ready to surrender. 

“He’s not likely to have any more fever” 
Lloyd said. “That part’s over with. But 
there’s his weakness. You boys don’t 
understand. You’ve been fooled by the 
false strength of those feverish spasms. 
You think he’s stronger than he is. He’s 
as weak drowned rat. He hadn’t 
much blood left in him when I got here; 
and most of what he had left has been 
burned up. I don’t see anything to hope 
for.’’ 

Billy Fortune listened, nursing his folded 
arms upon his knees, studying his own 
swelling veins, full of vigorous, abounding 
health. “Seems kind of unfair, don’t it?” 
he commented. ‘‘Here’s me with so much, 
and him with none. I wish he could have 
some of mine.” 

Lloyd visibly stiffened from his dejected 
attitude. “You don’t mean that, Billy— 
not just that way?” he demanded. 

“Why, yes” Billy said. 

Then Lloyd talked to Billy, briefly, 
pointedly. ‘Transfusion’? was the word he 
used. The word was a new one for Billy; 
its novelty and the fine large sound of it 
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“IT don’t know what we should have 
done if you hadn’t been here” she said. 
“Dr. Lloyd says you are a perfect nurse. 
He told us what a night you had.” 

Billy parried the praise. Praise always 
disconcerted him. “Oh, this is a cinch for 
me. I’d a heap rather be doin’ this than 
tendin’ sheep. I wouldn’t mind a bit if 
this would last all summer.” 

Without warning, suddenly Burdick 
spoke. His voice carried a note of exalta- 
tion. “Her name is Janet” he said. ‘That 
means ‘from Heaven’.” 

Billy turned quickly. Burdick was lying 
quite still, his eyes closed, only his deep 
troubled breathing betraying his fevered 
mind. Billy looked at the girl. Her pale 
face was flushed crimson; her eyes were 
wide, startled, wondering. 

“You mustn’t mind what he says, when 


he’s this way” Billy urged gently. “He 
ain’t what you'd call responsible. He’s 
been sayin’ some queer things. It don’t 


do to pay attention to ’em.” 

“No” she said, almost inaudibly. In 
extreme agitation she stood leaning against 
the table. Burdick muttered aimlessly, 
moving his head from side to side as if to 
free himself from something that oppressed 
him. 

“Katherine!” he 
Don’t—don’t!” 

Billy tried to act as if he considered this 
nothing more than a sick vagary. “I ex- 
pect you’d better tell Doc that Cass is 
gettin’ fussy again” he said to the girl. 
“He’ll be needin’ some more dope to make 
him be still.” 

Janet went away with the message. 
When she was gone, Billy sank into his 
chair and dropped his head into the hollow 
of his hands. 

“Well, gee whiz!’ he remarked. ‘This 
is gettin’ all mixed up. First it’s Katherine, 
and then it’s Janet, and then it’s Katherine 
again! It’s botherin’ him, too. And did 
you notice how it bothered her? Billy, 
you and me have got to do some studyin’ 
about this, when we get time.” 

After breakfast Mrs. Carson came to 
the tent and offered to take his post, but 
he would not have it so. “This is a man’s 
job now for a while” he told her. “T ain’t 
a bit wore out today. I'll stay with it 
till Steve Brainard comes back tonight, and 
then he can help me. You'll have your turn 
after while.” Nor could she persuade him. 


cried. “It’s no use! 
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When Burdick had been quieted again, 
Billy sat by the entrance smoking, brood- 
ing, looking out across the camp. When 
his mind was made up, he spoke. 

“Listen, Doc. There’s some men that’s 
worth more than others, ain’t there? Sure 
there are! Once in a while you’ll run across 
one that’s better worth savin’ than a couple 
of hundred common ones. You know it’s 
so. Well, we’ve got one of that kind in bed 
there. Let’s save him.” 

Lloyd was puzzled. 
mean, Billy?” he asked. 

“What I mean is, let some of the rest of the 
folks go, and stay with Cass. Steve Brain- 
ard and me will help. Steve and me make 
a pretty fair team, when there’s anything 
to be done. We work single or double, or 
any way you want to work us. We can 
be a sight of help. Let’s us three just 
whirl in and put our minds to it and see if 
we can’t pull him out of it. He’s worth it, 
I tell you.” It was ingenuously said, 
obviously earnest. The rest of what lay 
in that odd head of his he did not feel 
called upon to disclose. 

Lloyd laughed. “All right, Billy; I'll 
go you. We'll stay with it. I don’t mind 
telling you that that’s what I'd already 
made up my mind to do, any way. There 
is a world of satisfaction in dragging a man 
out of a hole like this and knowing it’s 
been worth the trouble.” 

There was no trouble in arranging with 
Boughton for Steve’s release. The fiery 
heat of the last few days had left the men 
of the surveying party almost unfit for 
field service. Boughton had planned a 
brief respite in camp while they worked 
up their notes and maps. He was quite 
willing that Brainard should help Billy 
with his nursing. 

“Listen, Steve” Billy said to him when 
srainard came to take his turn in the early 
evening. “There’s some things Doc’ll tel! 
you, and some he won’t. It’s all right 
enough to do what he tells you; but you’ve 
got to do what I tell you, too. Cass Bur- 
dick has been foolin’ us, bad. He’s been 
foolin’ us for years and years, and I’ve 
just been findin’ it out. That man has got 
a woman on his mind.” 

Steve knew Billy’s weakness. 
he mocked. ‘You don’t tell me! 
you imagine that?” 

“Tt’s so!” Billy insisted. ‘You'll find 
out tonight, yourself, when you hear him 
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talkin’ crazy. Pay attention to me, Steve. 
He’s doin’ a lot of wild talkin’, Cass is. 
What I want you to do is to listen close 
to what he says, and then tell me, and then 
forget it. See? Will you do that, Steve?” 

“Shucks!” Steve drawled. ‘Why, yes, 
I’d just as soon. Anything to amuse the 
children. But, Billy, I wouldn’t start to 
foolin’ with it, if IT was you. You'll just 
muss it all up. Td leave it alone.” 

Billy was immune to that sort of counsel.” 
He had formed his plan of action. Before 
he slept, he meant to find Janet Carson 
and talk with her. The talk was to relate 
to Burdick. The meeting was to be ap- 
parently very casual; the talk apparently 
purely accidental, without motive. He 
trusted to his own cleverness for his effects. 

There was a shock waiting for Billy. 
He wandered about the camp for a time, 
with affected aimlessness, but watchful. 
sy and by he caught sight of the girl, at a 
distance. She was standing with Boughton 
by the edge of the pool, her hand in his. 
Billy stood where he was, wondering. After 
a moment he saw Boughton stoop and lift 
Janet’s hand to his lips. She was making 
no show of resistance. Billy was glad to 
have a cottonwood handy, to lean upon. 
His plans were suddenly all upset, his 
cleverness set at naught. To be sure, that 
had happened before, many times; but he 
could not get used to it. 

“‘Sufferin’ Peter!” he said to himself. 

Had he but known, he need not have been 
so perturbed. 

Boughton had eaten his supper at the 
Carson table, as he had grown so fond of 
doing; but he had missed the gay spirit 
of the earlier times. He had found Janet 
distraught, ill at ease, her moods forced. 
That was natural enough, he thought, and 
exerted himself to divert her. His success 
vas indifferent. He was unable to keep her 
attention from straying. When supper 
was over, he sat with her for a time in the 
open-air living-room. He had brought in 
his pocket a book he thought she would 
like; a thin volume of Emily Dickinson’s 
verse—clear, bell-like notes on the mean- 
ings of outdoor life and living. He read 
aloud some of the bits he loved best. He 
knew they ought to please her. Her re- 
sponse was abstracted, not at all like her 
usual quick sympathy. When he gave up 
the effort and put the book in his pocket 
she seemed hardly to notice. 
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“Come” he said. “Let’s walk down to 
the water. It’ll do you good.” 

She went with him willingly enough, her 
hand upon his arm; but they walked in 
silence. At last she compelled herself to 
speak. 

“T am not a very interesting companion, 


am I?” she said. “Forgive me. ‘These 
have been very trying days for us. You 


understand, don’t you?” 
“Of course*I do!” he answered readily. 
“Please don’t think you must explain to 


me. What’s a friend worth if he can’t 
understand without explanation?” Im- 
pulsively he took her hand in his. “TI wish 


I could say something or do scmething 
that would really help! But I can’t. All 
I can do is to ask you to tell me when I can 
help.” It was honestly said. Joe Boughton 
was an honest man. As his eyes dwelt 
upon her he was possessed by a quick desire 
to protect, to serve. “J am your very will- 
ing slave, when you need one” he said. 
That was the moment when Billy Fortune 
saw him kiss her hand. 


For four days and nights Lloyd and his 
helpers fought literally hand to hand with 
death, and death came very near to getting 
the best of it. On the third day the doctor 
was about ready to surrender. 

“He’s not likely to have any more fever” 
Lloyd said. ‘That part’s over with. But 
there’s his weakness. You boys don’t 
understand. You've been fooled by the 
false strength of those feverish spasms. 
You think he’s stronger than he is. He’s 
as weak as a drowned rat. He hadn’t 
much blood left in him when I got here; 
and most of what he had left has been 
burned up. I don’t see anything to hope 
for.” 

Billy Fortune listened, nursing his folded 
arms upon his knees, studying his own 
swelling veins, full of vigorous, abounding 
health. “Seems kind of unfair, don’t it?” 
he commented. ‘‘Here’s me with so much, 
and him with none. I wish he could have 
some of mine.” 

Lloyd visibly stiffened from his dejected 
attitude. “You don’t mean that, Billy— 
not just that way?” he demanded. 

“Why, yes” Billy said. 

Then Lloyd talked to Billy, briefly, 
pointedly. “Transfusion” was the word he 
used. The word was a new one for Billy; 
its novelty and the fine large sound of it 
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amused him; so did the idea, when he had 
once laid hold upon it. 

“Tt would give us a better chance, maybe” 
said Lloyd. 

“Go to it, then!” said Billy; and Lloyd 
sent Steve Brainard on horseback to Chey- 
enne to bring the instruments he would need. 

Lloyd said that the operation helped. 
Something helped, at any rate, for Burdick 
lived. After a day or two it was hard to 
persuade him that he must net have all the 
beef and potatoes and beans and coffee he 
wanted. When he was not demanding 
something to eat, he was sleeping, a deep, 
tranquil sleep. Then Billy turned the case 
over to Mrs. Carson. It had become too 
tame for him. 

At first, Burdick felt only that profound 
sense of comfort which attends upon the 
turning of the tide of strength. He was 
utterly careless of all else. The very dis- 
aster that had brought him here seemed 
unimportant. Never before had he known 
this subtle physical delight. While he 
could, he abandoned himself to it. 

For a time, Mrs. Carson could not put 
aside constraint when she was with him; 
memory of the big tragic fact weighed 
heavily. But that did not last long. Bur- 
dick would not have it so. It was not that 
he studiously ignored the past; he appeared 
not to think of it at all in the times when she 
was ministering to him. Before long he 
had not only dispelled her embarrassment 
but won from her a warm motherly regard. 

It was different when Carson came in one 
day to see him. The two men _ talked 
straight talk. 

“T’ve got to thank you” Burdick said. 
He meant it frankly; but Carson gave the 
words a twist. 

“Yes, you've got to thank me for a hell of 
alot! I know that as well as youdo. We'll 
talk some more about that when you get 
out of here. There’s just one thing I want 
to say now: my shooting you was an acci- 
dent. The Lord knows I didn’t intend it.” 

“Ves” Burdick answered slowly. “I 
think I know it too. I’m willing to agree 
to that.” 

“Just the same, it’s a serious piece of 
business” Carson went on. ‘There’s one 
other thing I’d like to say: I wish you'd 
leave my boy out of the reckoning. I'd 
appreciate it. He’s pretty young. And 
it’s a safe bet that I was the one that shot 
you.” 
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“T don’t know that I understand you” 
Burdick said. “What reckoning do you 
mean?” 

“T mean the criminal part of it”? Carson 
returned. ‘You'll be filing a complaint, 
of course, as soon as you’re able.” 

Burdick laughed. ‘I hadn’t thought of 
it” he said. “I won’t unless you insist.” 

Carson pondered that with a frown of 
bewilderment. ‘That would be the next 
thing on the bill, if this was Iowa”’ he said. 

“This isn’t Iowa” Burdick retorted 
shortly. “Wyoming is cruder than Iowa, 
I suppose; any way, we have a different 
way of doing things. No, there'll be no 
criminal complaint made against either 
you or your boy on account of your shoot- 
ing me. Don’t misunderstand me. That 
isn’t because I’m generous and forgiving. 
It isn’t the fashion out here; that’s all.” 

Carson did not quite know how to go on. 
“Well, but I suppose—” he began, then 
interrupted himself with a gesture of dis- 
missal. ‘“‘We’ll let that go now. There'll 
be time for that afterwards.” He rose to 
leave, stood awkwardly undecided, and at 
last offered his hand. “I don’t mind say- 
ing, just between enemies, that I’m rather 
glad I didn’t kill you”’ he said with clumsy 
humor. The meeting had done no more 
than prepare the way for the next one; 
it had brought no conclusions, but only a 
postponement of conclusions. 

Often, as he lay idle through the slow 
placid days, with plenty of time for think- 
ing, Burdick wondered why Janet did not 
come to see him. He did not try“to hide 
from himself the wish that she would come. 
He saw her only at a distance, sometimes, 
when she passed within the narrow field 
framed by his tent-entrance. He waited 
for these brief glimpses eagerly, impatiently ; 
but they did not always leave him satis- 
fied, for often Joe Boughton was with her. 
They seemed very friendly. 

Once he saw her with Billy Fortune. 
Billy had been lingering in camp for a time 
before taking up his work again with the 
sheep. Dr. Lloyd had told him to rest a 
bit and make a little new blood. He was 
not staying on that account, though that 
served well enough as an excuse; he was 
staying for cunning reasons of his own. 
This meeting with Janet Carson was one 
of them. After the first surprise of what he 
had seen between Janet and Boughton h¢ 
ws pleased rather than dismayed by this 
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complication. The more players sitting in 
the game, the greater the credit of coming 
off first-best. So he argued with himself. 
He did not mean to quit. 

So he came upon Janet one afternoon 
when she sat alone in the living-room, a 
book upon her lap. Billy had observed that 
book habit of hers, and approved, though 
he was not much of a hand for books him- 
self. He liked life better. He had found 
himself approving her at all times, whatever 
she was doing. He approved especially at 
this meeting, for she appeared to him more 
than commonly attractive in a simple dress 
of blue-flowered dimity. Oddly enough, 
considering his vigorous masculine habit 
of thought and action, blue was the color 
he liked best, if a girl wore it. ‘Most any 
kind of a girl in most any kind of blue frock 
makes me take notice,” he said. He went 
to Janet’s side with undisguised admiration 
shining in his eyes. 

“Are you goin’ to let me set down here 
with you for a minute?” he asked. 

“Let you?” she smiled. “I’m going to 
command you to. Sit down there, sir!” 
She pointed to a chair opposite her own, and 
Billy took it with obvious satisfaction. 

“T ain’t liable to have another chance 
like this for quite a spell’ he remarked. “I 
guess I’ll be goin’ back to my job tomor- 
row.” 

“Tt has been very comforting to have you 
here” she said simply. The speech pleased 
him, but he did not allow it to divert his 
purpose. He had not come to talk about 
himself. 

“You don’t seem to be payin’ much at- 
tention to your book” he commented. 
“Ain’t it interestin’?” 

“Yes” she said slowly, “‘it is. It’s a book 
that makes you think.” 

“Is it a true book?” Billy asked. “Or 
is it one that somebody made up?” 

“That’s just what I’ve been wondering. 
Maybe you can tell me. It says that the 
greatest happiness we can get out of this 
life is to give up the things we want 
most.” 

“What?” Billy regarded her keenly. 
He had a fleeting suspicion that she was 
trifling. He saw that she was not. “Oh, 
sugar!” he said with light scorn. ‘“‘You 
know it ain’t so. What’s the use of won- 
derin’ about that kind of thing? T’ll bet 
the man that wrote that was plumb un- 
healthy in his mind, or else he needed the 


money real bad.” He picked up the book 
from her lap, flicking the leaves with his 
thumb. His apparent amused contempt 
was not exactly Higher Criticism, but it 
was significant. He put the book down 
without trying to read a word of it. “Tt 
ain’t so” he said again. “Why, that would 
be just like callin’ the Almighty one of 
these three-shell crooks—coaxin’ us to bet 
on where the pea was, and then slippin’ 
it out with His little finger. He wouldn’t 
do that. No, sir; there wouldn’t be any 
sense in makin’ us want a thing we oughtn’t 
to have. To want a thing so bad that 
you're willin’ to go after it for all you’re 
worth and stay with it till you get it— 
that’s what makes livin’.”” His doctrine was 
not delicately philosophic nor hair-splitting; 
it was robust, red-bloeded, dynamic. Ii 
there were no philosophers of his sort, how 
would the hair-splitters live? 

Billy seemed to have said all he meant to 
say upon that point. His next remark, 
delivered with bland innocence, turned the 
talk into a new channel. ‘Cass Burdick 
is a great hand for books, too” he said, 
and waited with alert but well-concealed 
interest for what the girl would say. She 
said nothing; instead, she bent her head so 
that he could not see her face. He had to 
go on without guidance from her. ‘Cass 
has got several of ’em in his trunk. He 
reads ’em nights, sometimes, or Sundays. 
I caught him with one of ’em, awhile ago. 
I couldn’t make head nor tail of it; it looked 
to me just like a mess of Chinese laundry 
tickets. Cass told me it was Greek. If it 
was, I don’t wonder the Greeks are such 
a foolish lot. There’s a bunch of Greeks 
workin’ in the iron mines, down at Sunrise. 
They don’t amount to much.” 

The oddity of his argument made Janet 
laugh. Her laugh was spontaneous, un- 
affected, friendly, good to listen to. Billy 
grinned in response; then he went back to 
his theme. ‘Cass Burdick is sort of queer, 
lots of ways. You’ve got to know him real 
well before you'll be likely to even start 
likin’ him; and it’s pretty hard to begin 
gettin’ acquainted with him. I reckon 
mebbe that’s why the women don’t tak 
to him much.” 

Billy put deliberate thought into that 
speech. He meant to provoke the girl into 
saying something. She glanced at him 
quickly. His face wore a look of utter 
guilelessness. 
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“Don’t they?” she asked. “I shouldn’t 
have thought that.” 

“Tt’s so” Billy persisted. ‘“He’s been 
around here five years, and there ain’t a 
girl that’s so much as looked crossways at 
him. They sure would if they knew him. 
He’s one whiz of a big man. But there 
ain’t many women that’s got sense enough 
to appreciate his sort.” Billy was not 
stopping to consider whether he was telling 
the cold literal truth; it did not seem to 
matter to him, so long as he got the effect 
he was after. It was not the real Billy that 
spoke now, but Billy the romance-maker. 
“T’ve joshed Cass about it a lot. I asked 
him one time, a little while back, if he 
wasn’t ever goin’ to try to do anything 
about it. ‘It don’t do,’ I says to him, ‘for 
as good a man as you are to live this way 
without havin’ the right woman to care 
about him.’ It kind of sobered him, that 
did. ‘Yes, Billy,’ he says to me; ‘you’ve 
said it now—the right woman!’ He didn’t 
just say so, right out—Cass wouldn’t— 
but I sort of judged there’d been a woman, 
once, back east somewheres, that had fig- 
ured some on gettin’ him; only she wasn’t 
the right one. That’s the way I sized it 
up.” 

All this was audacious fiction. He was 
willing to cake a long chance. She offered 
no comment in words, but Billy saw that 
her cheeks were rose-pink, her eyes down- 
cast. He was rather pleased with himself; 
but he saw too that it was time to quit. 
He was not a man to over-play a hand in 
a game like this. Adroitly he turned the 
talk to something else until he had dis- 
pelled her confusion. He knew, though, 
that he had given her something to think 
about. 

When he left Janet, Billy went to Bur- 
dick’s tent and offered to take Mrs. Car- 
son’s place. ‘You go out and rest awhile 
in the air” he said. “I ain’t doin’ nothin’ 
in particular. I can set with him.” He 
intended to drop a seed here too, though 
he knew that he wauld have to feel his way 
carefully. Burdick was no innocent. Billy 
loafed in his chair, wondering how he might 
make a beginning. Burdick himself began 
it, in his point-blank way. 

“Billy” he asked, ‘‘while I was sick did 
I talk much?” 

Billy reflected quickly, chuckling to him- 
self. He saw his way clear now. ‘Why, 
no,” he said, “I don’t know as Id call it 
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‘much’. You talked some. A man’s 
bound to, them times.” 

“What did I talk about?” Burdick de- 
manded. 

Billy did his very best to appear reluc- 
tant. He was a clever actor. “Why,” 
he said, as if he would much prefer not to 
say anything, “I don’t know as I could— 
I don’t know as I remember, exactly.” 

To Billy’s credit be it said that Burdick 
was misled. ‘Yes, you do remember! I 
want you to tell me. I ought to know. Out 
with it!” 

Billy hesitated, scuffing his feet, shifting 
about in his chair. “If you’ve got to know” 
he conceded, “it was about a girl. But I 
don’t suppose you meant.anything by it.” 

“What girl?” Burdick pursued. ‘What 
was her name?” 

Billy fidgeted, staring at the ground and 
then outdoors. “I don’t seem to just 
recgllect her name. Alice, I believe it was— 
or Harriet. I kind of disremember.” He 
wanted to have Burdick thoroughly im- 
pressed with the fact that he was dodging. 

“Come!” Burdick said sharply. “I 
never knew an Alice nor a Harriet in my 
life. You’re not telling me the truth. 
What was the girl’s name?” 

“Well—Janet” said Billy. 
feel impelled to go farther. 

Burdick scanned Billy’s face closely, a 
look of dismay in his eyes. “Janet!” he 
echoed. “Did I talk of her? Who heard 
me?” 

“Just me, and Doc, and Steve Brainard” 
Billy told him. ‘We won’t say nothin’.” 

“What did I say?” Burdick persisted. 
“Don’t beat about the bush, Billy. Tell 
me just what I said.” 

Billy blushed for the lie he meant to tell; 
but the blush served to give his lie the 
semblance of truth. “I wouldn’t worry 
about it, if I was you. You didn’t say any- 
thing to hurt—just what a nice girl she 
was, and the way the sun looked, shinin’ 
on her pretty hair and makin’ them little 
warm shadows, and the pinkness of her 
pretty cheeks, and—shucks!—you was won- 
derin’ if mebbe she mightn’t be the girl 
you could be happy with. There wasn’t 
anybody but me heard that, though,” he 
hastened to add, for safety’s sake. “TI 
wouldn’t let it bother me. A man could 
say all that you said, and not be ashamed 
of it, even if he wasn’t out of his head a 
speck.” He let the matter drop then, as if 


He did not 
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The System That Signals ‘Danger’ Until Made to Signal “Safe” 


Ey A. D. CLOUD 


HE stillness of the hour before 
dawn lay over the valley. 


The dull red moon hung low 
in the west just above a ragged 


silhouette of treetops. The little 
town slept beneath a cover of black 
shadows, unbroken save for the red 
and green bull’s eyes of the switch 
lights and the bright green signal 
lamp near the station. Only the 
occasional sleepy crowing of a rooster 
or the far-away drowsy tinkle of a 
cow-bell broke the © silence. The 
world awaited the morning. 
Suddenly a dark figure stole out 
from the shadows along the track. 
Reaching the signal near the station, 
he climbed to its top and put out the 
light behind the green glass. 
he crept back into the shadow; and 
as the moon hurried behind the trees 
only the switch lamps were left to 
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dispute possession of the hour with 
the powers of darkness. 

Hardly was the mysterious figure 
safely hid when there was a rumbling 
among the sleeping hills, and a shrill 
whistle echoed from their wooded 
sides. A bright headlight pierced a 
deep white hole in the darkness; the 
rails tingled and hummed; and a 
fire-lit smoke cloud raced down the 
valley. Then with a quick rush of air, 
and a rattling and clanking, and 
grinding as the brake shoes bit into 
the wheels, the Midnight Express 
came to a stop with her pilot just 
under the thin black shadow of the 
signal. 

“Mike,” said Kelley, the engineer, 
“why did ye put out the light?” “To 
see if ye’d stop th’ train” replied 
Mike, the fireman, carefully placing 
a scoopful of coal in a far corner of 
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the fire box. Kelley sat looking up 
at the dim outline of the signal. It 
was the first time in many months 
that the green light had not called 
him on with the promise of a clear 
track around the curve and up over 
the long grade. 

p “Mike, Dll bet ye the ; 
4 that did it is hidin’ in thim bushes” 
he said without looking around. ‘Ye 
never kin tell. They’re up to them 
tricks right along’? answered Mike, 
and continued his shoveling. 

Soon Kelley reached out for the 

= throttle, and the great engine resumed 
its journey. The staccato of the exhaust be- 
came a rattle and was lost among the echoes; 
the red dragon’s eyes on the last car faded 
into tiny stars and disappeared; and the 
stately sleepers rolled on toward the east 
and the sunrise. 

The lone figure who stole out from the 
shadows and put out the light did not in- 
tend to wreck the train, or rob the express 
car, or relieve the sleepy passengers of their 
money and jewels. On the contrary, he 
was an officer of the road, and he only 
wanted to test the quality of Kelley’s 
obedience. Kelley might have rushed on 
without paying any attention to the signal, 
and he wéuld have come to no harm, for 
the situation was prearranged and the dan- 
ger counterfeit. It was a green light, not 
a red one, that the superintendent extin- 
guished. And if it had been any other than 
the darkest hour of the night Kelley might 
have seen that the semaphore arm pointed 
straight toward the starlight zenith, in 
which position it was the daylight authority 
to proeeed at full speed. But Kelley didn’t 
know what color the light had been. He 
could see nothing but the switch lamps. 
The one thing he was sure of was that 
there was no green signal where he was ac- 
customed to find it; and the rule book said 
that the absence of a signal where one was 
usually displayed was a _ danger-signal. 
That meant “stop.” So Kelley stopped; 
and the superintendent hiding in the bushes 
knew that the passengers in the dozen 
Pullmans behind Kelley’s engine were in 
safe hands. 

This little drama of discipline, the “sur- 
prise test,” as it is called, is enacted some- 
where in the land every night in the year. 
Its purpose is to show how Kelley conducts 
himself when the conditions are real and 
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when only he and the signal, the “silent 
watchman,” are present on the scene. 
It is a check on his obedience to the 
signals which mark the miles for 
most of the overnight travel on the 
railways of the United States. And 
it is to the everlasting credit of Kelley 
and his brother engineers — that, 
though most unexpected conditions 
are set up in the tests, not one in a 
thousand fails to obey the rules or 
the signals. 

It is a serious offense to disregard a 
signal and one that is generally pun- 
ished by immediate discharge. This is 
true wherever there are railways. So serious 
is the offense considered in England that an 
engine driver recently entered suit for libel 
against certain persons who had accused 
him of driving his train past danger-signals, 
and was awarded damages. 

The tests are varied in their nature, and 
they are more careful than the lightning 
about “striking twice in the same place.” 
As a rule the superintendent, or his sub- 
ordinate, who arranges the setting changes 
the green light to red instead of leaving 
the signal in utter darkness. Sometimes 
the officers pay no attention to the lights 
but arrange the surprises to see how the 
engineers regard other rules than those 
connected directly with the signals. The 
vice-president of one of the great systems 
west of Mississippi not long ago went out 
on a tour of inspection. His private car 
looked like an ordinary car and when it 
was attached to a passenger train at the 
top of a long grade on which the engineers 
were accustomed to make up their lost time 
the men in the cab failed in some way to 
grasp the situation, and didn’t know whose 
car it was that had been put into their 
train. The engineer started down the grade 
with thirty minutes to make up. The vice- 
president soon became aware that the train 
was running at unusually high speed. He 
sat down in front of the speed indicator 
and watched it climb to 55—to 60, then 
to 7o— and finally the hand stood at 79 
miles per hour. At the next station the 
engineer was summarily given a thirty-day 
layoff, for there was a rule which said under 
no condition should a speed of sixty miles 
an hour be exceeded, no matter how late 
the engineer might be running. 

The operating vice-president often con- 
ducts surprise tests himself, for if there is 
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The developmet » automatic signal ween fortunate, for without them such 
highly complicated situations as the suburban traffic of the 1 rer cities as well as the 
_ great terminal stations which handle hundreds of trains ¢ notably the Mole at 
SPRY Oakland, Californiamwould have been incapable of solution sf (i 
Sor A 
any one thing in his department in which _ the fire, and did not even report it. The 


he is vitally and intensely interested it is 
discipline. In the early days of surprise 
tests some engineers did not take to them 
very kindly and there was generally con- 
siderable blustering and profanity on their 
part when their conduct was under observa- 
tion. Even while obeying rules in every 
particular they lost no opportunity to ex- 
press their personal opinions of the men 
who made them. 

One engineer, a man whose record was 
good, and whose discretion and sound 
judgment could be relied upon, was bitterly 
opposed to the installation of signals and 
the inauguration of surprise tests, and 
threatened to shoot the first officer who 
tried “anything on him.” No railway 
officer feels safe in entrusting lives and 
property to one whose attitude is antago- 
nistic to conditions that will not only pre- 
vent them from having accidents but will 
also assist them materially in the discharge 
of their work. So the general superintend- 
ent determined to put this engineer to a 
test and one dark night he built a fire 
close to a wooden bridge on the main line. 
The engineer passed by without noticing 
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next night the general superintendent 
repeated the test, and still the engineer 
disregarded the fire in spite of the rule 
which said that when trainmen see a fire 
along the right-of-way they must stop and 
report it at the next station. The engineer 
was given a thirty-day layoff. He threat- 
ened the life of the general superintendent, 
and was then dismissed from the service. 
Yet in the course of a few months, the dis- 
charged employee came back asking to be 
reinstated. The conditions were such that 
the superintendent thought it advisable to 
take him back, and the result has been that 
this man is now one of the best and most 
careful and trustworthy engineers in the 
employ of the road. 

Discipline is paramount, and it must be 
enforced and kept uppermost in the minds 
of the men who are handling trains by just 
such lessons as the surprise tests afford. 
And the trainman who has been tested be- 
comes so careful afterwards that he is not 
to be trapped by any unexpected situation. 

Sometimes, too, the engineers suspect, 
as did Kelley, that they are being tried. 
But, as Mike said, “you nivir kin tell.” 





















































So when there is nothing to show that the 
track is clear ahead they stop—and then 
proceed cautiously, on the lookout for 
something wrong. If the next signal shows 
“clear” they pick up speed again, and 
are off and away. 

There were few surprise tests ten years 
ago. Until that time three kinds of signals 
were in extensive use. The most common 
was the switch signal, which did nothing 
more than indicate whether the switch near 
which it stood was open or closed. The 
train order signal came next in numbers. 
It was to be found at every station, and it 
told an approaching engineer whether or 
not there were orders awaiting him, for, 
ten years ago, practically every movement 
of a train had to be authorized by an order 
from the dispatcher. The interlocked sig- 
nals, the third kind, clustered about cross- 
ings, junction points and yard entrances. 
The original interlocked signals and the 
“interlocking” machinery by which a num- 
ber of switches could be thrown by hand 
from inside a tower, were imported from 
England in 1876, and have since been vastly 
improved upon by the genius of American 
engineers. No surprise tests are necessary 
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in connection with these signals. Long 
ago it was found less expensive to throw a 
train off the track and, with guard rails 
safely guiding it to keep it from turning 
over into the ditch, bring it to a quick stop 
along the ties than to have a collision at a 
crossing or junction. So the derail was 
invented, and now one of these devices is 
to be found at the foot of nearly every 
interlocked signal. Few engineers ‘‘take 
a chance” with them. A stop signal at an 
interlocking plant requires that at engineer 
stop his train and wait until the signal 
is pulled to the proceed position by the 
towerman before he can get under way 
again. 

Within the last decade a fourth signal 
has come into general use, and now the 
engineer has for his guidance not only the 
switch, and train order, and interlocked 
signals, but also the “automatics,” the 
latest and most important safeguard of 
travel. The automatic block system was 
invented in America. The track circuit, 
which is the basis of its operation, was 
patented by one William Robinson, in 
1872. But it was not until many years 
later that the value of Robinson’s invention 
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was recognized, and not until the 
nineteenth century had gone into 
history was it put to practical use to 
any considerable extent. Since 1900, 
however, the automatic block system 
has been installed on most of the 
important main lines of the country, 
and the mileage of track circuits is 
greater than that of the equator. 

The United States Government has 
been keeping close watch of the 
progress of the block system, and the 
latest report it has published reveals 
the interesting fact that western 
railroads, with the Southern Pacific 
Company leading the list, have been: fore- 
most in adopting this latest and most 
efficient kind of block system. 

The daytime indications of all of these 
signals are conveyed by the color of the arm 
and the position it stands in. A red arm, 
when horizontal or at right angle to the 
signal post, means “Stop.” If the arm is 
yellow, it means “‘Caution.” When either 
red or yellow arm is at an angle of 60 
degrees below the horizontal, it means 
“Clear” or “Proceed.” 

The origin of the use of these colors is 
not recorded, but the association of red 
with danger seems natural and _ fitting. 
Red is the color of disaster, the emblem of 
battle and destruction. It brings to mind 
the shedding of blood, anarchy, rebellion, 
conquest, the burning cities of history. So, 
if Kelley is imaginative, the solemn, un- 
blinking: red eye of the signal shows him 
visions of splintered cars, crushed bodies 
and piled-up wreckage. This association, 
however, is more or less a_ sentimental 
afterthought, for the selection of red as the 
signal for danger on railways was undoubt- 
edly due to the fact that it can be seen 
without danger of confusion with other 
colors farther than any other color of the 
spectrum, at night and in foggy weather. 
Yellow is next in penetrating power, so 
it is used to show Kelley that he must 
proceed cautiously. Green is third choice 
and is the “clear” color. Thus when Kelley 
starts out on his night run he is guided by 
the language of the colors. The mantle 
of darkness has obliterated the position 
signals which directed him in the daylight, 
and he relies upon the lights alone, watch- 
ing for them as he rushes through the sleep- 
ing villages and thunders over the long 
bridges and across the hills, checking his 
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speed or pulling the throttle over 
another notch or two as they flash 
their messages out of the darkness 
in front of the headlight. 

The automatic signal is, as its } 
name implies, self-operating. It is § 
placed at the entrance to a section 
of track called a block, which is 
usually about a mile in length. | 
When there is no train in the section § 
the signal indicates “proceed” to an 
approaching engineer; and when 
there is a train in the block it 
is pulled by gravity to the “stop” 
position. 

The signal arms work on a pivot with a 
very heavy casting on one side and the arm 
itself on the other, and the signals are so 
arranged that they are forced out of the 
“stop” position by the positive action of 
the electric current, but return by their 
own weight to that position immediately 
when the current ceases to exert the posi- 
tive holding effort. 

Each block has its own track circuit and 
is insulated by special joints from the ad- 
jacent blocks; and each track circuit has 
its electric battery at one end and its relay 
at the other. The current flows through 
the rails, and, as long as there is no train 
on them, holds the track relay energized, 
while the relay in turn closes the circuit by 
which the semaphore arm is moved out of 
the “stop” position and held in the “cau- 
tion” or “proceed” position. When a 
train occupies a block the current finds an 
easier path from rail to rail than through 
the track relay. It goes through the wheels 
and axles of the engine and cars, and the 
relay is thus deprived of the power neces- 
sary to hold the signal circuit closed. The 
signal, as a result of the removal of the 
holding force, drops to “stop;” and Kelley, 
coming along behind, finds a horizontal 
arm, or a red light, telling him that there is 
someone in the block ahead. 

The whole system is designed so that 
unless every condition is as it should be 
for the safe conduct of a train over each 
section, the signal for that section cannot 
assume or hold any other than the “stop” 
indication. So far as its construction is 
concerned the automatic block signal prac- 
tically eliminates the element of chance. 
In fact so well designed and carefully put 
together are the mechanisms of the signals 
that it is nothing unusual for one of them 
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to make a million successive opera- in and about the larger cities of the 
A tions without a failure. country, as well as the great terminal 
f When automatic signals were first stations which handle hundreds of 
AW used the absence of derails to throw trains a day, notably the mole at 
| a train off the track if they were not Oakland, California, would have been 
| obeyed, and the fact that they were incapable of solution but for the genius 
generally installed far away from the and perseverance which evolved the 
watchful eye of the towerman or signaling systems now in use, and fh 
| block operator, led to the occasional brought them to their present remark- H 
| disregarding of a stop indication. But able perfection. This block signal 
the “surprise test’ has obviated that protection is expensive. Ten thousand 
possibility, and now the old-time men are engaged in the construction 
“take-a-chance” spirit is entirely ab- and care of the signaling systems in 
sent from the high-speed, intensive use throughoutthecountry. The total | 
operation which characterizes present- amount invested in signaling would “= 
day railroading. Kelley has come _ pay manystock dividends. But traffic must 
to realize that the safe course is be handled. Great cities must be fed. The 
always to obey the signals and the rules. productions of industry must be rushed to 
He has learned that the signals are correct, the consumer. The business of today in 
and that there is a rule for every contin- Chicago must be carried forward tomorrow 
gency. in New York, and day after tomorrow in 
The signal engineer has woven a pro- San Francisco. And the railways must 
tective web of electric wires and lights and rise to these demands. They must improve 
intelligence about the trains that are their roadbeds, ‘straighten curves, cut down 
speeding over the land every minute of the grades, strengthen bridges, so that they 
day—a web so fine spun and delicate that can run more and faster trains, and then 
the parting of its smallest thread is sufficient install the signals to watch over their safe 
to show a danger-signal to all who may be conduct. Expense is no object, for the 
imperiled by the break. And the superin- trains must run. 
tendent sees to it that the danger-signals And thus one may journey in comfort 
are effective. This applies now toa mileage and security to any part of the land. Time 
of railroad that is growing at the rate of and distance are of little consequence. The 
3,000 miles a year. The automatics are too — railways have bridged the night with flying 
new to have been extended into every nook expresses and fast freights, and the so- 
and corner of the land, but the railway  journer is as safe in his Pullman as in his 
systems are applying them as rapidly as own bed. His merchandise enroute to 
conditions will permit to the lines of heav- its market is as secure from damage as if 
iest traffic and busiest travel. it lay on the shelves of his warehouse. And 
The development of these automatic the traveler cannot help but find a sense of 
signals to satisfy the demands of intensive security in the knowledge that all night 
traffic has been fortunate indeed, for such long, obeying gravitation or electricity, the 
highly complicated situations as the sub- red and green and yellow signals up ahead 
way in New York and the suburban traffic are flashing instructions to Kelley in the cab. 
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INTERESTING 
WESTERNERS 


Oregon’s Account With Banker Beekman 


NE of the first men to heed Horace 

Greeley’s famous “Go West” advice 

was Cornelius C. Beekman, a young 
New Jersey carpenter. Crossing the Isthmus 
in 1850, at the age of twenty-two, he found 
employment in San Francisco at his trade 
until he had saved a small stake, after 
which he went to Yreka, where gold had 
been discovered on Sawyer’s Bar. In 1852 
he was sent by the Cram-Rogers Company 
—a branch of the Adams Express Com- 
pany—to take care of their business at 
Jacksonville, Oregon, a new placer-mining 
camp. 

For ten years twice-a-week trips were 
made between the two towns, which were 
sixty-five miles apart. One stormy March 
twenty-six trips were made, twenty hours 
out of every twenty-four being spent in the 
saddle in order to cover the necessary aver- 
age of 110 miles per day. Three horses 
were always used in making the sixty-five- 
mile trip. One was an imported Spanish 
charger costing $1,000, that could be 
ridden in a gallop eight or ten miles at a 
stretch. The fourteen-mile lap over the 
Siskiyou mountains was always made at 
night, to avoid the Indians. 

Although $5,000 to $10,000 worth of gold 
was often carried, young Beekman was 
never “help up” by either whites or reds. 
His narrowest escape occurred one day in 
September, ’55, when he passed close by a 
band of war-painted savages who were 
hiding behind a fallen tree, waiting for an 
approaching freight-train. The crack of 
the teamsters’ whips could be plainly heard 
on the still mountain air. One of the 
drivers, a young man named Cunningham, 
was killed by the Indians, who captured 
the twenty-four oxen and the 9,ooo pounds 
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of flour which they were hauling from the 
mill at Phoenix, Ore., to the mining-camps 
of northern California. One of the team- 
sters who escaped never stopped running 
until he reached Coles’ Place, several miles 
distant, arriving so hot and thirsty that he 
foundered himself by drinking a bucket of 
water. Colestin, the popular watering 
place in the Siskiyous, was named after 
this road-house. 

While “riding the pony express,” thou- 
sands of letters were carried by the Jack- 
sonville agent, who was paid one dollar 
per letter for this service. Telegraphic 
messages were also relayed on their way to 
Portland. News of the Battle of Bull Run, 
so disastrous to the Union forces, created 
consternation among the “black Aboli- 
tionists,’ who were largely outnumbered 
in the Oregon country by Southern sym- 
pathizers. A party of the latter at Jackson- 
ville perfected a plot to seize a steamboat 
at Crescent City and turn it into a Rebel 
pirate ship, but the nefarious enterprise 
was exposed by one of their own number. 

The company for which he was working 
becoming bankrupt in ’56, young Cor- 
nelius operated independently until 63, 
when he became agent for the Wells-Fargo 
Co., which position he held for forty-three 
years. 

Mr. Beekman began doing a_ banking 
business in 1856, three years later erecting 
the building which he has occupied con- 
tinuously ever since, more than half a cen- 
tury. This little wooden structure is a 
veritable Old Curiosity Shop. Framed 
signs upon the walls bear such announce- 
ments as: 

“Gold Dust Received and Forwarded for 
Coinage to the U. S. Mint.” 
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“Sterling Bills on the Bank of London 
and the Royal Bank of Ireland.” 
“Notice: We will not Recognize any 


Claim for Coin short in Packages unless 
I’xamined in the Presence of Our Agents be- 
fore Leaving the Counter. Wells-Fargo Co.” 


\ large steel engraving of a handsome 
coach drawn by four splendid horses, with 
he words underneath, ‘California Stage 

,” is all the remaining evidence that the 
ank was also a booking station for the 
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FROM A STEEL ENGRAVING 


Cornelius C. Beekman, of Jacksonville, Oregon, where he has been a bank president for nearly three-score 
years. Mr. Beekman began pioneering as a pony-express rider. His life has been a curious blending of 
sensational physical daring and conservative business method. Oregon “banks on” Mr. Beekman’s integrity 


California-Oregon stage, which used to 
make the 70o-mile journey between Sacra- 
mento and Portland in eleven days. There 
is an old wooden bench, still in use, which 
the then young banker made more than 
sixty years ago. It is black with age and 
much whittled and worn by the thousands 
of passengers who sat upon it while waiting 
for the stage. Another interesting relic 
is an ancient balance for weighing gold- 
dust, large enough to weigh $4,000 worth 
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of the yellow metal at once, yet so finely 
adjusted upon its jeweled bearings as to 
be turned by the tiniest grain of dust. 
This scales cost $1,000 and is kept in a huge 
glass case. 

From the cavernous recesses of the old 
stone vault, hoary with age, the venerable 
banker brings forth samples of dust and 
nuggets—one of the latter worth $250— 
which he used to handle in ye olden times. 
No account was kept of the total amount 
of precious metal panned out of the sur- 
rounding hills, but it is estimated at some- 
thing over $10,000,000 worth. The Ster- 
ling mine, located a few miles south of 
town, is still a good producer, being valued 
at several hundred thousand dollars. 

For more than a year the Beekman Bank 
has been trying to close up its business, 
but many of the old customers refuse to 
remove their deposits. They have the 
fullest confidence in the man who for so 
many years has cared for their property 
and are unfamiliar with the modern meth- 
ods of other banks. The financial panics 
of ’73, ’93 and ’o7 never feazed this old 
bank, which loaned large sums to other 
banks to help them stem the tides of uneasy 
depositors besieging their doors. 

In the golden days of yore there were 
opportunities for making big money, but 
the risks were correspondingly great, since 
law and property rights had not yet been 
firmly established. The interest rate in the 
Fifties was 5 per cent a month, later drop- 
ping to 3 per cent, at which figure it re- 
mained for a long time. Depositors of 
gold dust were charged 1 per cent for safe 
keeping of their treasure and 5 per cent for 
transporting it to Sacramento. Greenbacks 
were bought and sold, many being dis- 
counted 50 per cent. When the young 
carpenter came west he had his stake set 
at $3,000, expecting to return home when 
he had accumulated that amount of money. 
But when he had saved up that sum it 
didn’t look so big, so he kept on adding to 
it until now he is practically a millionaire. 

In 1878 Mr. Beekman was induced to 
become the Republican candidate for gov- 
ernor of Oregon, being defeated by only 
sixty-nine votes. His friends say he was 
counted out and urged him to contest the 
election. This he refused to do, not caring 
for the office and having no liking for 
politics. He has been mayor of Jackson- 
ville, president of the local school-board and 


was for fifteen years a regent of the stat: 
university. His son, Benjamin B. Beek 
man, is a graduate of the last-named insti 
tution and is now a practicing attorney in 
Portland. A daughter, Miss Carolin 
Beekman, lives at home with her parents. 

At the unusual age of eighty-six, Mr. 
Beekman continues to personally super 
vise his banking business, although most 
of the clerical work is performed by his 
cashier, Henry G. Dox. He takes a lively 
interest in every movement for the better- 
ment of the community and the country 
at large, being especially active in the cause 
of education and good roads. He took a 
prominent part in the campaign which 
resulted in Jackson county voting $500,000 
bonds for the extension of the Pacific High- 
way across her borders, and made a strik- 
ing figure at a recent booster meeting at 
Medford, where representatives from all 
parts of the Rogue river valley met to plan 
for the installation of an exhibit at Ashland, 
the gateway city of Oregon, during the Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition. 

Asked what advice he would give the 
present generation, as the result of his long 
life and successful business career, the aged 
financier replied: 

“Live temperately and quietly, dealing 
honestly with all men. Avoid carousing 
and fast living. Save your money. Don’t 
gamble or speculate. Keep your spoon 
out of the other fellow’s mush and attend 
strictly to your own business. Credit 
comes from confidence and our lives must 
be such as will inspire the respect and es- 
teem of others.” O. H. BARNHILL. 
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A Perpetual Leading Lady 


CONCERT pianist at sixteen, rescue 
worker at seventeen, musical comedy 
prima donna and heroine of melodrama 
before the two-score mark, and after that 
in quick succession actor, author and direc 
tor of moving-picture drama, topped off 
with the mayoralty of a movie city com- 
posed of a thousand or so of the realest, 
livest cow-boys and Indians extant—this is 
the tabloid biography to date of Lois Weber 
of the Universal Film Company. 
Her life role seems to be that of perpetual 
leading lady. 
Lois Weber began life in Pittsburgh. 
It was in Charleston, South Carolina, 
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ihat her dreams of a concert career ended 
suddenly. She had never known stage fright 
until that night when, in the midst of some 
vonderful thing of Liszt, with rapid runs 
ind trills ‘ind a light left-hand touch of a 
certain jhigh F-sharp, she found herself 
astounded with the black key held aloft 
between her left forefinger and thumb. It 
took a while for a repair man to come and 
replace the key, but neither he nor any one 
has ever replaced the confidence of the girl 
whose concert career ended at that moment. 
She could never again play the piano in 
public. 

Returning home to Pittsburgh she joined 
the Church Army Workers, athrill with the 
thought of using a good singing voice to 
help rescue the unfortunate women of 
the city. 

Because Pittsburgh politicians had closed 
the saloons on Sunday in order to profit 
by the increased sale of liquor in the red- 
light district, they yielded to threats of ex- 
posure by this little band of workers and 
gave them the privilege of entering any of 
the houses through the night to talk with 
the inmates. A small street organ, a hymn- 
book, a bible, this seventeen-year-old singer 
and some one to preach—these were the 
weapons employed to rout evil. 

Always w'.en the singing began, if not 
before, a curtain would be drawn aside, 
a painted cheek and wistful eye appear. 
That was the sign sought. It wasn’t much 
the missionaries could offer as an alterna- 
tive—hard work at the modest home of the 
Army to women used to idleness; but the 
first and only Christmas Lois Weber spent 
at the Army home there were thirteen 
women who, given the choice, had come to 
them. Many of those have since married 
and lived creditably. 

“Tt was a terrible experience for a young 
girl” she says, looking back at it. “It 
gave life a bitter taste for a while.” 

Luckily she had to think of earning a 
living for herself and her mother. Her voice 
was the natural way, and a voice finds its 
readiest market in the light-opera field. 
So from the curb she stepped to the stage, 
exchanging street organ and hymn-book 
for orchestra and opera score. And three 
days after entering melodrama in the 
leading role of “Why Girls Leave Home,” 
she demonstrated one of the reasons 
in real life by becoming engaged to the 
manager of the company—Phillips Smalley, 
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Lois Weber, actress and playw right, of 
Los Angeles, California,and director 
of a motion-picture Company 
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a son of the adopted daughter of Wendell 
Phillips. She and Mr. Smalley have been 
congenial co-workers for nine years, first 
on the stage, then as actors in moving 
pictures, and of late as director and man- 
ager of one of the score or so of companies 
combined in the Universal Filnz: Manufac- 
turing Company. 

“In moving pictures I have found my 
life work” she declares. “TI find at once an 
outlet for my emotions and my. ideals. I 
can preach to my heart’s content, and with 
the opportunity to write the play, act the 
leading role and direct the entire produc- 
tion, if my message fails to reach some one, 
I can blame only myself.” 

To date this preacher has delivered about 
two hundred sermons, based largely on her 
experiences of that seventé@ath year. Out 
of the 22,000,000 people estimated to attend 
moving pictures each week in the United 
States, it is a safe guess that the Universal 
gets before five or six million—quite some 
congregation for any preacher. Besides, 
there is all Europe and India and China and 
the other Americas and the far islands of 
the seas, for it would be hard to find a place 
where the moving picture is not. It follows 
close upon the Mother Hubbard and the 
Standard oil can, those first symptoms of 
our intruded civilization. 

Of late in her writing this author-actor- 
director is wandering away a little from the 
purely sociological toward more subtle 
psychological studies, believing there is 
nothing too subtle for portrayal in moving 
pictures. 

As director she attends not only to the 
details of production, but personally goes 
over every inch of the miles of films, scru- 
tinizing each tiny picture closely, keen to 
detect a face obscured by the pommel of a 
saddle, or any false trick of the camera, 
or error of actor; ruthlessly tearing out 
here and there, for in the enthusiasm of pro- 
duction it is hard to trim the scenes down 
to a given number of feet, which is the com- 
mercial measure of the tinned drama. 

As the films slip through her fingers inch 
by inch for critical study, she gives thought 
to a question from one of the girls reeling 
films, the husband-manager who comes to 
ask about some detail of a setting, to the 
photographer who should have caught a 
mistake before it came to her, to a messen- 
ger from the city in the hills over which 
she has authority as mayor, asking her to 
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dedicate the new hospital—to the endles: 
details connected with the activities of a 
family ranging and constantly changing 
from ten to a thousand. 

Hers is not the soft hand under an iron 
glove, but rather an iron hand under velvet, 
and every face lights up with a smile as she 
passes through the rambling quarters of the 
company, through wardrobe room, studio, 
film room, stage or office, and always a hand 
is laid confidingly on her shoulder when one 
approaches to speak to her. They are 
brothers and sisters all—each recognizing 
that natural gift of leadership, one of the 
rarest gifts dropped by the Good Fairy in a 
baby’s cradle. 

Nor does Lois Weber quit her part of 
leading lady when she becomes Mrs. 
Phillips Smalley. Hers is the leading role 
in her Hollywood home, not always an 
easy thing to take with an English husband. 
She directs her household, and can get in 
and do the cooking if she must. And she 
is not so tired of people but that she likes 
being hostess to friends in her home. 

“T’ve a lot of love for my kind” she says. 
And there seems something left over for 
the unhuman-kind. She pets impartially 
a self-invited stray cat, a butterfly that 
stayed with her happily for a month and 
was buried under a rose bush, and a fox 
that tugs at a leash in the place of a dog. 

Indeed, the part of Mrs. Phillips Smalley 
is not the least picturesque role of Lois 
Weber. BERTHA H. SMITH. 
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A Famous Model 
_ Corsi, who has gained wide 


and unique distinction as an artist’s 
model and who several years ago came to 
California to remain permanently, is giving 
valuable aid toward the artistic success of 
the Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion, to be held in San Francisco in 1915. 
His face and figure, already known to art 
lovers the world over, will be perpetuated 
in many of the finest specimens of sculpture 
that are to form integral parts of the Exposi- 
tion. Probably his most notable work will 
be the posing for the symbolic groups of 
sculptured figures adorning the buildings 
and courts of the Dream City. He is now 
serving as model for the male figures in six 
different groups which include an Egyptian 
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Antonio Corsi, most famous of artists’ models, whose home is in California. Signor Corsi is now posing 
in San Francisco for symbolie groups of sculptured figures that will adorn the buildings 
and courts of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition in 1915 


king, a Spanish cow-boy, a trapper, a min- 
ing prospector, an Italian peasant and an 
Indian chief. These figures are of magnifi- 
cent proportions, each being twenty-one 
and one-half feet in height. 

For all of his work with the Exposition 
Signor Corsi is using his own costumes, 
which are of especial value as they are 


originals and correct to the smallest detail. 
He has also been engaged to pose for many 
of the mural decorations that will grace the 
interiors of the Exposition buildings and is 
as keenly interested as if California had 
been his home for a lifetime. “I shall 
never go away” he declares enthusiastic- 
ally. ‘When I left Chicago it was in the 
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heart of a blizzard. When I reached Los 
Angeles it was summer, with the birds and 
the sunshine, and flowers everywhere.” 

Signor Corsi came west on the invitation 
of the Los Angeles College of Fine Arts. 
This engagement was followed by one with 
the Los Angeles School of Art and Design 
and with sittings for local artists. He be- 
came a general favorite and appeared in 
lectures before the Friday Morning Club 
and other prominent organizations. A 
year ago he responded to a call from the 
California School of Arts and Crafts in 
Berkeley, and was soon in such demand 
in the university town that he decided to 
make San Francisco his headquarters. The 
man who helped Sargent immortalize his 
“Prophets” frieze, who posed for Sir Edwin 
Abbey’s “Holy Grail” series, for Holman 
Hunt’s “Light of the World” and “The 
Shadow of Death,” Le Gros’ “Dead Christ” 
and other masterpieces, is established in a 
studio in Golden Gate avenue, surrounded 
by a remarkable collection representing 
a career of three decades as an artist’s 
model. He has more than a hundred com- 
plete costumes, each with a history, the 
first dating from the time when, a lad of 
thirteen, he made his first trip through 
Egypt and the Holy Land with Felix 
Moscheles, his friend and patron. Many of 
the costumes are the originals used in posing 
for famous pictures, and presented to the 
model by a grateful artist. Others have 
been gifts from kings and princes of foreign 
lands in acknowledgment of their appre- 
ciation of his skill. For posing to Signor 
Corsi is an art as great as the divine gift 
of the painter or the sculptor. While 
they reproduce, he lives. He is the incar- 
nation of the character he represents, and 
down to the smallest detail there is nothing 
that he overlooks. Among the many fa- 
mous works for which he has posed, and for 
which he was the acknowledged inspira- 
tion, are Tissot’s Old and New Testament 
series, consisting of 250 pictures, for 120 
of which Corsi posed, and which now hang 
in the Brooklyn Art Institute; Bouguereau’s 
“Death of Abel” and “The First Sorrow;” 
Burne-Jones’ “Wheel of Fortune” and 
“Winning of the Atlanta;’’ Alma-Tadema’s 
“Reading from Homer;” and Watts’ “Sir 
Galahad.” 

Signor Corsi has also sat for nearly every 
art school of note in England, America, 
France and Germany. His collection in- 
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cludes a great number of original sketches, 
principally in the nude, by artists who 
have grown famous since he posed for them. 
Among these sketches are several that won 
for the artist his first distinction, and 
possibly his scholarship in the Royal Acad- 
emy. There are also noteworthy bits of 
sculpture, the earlier work of men now 
famous. He has posed for some of the best 
known of the western artists. Albert 
Herter used him for his beautiful mural 
paintings in the café of the Hotel St. 
Francis; Warren Rollins chose him as the 
type for his series of ‘Indians of Northern 
California.” He also posed for the- mural 
decoration painted for the Bohemian Club 
by Van Sloan. 

Perhaps the most valued of Corsi’s pos- 
sessions is a huge book containing the me- 
mentoes of his life. There is a letter from 
Queen Victoria, and another from Princess 
Louise. There are letters from Sargent, 
Abbey, Lord Leighton, Burne-Jones, Tissot, 
Bouguereau, Wagrez, Charles Vigor, 
Schmaltz, Baron Rosencrans, and many 
others, for all of whom he had posed and 
with whom a close friendship had grown up. 
There are press clippings giving details of 
studio events and exhibitions; reproduc- 
tions of wonderful paintings, and an invita- 
tion to drink tea at Windsor Castle with 
Queen Victoria. 

Antonio Corsi, friend of kings, queens 
and courtiers, was born in the village of 
Atina, near Rome, in 1868, of simple Italian 
peasants. His father was the personal 
servant of Garibaldi, and the great war left 
him penniless. He therefore took his older 
children and wandered through Italy, 
France and England as strolling musicians, 
reaping a small harvest in francs and shil- 
lings. When Antonio was eight years old 
he joined the band and became their mas- 
cot, as in after years he became the mascot 
of so many great artists. ‘When he was 
eleven years old Felix Moscheles discov- 
ered him passing his small hat for pennies 
in Dover, England, and carried him off to 
London to pose in his own character for the 
“Beggar Boy.” He soon became a favorite 
with Moscheles and his wife, and made his 
home with them for many years. It was 
the friendship and patronage of this man 
that started Corsi on his career by first 
encouraging and later introducing him to 
his fellow artists. 

CLARA MCKENNEY GREENING. 
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Mailing Carloads of Ore 


FARMER in Paradise, Oregon, wanted 
to ship thirty-three hundred pounds 
of timothy seed last month. Lewis- 

ton, Idaho, was the nearest railroad point, 
distant more than forty miles. The roads 
were bottomless, so poor that the farmer 
did not want to risk his own team. So he 
wrapped the seed in fifty-pound packages 
and sent the consignment parcel post. 

In Elk City, Idaho, a number of small 
mines are operating. Last month they had 
three carloads of ore to ship to the nearest 
railroad. The distance was more than 
twenty-five miles, the mountain roads were 
hard on freighters. So the mine operators 
put the ore in fifty-pound sacks and mailed 
it out by parcel post. 

New Meadows is the railroad point near- 
est to the Warren district, Idaho. The 
winter express rate between the two points 
is ten cents a pound. Last month all the 
miners had their supplies sent in by parcel 
post. It cost them half a cent instead of 
ten cents a pound. 

From Twin Falls, Idaho, to Jarbridge, 

-Nevada, the air-line distance is seventy 
miles, well within the second zone. The 
mail route between the two points, how- 
ever, is 445 miles by rail via Ogden, Utah, 
plus a stage haul of 75 miles. The post- 
office is actually handling parcel-post matter 
between the two points at a cost below the 
freight rate for the rail haul alone. 

“Fine,” you say. “These isolated desert 
and mountain towns must derive great 
benefit from the parcel post. Thus does 


a paternal government take care of its 
loyal citizens.” 

These towns do derive great benefit 
from the’ parcel post. But how about the 
stage-line owners, who are under contract 
to carry the mails, to haul every pouch 
offered them at a rate fixed long before the 
parcel-post service began, when a few sacks 
of letters and periodicals constituted the 
normal load? 

Look at the fate of Nat Pettibone, the 
mail contractor who was asked to carry 
three carloads of ore as parcel post from 
Elk City to Stites, Idaho. Pettibone con- 
tracted to carry the mail over two moun- 
tain ranges on the worst roads in the North- 
west, over fifteen per cent grades and 
through deep winter snow drifts for fifteen 
dollars a day. Besides mail he carried 
passengers and express. When the parcel 
post began, when the weight limit was 
raised from eleven to twenty pounds, people 
started mailing oil-stoves, groceries, hard- 
ware, kegs of nails, boxes of fruit and pro- 
visions to Elk City. His paying express 
matter dwindled; often he had little room 
for pay passengers, because the mail rose 
to half a ton a day. Pettibone killed and 
crippled his horses in the attempt to 
move the volume of “mail.”” He added 
more teams, more wagons; his expenses 
for moving the mail rose to forty 
dollars a day and his pay was increased 
five per cent, seventy-five cents a day. 
Pettibone is bankrupting himself through 
a condition he could not foresee, when he 
entered into the contract that expires in 
July. And scores of other star-route con- 
tractors throughout the mountainous West 
are sharing his fate. 

The Postmaster General’s report showed 
a surplus of nearly four millions, thanks to 
the parcel post. Part of this surplus came 
out of the savings of Nat Pettibone and his 
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fellow sufferers. This year the Postmaster 
General will have hard work obtaining 
bids for carrying the mails by stage. If 
the bids do come in they will be high enough 
to cover the cost of hauling carloads of 
ore by parcel post. 











Robbing Peter to Pay Paul 


HE railroads do not bid for mail con- 

tracts. Their compensation is fixed 
by law, and the rate of pay is not altered 
except every fourth year when the mail is 
weighed. The parcel-post service began 
January 1, 1913. During the first six 
months, according to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, three hundred million parcels were 
carried. For hauling this vast amount of 
additional mail the railroads, like the small 
mail contractors in the mountains, did not 
receive a penny. Since August 1, 1913, 
their pay has been raised four and a half 
per cent, one-half of one per cent less than 
the increase authorized by Congress. What 
the actual increase in weight has been no 
one can tell with certainty, but the rail- 
roads claim that it far exceeds the increase 
in pay. So certain were they of their 
position that they asked for a weighing 
of the parcel-post matter and, when the 
Postmaster General refused on account of 
the expense, offered to pay the cost, .an 
offer that was promptly declined. The un- 
certainty concerning the quantity of parcel- 
post matter was increased when the Post- 
master General made even an approximate 
estimate impossible by abolishing the sale 
of special parcel-post stamps. _ 

The private contractor can refuse to 
enter a new bid or make it high enough to 
protect himself against future losses. Le- 
gally the railroads can refuse to carry mail, 
but in practice they are, for their own 
sakes, obliged to perform the service at 
the rate the government determines. Even 
before the parcel post was put into opera- 
tion they claimed that the pay was inade- 
quate, that they rendered many services 
for which the Post-Office Department did 
not compensate them at all. During the 
past six weeks the fifty-pound limit has 


added large quantities to the mail they are 
obliged to carry without additional com- 
pensation and this quantity is bound to 
increase still further. Already various 
California producers of fruits and nuts are 
taking advantage of the parcels post to 
ship their output direct from the ranch to 
the consumer. From the Santa Clara 
valley, Mr. H. Osburn is mailing car- 
tons of selected prunes and pitted almonds; 
in southern California one rancher dis- 
posed of his entire walnut crop by selling 
direct to the consumer via the parcel post 
and the movement gained impetus when 
M. A. Dockery, the Third Assistant Post- 
master General, ruled that dried fruits, 
nuts and their products could be sent sealed 
in the original packages. This new method 
of marketing has undoubtedly come to 
stay, and both producer and consumer will 
protit by the elimination of the middleman. 
Unfortunately their gain has so far been at 
the expense of the railroads and mail 
contractors. 

A thorough Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission investigation of the entire problem 
created by the inequitable and arbitrary 
methods of paying for the transportation 
of the mails offers the only permanent 
solution, provided Congress and the Post- 
master General can be induced to act upon 
the findings of the Commission. A parcel- 
post based upon unfair treatment of the 
carriers, be they private contractors or 
railroads, can never be a permanent success. 
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A Lift for Western Labor 

WO concerns manufacture explosives 

in Montana. One of the concerns has 
been in business for more than half a cen- 
tury. It has a large capital, a well equipped 
plant and such wide experience that it has 
been able to devise a lay-out of its works 
by which no explosion could kill or maim 
more than three persons. The second plant 
is small. Its safety devices are not as per- 
fect. It is handicapped by lack of ample 
resources. An explosion occurred in the 
small plant. Eight people, several of them 
women, were killed or injured. Under ‘the 
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workmen’s compensation act of Montana 
the victims were awarded eleven thousand 
dollars in damages. 

The prompt award of compensation for 
industrial accidents is a long step forward. 
In this case, however, the act was attacked. 
The law provides that the burden of com- 
pensation losses should be borne by all 
firms engaged in the same branch of in- 
dustry in proportion to their capitalization. 
The large powder concern with its modern, 
adequate safety devices was called upon 
to pay eight thousand dollars of the loss 
caused by its smaller, badly equipped com- 
petitor. The larger concern resisted the 
attempt to collect the money and appealed 
to the courts. It declined to suffer for the 
sins of negligent competitors. 

In another Montana case a plasterer 
playfully flipped some lime into a fellow- 
worker’s eye. The little joke cost the state’s 
building contractors five hundred dollars. 

Evidently the Montana compensation 
act, based upon the model of the Washing- 
ton law, is not perfect. In both states the 
compensation scheme follows the method 
of the fraternal insurance orders which 
levy assessments to pay benefits, a prin- 
ciple not at all considered sound by in- 
surance experts. 

Californie in January put into operation 
a new compulsory compensation act coupled 
with state accident insurance. The new 
law holds every employer of labor, except 
those engaged in agriculture or domestic 
service, individually liable for personal 
injuries sustained by employees unless the 
injuries are inflicted wilfully or while the 
injured person is intoxicated. A definite 
scale of-awards for partial and total disa- 
bility and for death claims is fixed and a 
commission appointed to pass upon the 
claims. In addition, the state through the 
commission enters the liability-insurance 
field as an active competitor of the private 
insurance companies, offering to write 
accident insurance practically at cost. In 
principle the California act, throwing the 
burden of the loss upon the individual con- 
tractor, is far more equitable than the Wash- 
ington law. Its chief weakness lies in the 
state’s insurance department. The state 
does not guarantee the payment of insur- 
ance policies. If premiums are placed too 
low, if accidents increase beyond the com- 
puted percentage or if the state insurance 
fund is mismanaged, policy-holders will lose. 
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Compulsory compensation and state in- 
surance is a distinct improvement over the 
old method under which the lawyer kept 
the roast and tossed the gnawed bone to the 
cripple or the widow, but a good deal of 
additional data and experience must be 
gathered and digested before the incon- 
sistencies of the various acts are equalized. 
In the meantime it is well not to judge too 
harshly the employer who howls when he is 
squeezed by the new law’s defect. Unpopu- 
lar though the statement may be, it is 
really a fact that every one of the vexing 
industrial questions has two sides. 








A Million Dollars a Foot 

N the United States the Columbia is the 

only navigable river that breaks through 
the barrier of the Cordilleran chain, estab- 
lishing a water grade clear to the foot of 
the Rockies. Portland, Oregon, grew and 
became rich because it levied the toll on 
this natural trade route. It would have 
grown even faster but for the bar at the 
entrance to the Columbia. The Columbia 
is a clear stream, carries little silt, but the 
currents of the sea persist in building a 
tremendous wall of sand around its mouth. 
In 1884 the governing depth of the best 
channel—it was here today, there tomor- 
row—varied between nineteen and twenty- 
one feet. That year the battle with the 
bar began. It is still on. Today the chan- 
nel’s position is fixed; its depth has been 
increased nine feet—at a cost of a million 
dollars a foot—after one of the toughest, 
hardest engineering fights of modern times. 

The government has just completed a 
rock jetty more than a hundred and twenty 
feet wide at its base, eighty feet high in 
places, extending out seven miles from the 
southern shore to the edge of the bar. 
When the first four and a half miles of this 
jetty were completed in 1895, the current 
of the river, directed by the jetty against 
the bar, scoured a channel thirty-one feet 
deep. In 1902 the channel had shoaled to 
twenty-one feet again. An extension of the 
south jetty clear to the bar was ordered 
and is now completed. At present the 
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An Example for Uncle 


INCE the passage of the Homestead 

Act fifty years ago Uncle Sam has 
answered the intending settler’s inquiries 
concerning the location and character of 
arable public land by extending his left 
thumb over his left shoulder and wiggling 
it in a general western direction. “Snoop 
around and see what you can find” he 
drawled. ‘This is my busy day. Don’t 
trouble me with fool questions.”” Nor has 
the passage of half a century made the 
Land Office more communicative or ex- 
plicit as to the remaining public domain. 

British Columbia has an area of 258,- 
000,000 acres, most of it Crown land. 
Only five per cent of its territory has been 
surveyed. The influx of settlers is com- 
paratively small. There is plenty of land 
to choose from, but the British Columbia 
government is not pursuing Uncle Sam’s 
policy of absolute indifference toward the 
prospective settler. In his annual report 
Deputy Minister of Lands Renwick says: 

“In the matter of land-settlement, it has 

not been found practicable to force this in ad- 

vance of railway-construction, but measures 
have been taken to be in readiness for the set- 
tler upon his arrival coincident with the trans- 
portation facilities the railways will offer. Ar- 
rangements have been perfected for the secur- 
ing of the necessary data as to the particular 
adaptability of the several portions of the 
province to the different lines of agricultural 
pursuits. By this means the Department hopes 
to be able to inform the intending settler, not 
only as to the number of acres and class of land 
within his holding, but to give valuable infor- 
mation as to the class of farming his land is 
most suited for. The working out of this plan 
will necessarily take considerable time, but 
each year’s labor will add to the store of val- 
uable information. The aim of the Department 
will be to get information of this nature to the 
settler through the medium of the various Gov- 
ernment agencies and the special bureau of the 

Department.” 

British Columbia has twelve million 
surveyed acres: in the United States one 
hundred and eighty-five million acres of 
public land have been surveyed. Until 
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very recently the bulk of British Colum- 
bia’s land was from one hundred to six 
hundred miles from the nearest railroad; 
in the United States only a small fraction 
is more than a hundred miles from trans- 
portation, yet one of British Columbia’s 
official bulletins contains more detailed 
land information than ten thousand in- 
quirers could hope to extract from the 
American Land Office in a year. 

Wouldn’t it be worth while even at this 
late day to imitate our neighbor and es- 
tablish a special bureau to gather and 
disseminate information concerning the 
value of our own real estate? 








The West in Washington 


HE problem of keeping the flood of 
Asiatic labor out of the Pacific Coast 
states is still engrossing the attention of the 


House Immigration Committee. Three 
bills are before the committee. Represen- 


tatives Raker and Church of California and 
Humphreys of Washington are the authors 
of the measures. In so far as they specific- 
ally prohibit Japanese immigration, these 
bills are objectionable. Japan has shown 
its good faith by diverting the stream of its 
emigrants away from the Pacific Coast. 
The passage of a bill prohibiting Japanese 
immigration would not only embarrass the 
Japanese government in its attempt to 
silence the anti-American agitation, but 
such a statute would, by implication, im- 
pugn Japan’s willingness or ability to con- 
tinue to live up to its promise. Legisla- 
tion, either in Washington or Sacramento, 
cannot solve the Japanese problem. That 
task is reserved for diplomacy. A new 
treaty between the two countries excluding 
by mutual agreement the laborers of the 
one from the territory of the other seems 

be the only permanent solution com- 
patible with the dignity and sensitiveness 
peculiar to the Japanese. After such an 
agreement is entered into, Congress could at 
its leisure take up Labor Secretary Wilson’s 
suggestion to exclude all immigrants failing 
to comply with the physical standards 
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required for admission into the U.S. army. 
As in British Columbia, Hindu immigra- 
tion may prove to be a more pressing prob- 
lem than the status of the Japanese on the 
Pacific Coast during the coming summer. 
While the number of Hindus at present in 
the West is small, the supply is unlimited 
and the desire to cross the Pacific is increas- 
ing. Nor can California follow British 
Columbia’s example and summarily pro- 
hibit all immigration during an emergency. 

It is now within the power of the House 
to turn the railroad key that is to unlock 
the interior of Alaska. The Administra- 
tion’s Alaskan program has moved with a 
despatch astonishing to those sourdoughs 
who have cooled their heels and twiddled 
their thumbs in the capitol’s committee 
rooms, waiting ten long years for action. 
If no unforeseen obstacles block the path 
of the remedial legislation, the summer of 
1914 will see the beginning of the vast 
territory’s real development. So strong 
is the West’s faith in the Administration’s 
sincerity and ability to open Alaska’s door 
and keep it open to all comers that Port- 
land, Oregon, interests have financed a 
steamer line from the Columbia to Alaskan 
ports to share in the trade that helped to 
make Seattle a great city. 

Mining men claim that the government 
is an Indian giver, that it demands back a 
gift as soon as it finds that the property is 
of value. They cite the demand for the 
withdrawal of Colorado’s radium-ore bear- 
ing lands as an example, and they voiced 
this opinion during the hearings on the pro- 
posed withdrawal befére the House Com- 
mittee on Mines. While they admit the 
desirability of governmental control over 
the world’s largest source of the precious 
substance, they maintain that the govern- 
ment should have spent its own money in 
investigating, prospecting and developing 
the supply instead of allowing private capi- 
tal to take the risk without allowing it to 
reap the full reward of its enterprise. 

Settlers under the Reclamation Service 
projects have for years been complaining 
that they were unable to ascertain how and 
for what purpose the engineers were spend- 
ing money which the settlers must ulti- 
mately repay. Recently the Elephant 
Butte Water Users’ Association petitioned 
Secretary Lane for the right to employ a 
consulting engineer and an auditor, at the 
settlers’ expense, to watch the work and 


expenditures. Secretary Lane not onl: 
granted the request but late in January h: 
advised all the project managers of th: 
various Reclamation Service enterprises o/ 
his action and extended the same privi 
lege to ail water users’ associations. Thy 
Secretary’s attitude toward the settlers 
on land irrigated by the expenditure 0! 
public funds gives rise to the hope that by 
and by even the Land Office may be spurred 
out of its rut, to a more intelligent ad 
ministrative policy in dealing with the un 
irrigated remnant of the public domain. 
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Business and Crop Outlook 


HE winter that is now merging into 

spring has been a hard one along the 
Pacific Coast. The drouth last summer 
in the Dakotas, the failure of the corn crop 
in Kansas, Nebraska and Oklahoma, the 
fall retrenchment in southern California’s 
building activities, undermined the pros- 
perity which the Pacific Coast’s lumber 
industry was enjoying, caused the loggers 
to close down for the winter sixty days 
earlier than usual and increased the ranks 
of the unemployed even though the lumber 
exports of the year were extraordinarily 
large. Though no large construction work 
was under way anywhere along the Coast, 
though light traffic and shrinking net 
revenues caused the railroads to cut down 
forces, thousands came to the Pacific Coast, 
attracted by the two expositions and the 
mild climate, until relief measures became 
necessary in all of the larger cities. 

The mining states, Arizona, New Mexico, 
Montana, Idaho and Nevada, knew barely 
of the industrial depression. The continu- 
ance of the relatively high price of copper 
maintained business at its normal level. 

At present writing the trough of the 
depression seems to have been reached and 
passed. After two winters of deficient rain- 
fall California has been blessed with abun- 
dant moisture, large crops of grain and hay 
are assured. By the end of March the de- 
mands of the farmers should begin to drain 
the surplus from the labor market. No 
frost occurred to damage either the citrus 
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crop at present moving into the markets or 
to hurt the blossoms. Deep snow in the 
Sierra insures plentiful irrigation water. 
In the grain region of eastern Washing- 
ton and Oregon and in Montana the first 
half of the winter was open, with a good 
deal of rain but little snow. Enough mois- 
ture is in the ground of the dry-farm belt, 
however, to assure a fair crop of grain. 
Given normal temperatures during the 
spring blossoming season, the apple crop 
of the Northwest will break all previous 
records in 1914. Should the Eastern apple 
crop fall below normal, the Northwestern 
apple growers, through the North Pacific 
Fruit Distributors, their coéperative mar- 
keting agency, should obtain a fair profit 
on the large quantities of fruit in prospect. 
Until the Middlewestern crops are har- 
vested the lumber industry, however, will 
probably continue to suffer from an output 
larger than the present market warrants. 
Catastrophes and cataclysms excepted, 
late summer should see the entire Western 
business as much above par as it was below 
during the winter months. 








Wild Oats, Wool and Alfalfa 
Poses is a tough mining and 


construction camp in the dark canyon 
of the Snake river. Miss Fern Hobbs is a 
duly admitted member of the Oregon bar 
and secretary to Governor West of the 
Referendum State. Copperfield’s adminis- 
tration was in the hands of saloon-keepers 
and bartenders who ran the town accord- 
ing to their peculiar notions. The young 
lady lawyer and a couple of citizen soldiers 
made the mining camp stone dry, trimmed 
its whiskers, washed its wry face even unto 
the ears and sent it to Sunday school. 

What would Hangtown and Poker Flat 
have done to those citizen soldiers? 

Copperfield submitted meekly, burnt no 
powder, showed no steel. 

The episode is not without significance. 
It shows that the West is being shorn of 
its wool, that its crop of wild oats is de- 
creasing. Alfalfa is reversing the habits 
of the erstwhile gold-and-long-horn coun- 


try. Aye, the pendulum is swinging to 
the other extreme. Four Far Western 
states are confronted by formidable move- 
ments for state-wide prohibition. In Cali- 
fornia the teetotalers are girding their 
loins to pass a prohibitory amendment to 
the constitution so drastic in its provisions 
and penalties that the subject is men- 
tioned among Bohemians only with bated, 
weighted breath. So drastic is this tooth- 
and-claw amendment that its passage is 
extremely improbable, especially since the 
campaign was launched against the loud 
protest of the Anti-saloon League whose 
leaders considered the moment unpropitious. 
In Oregon, though, the impending state 
prohibition campaign promises to be suc- 
cessful, largely because of the attitude of the 
liquor dealers whose defiance of the law has 
aroused the anger of a population naturally 
inclined to go to extremes. If Oregon goes 
dry, its example will be followed rapidly 
by Idaho. Over half of the Gem State’s 
counties have already prohibited the sale 
of liquor, and the urban population of the 
dry counties is anxiously awaiting the chance 
to wean its wet neighbors from the bottle. 

In Washington the movement for state- 
wide prohibition gained momentum this 
month when the W. C. T. U. began to hold 
campaign meetings in scores of rural com- 
munities. It is probable, though, that the 
vote of Washington’s numerous cities will 
defeat the movement. 

However, alongside the placid stream 
bearing a white ribbon on its bosom a 
countercurrent of a more liberal complexion 
is running through the West. As elsewhere, 
horse racing beyond the Rockies was killed 
a few years ago by the excesses of the book- 
making banditti. Now comes the North 
Pacific Fair Association, during its Van- 
couver, B. C., session in February, and 
proposes to revive the noble sport of horse 
racing by legalizing betting under the 
paris-muluel system which eliminates the 
bookmaker entirely and insures a square 
deal all around, the fair associations 
receiving five per cent of the receipts to help 
defray operating expenses. Parenthetically 
it should be added that men of undoubted 
standing and integrity make up the mem- 
bership of the association. 

Alfalfa may blow the foam off the brim- 
ming cup, but it cannot kill the West’s 
innate desire to take a flyer and a long 
chance once in a while. 
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COPYRIGHT BY THE PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION COMPANY 
The biggest studioin the world. During the first week of February most of the distinguished painters who are to deco- 
rate the walls and arches of the gorgeous courts of the Panama-Pacifie Exposition arrived in San Francisco and set up 
a great studio in the vast naves of the Palace of Machinery, the largest wooden building in the world. Here they are 
at work upon the enorn 7 canvases Which will be so distinctive a part of the City of Color in 1915. The group of 
painters includes Wm. De Leftwich Dodge, Edward Simmons, Frank Du Mond, C hilde Hassam, Robert Reid, Arthur 
wri ws, Charles ) Hallow: ay, H. Milton Bancroft, F rank Brangwyn. 











A bull seal and his harem 
the very thing it is designed to conserve. These extra bulls fight for possession of the herds and trample the cows and 
pups. Ten thousan 1 young surplus bulls could have been killed last season at a profit of h: ilf a million dollars derived 


The present law which prohibits the killing of the superfluous males is working an injury to 


from the sale of their skins and to the advantage of the herds. Congress at the present session should take action to 
authorize the slauzhtering of the surplus males under governmental supervision. This is the position taken by Dr. 
David Starr Jordan and Secretary George A. Clark. Opposed to this is the Elliott theory that killing of the bachelor 
seals on land leaves too few to breed and results in injury to the herds. This theory was repudiated and disproved by 
the joint American-British Commission of 1896-7. Charges brought against Dr. Jordan and the members of his com- 
mission are manifestly untrue but have the value of forcing the committee to give Dr. Jordan and the others a hearing. 
This photogr: iph was taken by Merl La Voy on St. Paul Island, one of the Pribiloff group. Such pictures are rare, this 
one being possible only after considerable correspondence with Washington at the time of the Alaska Tour of the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce. It is reproduced here through the courtesy of Hon. Seth Mann, personal representative 
of the President on that tour. 
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Readers—Gentle and Otherwise 








Pasadena, Cal. 
The January SUNSET is a radium wonder. 
If you can keep that up for a year, you're 
another. RoBeERT J. BURDETTE. 


London, England. 

I have enjoyed every number. The pic- 
tures are wonderful, and the stories alto- 
gether different to our English ones. Will 
you accept kind congratulations on the 
unique quality of your delightful magazine. 

Miss F. Bow Linc. 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Every man who loves the Pacific Coast, 
or who has any interest here, should read 
SuNsET regularly and subscribe for at-least 
one copy for an Eastern friend. It is one of 
the best magazines published in the United 
States. A. C. RULOFSON. 

Stockham, Neb. 

Enclosed find $5.00. Want my subscrip- 
tion extended five years. I had given up 
the idea of taking SunsET this year but have 
just finished reading Peter B. Kyne’s story, 
“At the Top of the Mast” and it decided 
me to go the “limit.” I hgpe I live the five 
years, and that Peter B. does also. 

J. CLarK WILSON. 
Tokio, Japan. 

If there is but one ‘‘foreign”” magazine on 
a Japanese hotel table, it is the SUNSET. 
[ not only saw the September number in 
the place of honor upon the table at the 
Nikko Hotel but was an honored guest 
because the proprietor recognized my name 
as a contributor. ELoIsE ROoRBACH. 


New Orleans, La. 

A thoughtful person may well be sur- 
prised at the lack of common sense that you 
display in your criticism of Professor Bryan. 
For the sake of argument I might admit the 
right of the individual to commit the crime 
of race suicide, but the editor of a paper like 
yours should have the decency not to en- 
courage others in it by specious sophistry 
that might be excusable in a modern 
woman’s periodical The construc- 
tion of cities, villages, houses and farms 
depends upon fecundity. Did you ever 
stop to think of that? Let a little common 
ense percolate through that mist-filled 
thinking organ of yours. 

C. G. YoKeE-SMITH. 


Orchard, Iowa. 

We are enjoying the auto trip up the 
coast, and every number, ads and all, makes 
a California girl homesick. 

Mrs. JAmes L. CUTLER. 
Vevey, Switzerland. 

I am a constant reader of the magazine 
which reaches me from the U. S. A. 

A. R. RAVEN. 
Oakland, Cal. 

I consider SUNSET a typical western news- 
finder, always keeping abreast and ahead of 
the times. For one who has but little time 
to read it hits the point in a few words. It 
is the only magazine that I take regularly. 
I find the advertisements are excellent and 
enjoy reading them. 

J. E. SETTLEs. 
Denver, Colo. 

I want to thank you most kindly for the 
honor you do me in having an article printed 
with regard to my work and I regret that I 
must spoil it all by objecting to what has 
been printed. I do not doubt that Miss 
Geddes had only the best intentions in 
writing this article and I am loath to criti- 
cize her for the utter misunderstanding as 
to several false statements which had their 
inception in a Boston paper and which I 
took pains to contradict at the time. The 
real motive of my writing you is to give 
credit where credit is due and surely Francis 
La Flesche and Alice Fletcher, the pio- 
neers in Indian folklore, are entitled to 
recognition, where it properly belongs. I 
owe to them much in the way of inspiration, 
a wiser direction of my efforts for the 
propaganda of Indian folk-music, and I 
should be the last person in the world to 
take away achicvements which belong to 
them. Mine has been the work of corrobo- 
ration, of publicity, of an effort for public 
appreciation of the folk-music, of taking 
these barbaric themes and idealizing them, 
in short objectifying them. The ethnolog- 
ical side is theirs, not mine. I do not desire 
to pose as the original collector of Indian 
themes. I would say further that Princess 
Tsianina Redfeather is the great-grand- 
daughter of Tecumseh, not a daughter. 
The old gentleman went to his Happy 
Hunting Ground many, many years ago. 

CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN. 
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HOW WEAK EYES ARE 
STRENGTHENED BY EXERCISE 


By C. Gilbert Percival, M. D. 


N this, which is undoubtedly the most 
active period in the history of man, 
every one of our faculties is called on 
to do more, and to respond to a longer 
continued extraordinary strain than 
ever before. 

“Take things easy” may be very good ad- 
vice, but most of us, who know how our 
competitors are hustling, fear that the prac- 
tice of it would furnish us with a free seat on a 
bench in the park, instead of a cash income. 

More energy, more concentration, are re- 
quired to keep up with the leaders nowadays 
—hence our nervous exhaustion is greater. 
Busy city life with its clang, clatter and rush, 
even most of our time-saving inventions and 
modes of travel keep the nerves on edge, and 
give them no opportunity to rest during our 
waking hours. 

Now the eye is one of the most delicate 
centers of the nervous system. This is 
clearly proven by the fact that the first place 
a physician looks for symptoms of paralysis 
is at the base of the optic nerve—if there are 
none in evidence it is taken as positive proof 
that there is no danger. 

This will clearly evidence that nerve ex- 
haustion means eye-exhaustion and_ finally 
eye affection if nothing be done to correct it. 

If, however, the blood circulation in the 
eyes is kept normal by the proper kind of 
simple and safe exercise, they continue 
healthy, normal and strong. 

Besides this nervous strain that I speak of 
there are many other features of modern life 
which tax the eyes unduly. 

Our schooling, once confined to the simple 
rudiments of education, is now so extended 
that the books of a schoolchild of to-day 
would cause a child of thirty years ago to look 
aghast—hence at the threshold of practical 
life vre stc~t to unduly tax our eyes. 





The glitter of city streets—the speed of 
traffic—the riding in fast trains—the viewing 
of scenery from train-windows as it flashes 
quickly by—and above all, the habit of read- 
ing every time we have the opportunity in our 
busy careers, under all sorts of unfavorable 
conditions—these all add to the extraordinary 
burden which our eyes are asked and expected 
to carry without assistance of any kind. 

And, remember that though your arms may 
rest, your body may recline, and every limb 
and other sense may be to a great extent 
dormant at times, your eyes are always seeing 
unless they are closed—always active during 
every waking hur. 

Hardly any wonder then, that eye strain 
is so common and up to recently so many 
have had to call on artificial aid in order to 
see at all. 

You know the eye is just like a little cam- 
era. It has the lens with the iris opening 
which enlarges and contracts agreeably to the 
amount of light existing. It also has a dark 
chamber which may be compared to a camera 
bellows, and, the retina corresponding to the 
sensitive plate. It has three sets of muscles 
—one turns the eyes in any direction, one 
controls the iris, and one operates the focus. 

When, through nervous exhaustion or over- 
taxation, the circulation of blood in the eyes 
becomes weaker than is normal, these muscles 
become flabby and refuse to act up to their 
usual standard, and the eyes do not focus 
easily if at all. Premature old-sight is the 
result. 

The muscles still do their best to focus 
properly; eagerly struggle and strain to 
properly do the work which your brain com- 
mands them to do—strain and struggle so 
hard in fact that they affect the tired nerves, 
and not only cause headaches of which this is 
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the most fruitful cause, but put the entire 
nervous system under a pressure which ex- 
tends to the stomach and digestive organs, 
and brings on nausea and dyspepsia. 

What eye specialist is there who has not 
heard frém his patient: “Why I had no idea 
in the world that it could be my eyes?” 
There are many physicians in fact, who look 
to the eyes for one of the first causes of stom- 
ach trouble. 

It is perfectly amazing in reviewing the 
progress of science, surgery and medicine in 
the last fifty years that the methods of cor- 
recting eye affections, even of the simplest 
kind, seem to have been entirely overlooked. 

Science in physiology is correcting de- 


-formities which used to require harnesses or 


mechanical support. Surgery is correcting 
displacements which heretofore caused life- 
long confinement. Physicians are departing 
more and more from the old-fashioned prac- 
tice of continual drugging, and using more 
rational methods of restoring and preserving 
health. 

But, until the recent discovery of this sys- 
tem of exercise to which I refer, no matter 
how simple your eye-trouble was, you were 
told that you had to wear eye-glasses. 

Now eye-glasses are not necessarily to be 
despised. They are a great invention in their 
way—so are crutches. 

But you would not relish the anticipation 
that you had to use crutches all your life— 
nor would you. Just as soon as your sprained 
ankle, for instance, was in condition to stand 
it, your doctor would instruct you to touch it 
to the ground gradually and exercise it to 
bring back the normal circulation necessary 
to enable you to discard your crutch. Ex- 
actly the same with a broken arm—exercise it 
as soon as possible to bring it back to normal. 

The wearing of eye-glasses is just exactly 
like using a crutch for life. Instead of grow- 
ing stronger by their use, the eyes grow 
weaker, and you probably are well aware of 
the fact that in order to see perfectly the 
wearer of glasses must change them from 
time to time for new and stronger ones. 

Let us see what authorities say on the sub- 
ject of eye massage: Doctor De Schweinitz, 
of Philadelphia, Professor of Ophthalmology 
in Jefferson College, makes the statement 
that in treating so serious a condition as 
dreaded cataract of the eye, massage of the 
eye-ball “has been followed by improvement 
in vision and deepening of the anterior cham- 
ber.’ The Medical Record, in writing of the 


same serious ailment, urges the great value 
of “any means that would bring an increased 
blood supply” and considers that “the most 
feasible plan seems to be properly applied 
massage.”’ 

It would of course be impossible to satis- 
factorily or even safely give this massage (or 
exercise) with the hands, but this problem 
was successfully solved a few years ago by a 
New York specialist, who realized through 
experience how many troubles of the eyes 
could be quickly corrected by this method. 

The greatest and most practical inventions 
usually seem the simplest and most obvious 
once they become known, and this one is no 
exception to that rule. So simple is it that 
anyone can use it in their own home without 
instruction, yet it is so safe that there is not 
the slightest chance of giving the eyes any- 
thing but great benefit, no matter how long 
they may have been affected. 

This system of exercise is fully explained, 
also many interesting scientific facts about 
the eyes are given in a little book on the sub- 
ject, which will be sent without cost if you 
address Charles Tyrrell, M. D., 134 West 
65th Street, New York, and mention having 
read this article in SUNSET. 

It may, with reason, be suggested that at 
no time could this system have been perfected 
more opportunely than now. At no time has 
the world demanded more perfect men and 
women; and if your eyes are weak, whether 
you wear glasses or not, it is not necessary for 
any one to point out its disadvantages—per- 
haps you even consider glasses a disfigure- 
ment to a certain degree—surely they are an 
inconvenience. 

Of course you cannot put new muscles in 
an eye, as you would a new tire on an auto- 
mobile, but you can restore health to these 
muscles and give them the same original 
strength that assures the thorough perform- 
ance of their natural work. 

Personally I have seen this system in a few 
months make a boy of eighteen entirely in- 
dependent of glasses who had worn them con- 
tinuously for twelve years; also enable old 
folks over sixty to discard their glasses in an 
incredibly short time. Therefore, I believe 
it is safe to assume that many thousands of 
spectacles will cease to be useful as this sys- 
tem becomes generally known, and I am sure 
that everyone whose eyes are affected in any 
way, whether a wearer of glasses or not, will 
be greatly interested in the little book which 
tells so much about the eyes and their care. 
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THE MAN WHO WON 


(Continued from page 625) 


he had no wish to pursue it further. With 
much deliberation he fashioned a cigarette. 
When it was lit, he spoke of the need of 
getting back to work. “Do you want me 
to work with Scotty’s band any more?”’ he 
asked. “Or shall I go back to the ranch? 
I expect I might as well. Scotty and Squint 
can take care of what sheep there is left 
of that bunch. There’s more than eight 
hundred of ’em gone, altogether. I could 
do more good helpin’ ’em with the wool 
sheds, or somethin’, till you’re well.” 

“All right” Burdick returned, listlessly. 
He had deliberately postponed planning for 
the future of the business. He was bent 
upon getting the utmost enjoyment out of 
his enforced leisure. ‘“‘All right, Billy” he 
repeated. ‘‘You boys will know what to do 
for awhile, better than I could tell you 
here. Go ahead.” He turned to look 
squarely at this happy-go-lucky man of 
his, and his eyes softened. “The things 
I want to say to you, Billy, Ill say after 
awhile.” 

“Oh, fiddle!” said Billy. “Forget it!” 

The next morning, when Burdick had been 
given his breakfast and had had his wound 
dressed, he spoke to Mrs. Carson. When 
he had anything to say, he could not mince 
words; that was one of the reasons why she 
had conceived a liking for him. 

“Vour daughter hasn’t been in to see me 
at all” he said. “Do you think she’d object 
to coming in for a little while this morning 
and reading to me? I wish she would.” 

“Why, of course she'll come!” Mrs. 
Carson said heartily. ‘‘Why didn’t you 
say before that you wanted it? I thought 
you’d rather just rest. I'll go and send her 
in, right now, while 1’m doing my baking.” 

Janet came in presently. She was em- 
barrassed, yet her manner showed nothing 
of reluctance, but only troubled wonder as 
to how they would meet. Burdick settled 
that forthwith. He gave her no oppor- 
tunity to speak of his injury or his illness. 
He greeted her as though his condition was 
one of life’s commonplaces, its cause of no 
consequence to them. 

“You're awfully kind” he said directly. 
“I’m not allowed to read, and I miss it 
badly. I’ve always been used to a page or 
two of something every day, when I’ve 
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been able to manage it, just to keep ntyself 
from going stale at my work. You won’t 
mind indulging me?” 

“T shall be very glad’? she answered 
simply; “but maybe my books won’t be 
just what you care most for. I’ve only 
opened one small box; the others are waiting 
till we have made a place to put them. I 
have George Eliot, and Jane Austen, and 
two or three of Tolstoy, and some books of 
verse. Does any of that invite you?” 

“Won’t you bring the one you like best?” 
he asked. “Please do!” 

She brought ‘‘Romola.”’ “No” she said, 
in answer to his surprised question, “TI 
don’t like it best of all, but I’ve read it 
many times. I like it because its bigness 
challenges my understanding. It stimulates 
instead of satisfying me. Do you know 
what I mean?” 

“T think I do” he smiled. ‘There’s a 
book I read for just the same reason. It’s 
one that’s still more old-fashioned than 
yours; it’s ‘Plutarch’s Lives’. A good old 
book! Wouldn’t you like to know what 
Plutarch would have said about Savonarola, 
if he’d had a chance? It’s a limitation to 
be merely a biographer. I think I’d rather 
be a prophet. One can’t write the biog- 
raphies of men unborn; but he can proph- 
esy as far ahead as he wants. That must 
be lots better fun than telling of things 
that have already happened.” 

Janet was regarding him curiously. His 
light speech showed him in an unsuspected 
aspect. She, fell in with his mood, and 
there was a few minutes of gay talk before 
she began her reading; talk about books 
and life and the meaning of things. Billy 
Fortune would have enjoyed listening to 
what they said. Then for an hour she 
read to him, while he lay quite still, listen- 
ing. It was not the slow progress of the 
story that held his attention; he knew that 
already, almost by heart; he was listening 
to her voice alone, eager that he should not 
miss a syllable or an accent. After a page 
or two she became absorbed, self-con- 
sciousness wholly gone. Her voice was 
wonderful to him then; rich, sweet, sym- 
pathetic, full of charm. And she was 
beautiful to him, as she sat with the golden 
light of the desert sun about her. Through- 
out the hour he did not turn his eyes away 
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Homer and Gluck on the Victrola 
entertaining Homer and Gluck in real life 


Hearirig themselves on the Victrola is the only way for these 
two great artists to veally hear themselves—the only way the vast 
majority of people can hear them. 

And no one could desire a better way. If these artists came 
into your home you couldn’t hear them to better advantage, for 
their Victor Records embody both their art and their personalities. 

You have only to hear one of their Victor duets to realize that 
here ave Homer and Gluck. 
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ing Hope” duet by Homer 
and Gluck (Victor Record 
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ful rendition, and any Victor 
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from her. He remembered what Billy 
Fortune had said of his delirious wander- 
ings: ‘You was wonderin’ if mebbe she 
mightn’t be the girl you could be happy 
with.”” His mind dwelt upon that while he 
listened and looked.  Billy’s cheerful lie 
had fallen upon good ground. 

At the end of the hour, when she came 
to the end of a chapter, Janet glanced at 
him, then flushed with sudden and uncon- 
trollable confusion. There was no mistak- 
ing the revelation his eyes were giving; he 
might just as well have been crying his 
thoughts aloud. She knew perfectly well 
that the look in his eyes had nothing what- 
ever to do with “Romola.” In a flash she 
too remembered—remembered not only 
Billy Fortune’s words to her, but also that 
morning when this sick man had called her 
name out of the dark. “Her name is Janet! 
That means ‘from Heaven’!” 

Burdick commanded himself in an in- 
stant; but much may happen in an instant, 
when eyes meet. “Are you tired?’ he 
asked quietly. ‘I’m afraid I haven’t been 
very thoughtful of you.” 

“No—no!” she said hurriedly. “I’m 
not tired at all. But you! You're not 
strong yet.” 

He compelled himself to speak with an 
assumption of light unconcern. ‘The way 
to make a sick man grow strong is to give 
him the right sort of food. That book is 
certainly good meat, isn’t it? I’m no end 
in debt to you. Next time I won’t be so 
inconsiderate of you. There will be a next 
time, won’t there?” 


She was profoundly grateful for his 
readiness in relieving the tension. ‘‘Why, 


yes” she said, “if you wish. I shall be 
glad to come, whenever you like.” 

His expression altered all at once, as 
suddenly as if he had put on a mask, his 
eyes narrowing, the lines about his mouth 
growing grim and hard. He spoke harshly, 
almost savagely. “I might have known 
that this was too good to last. Now I'l 
have to put on my work-harness for a 
while, and I don’t want to.” 

A man was crossing the camp with Mrs. 
Carson, coming toward his tent; a fat 
florid man who waddled heavily in his walk. 
Burdick watched his approach with a feel- 
ing of strong distaste. He did not want to 


talk business with Weismann just now. 
Weismann came in blustering, ignoring 

the presence of the girl, crossing to Bur- 

dick’s cot. 


“What’s this?”? he demanded. 
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He held out his hand purely as a matter of 
form. It was a thick shapeless hairy hand 


_whose fingers had no grip; it lay quite 


limp in Burdick’s grasp. Burdick has- 
tened to let the hand fall. ‘Why didn’t 
you have somebody let me know the truth?” 
Weismann stormed. “I had to read it in 
the Cheyenne paper before I knew it was 
serious. That was a curious way to do.” 

“T understood that one of the boys had 
sent you a telegram” Burdick answered 
shortly. “I haven’t been in condition for 
writing explanations.” 

“Such a telegram!’ Weismann retorted. 
“Ts the company paying money for tele- 
graphing such nonsense around the coun- 
try? A fine idea!” 

He tossed upon the cot the message Billy 
Fortune had written on that first night. 
In spite of himself, Cass laughed as he read 
it. Billy was not adept in telling a tragic 
story; everything he touched took on a 
flavor of comedy. The flavor was strong 
in this dispatch: 

Cass Burdick has been out of luck today. 

He went against a gun and the gun got some 

the best of it. He is not complaining any. 

He will tell you about it himself. So no more 

at present. 

Weismann snorted in irritation. ‘What 
could I make out of that? The Cheyenne 
paper didn’t come till five days afterwards. 
Then I wired the ranch, and all the answer 
I got was that you were sick somewhere 
out on the range. I had to come on here 
to find out—and such a trip!” 

In great discomfort he mopped the drip- 
ping sweat from his purple-veined face, 
from the thick rolls of fat on his neck, from 
his bristle-hedged bald head. Burdick 
essayed no arswer; he elected to wait until 
it would be necessary for him to speak. 
With that curious nervous sensitiveness 
which goes with weakness like his, he was 
observing little details of Weismann’s 
appearance which had escaped him before— 
his small cunning cold-gray eyes set in deep 
pits of fat; his thick pendulous moist under- 
lip; his thick ear-lobes, crowded upward by 
his fat jowls; his labored, puffing breath- 
ing through his open mouth; the rise and 
fall of the massive gold chain that lay across 
his gross paunch. Burdick had paid no 
attention to these items before; but now 
they gave him a sense of offense. 

“Well!” Weismann cried. “It’s a nice 
mess! These people holding the springs, 
and shooting our sheep, and even shooting 
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our manager, and nothing reported to the 
company! What is there to say? I want 
to know the whole thing.”’ 

As briefly as possible, Burdick told of 
what had happened, going back to the 
time of Carson’s homestead entry, giving 
the bare facts, without argument, up to the 
time of the final encounter. His own injury 
he minimized, so far as he could, belittling 
its importance, insisting that it was acci- 
dental. Weismann did not attempt to 
dispute that, save for an incredulous snort; 
to him, that part of the matter was of 
minor importance. The dollar loss, the 
break made in the integrity of the com- 
pany’s holdings and affairs—these were the 
big things. His comment upon Burdick’s 
story was impatient, intolerant. 

“A fine piece of business! And you don’t 
seem to let it trouble you.” 

“Tt does trouble me” Burdick answered. 
“T’m not talking about my troubles now; 
I’m merely telling you the facts.” 

“And what then?” Weismann retorted. 
“Tt’s a pretty state of facts! What are you 
proposing to do about the facts? Nothing 
seems to have been done yet, except to 
drive the herd away from here without 
watering. It’s cost us a thousand head. 
And nothing done about it!” 

Burdick was angry. “What do you ex- 
pect me to do?” he demanded. “Am I to 
lie here in their tent, and eat their food, and 
let them take care of me, and give orders 
for tearing up their fences? These people 
have been white with me. I appreciate 
whiteness, too.” 

Weismann edged forward in his chair, 
seeming fairly to swell with impatience, to 
bulge with it. ‘You don’t know what to 
do!” he sputtered. “I'll tell you what 
you'll do about it. You'll be moved from 
here back to the ranch, and then you'll 
send men enough down here to finish what 
you started to do. It’s going to be done 
without losing a day.” 

“T’ll be moved from here’ Cass said, 
“when I get entirely ready to give orders 
for it myself. Ill be in no killing hurry 
about it, either. And while I’m here there 
won’t be a wire of this fence touched.” 
He waited for a little time, to let that sink 
in; then added with much deliberation: 
“You may not think it worth while to 
bother about this fence when you know the 
rest. You probably haven’t heard that the 
government is making a preliminary survey 
down here expecting to irrigate four or five 
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thousand acres of the canyon lands from the 
Platte dam. I’ve had one of my men with 
the party. He tells me that the surveyors 
are going to make a favorable report. 
That whole acreage would come out of our 
range.” 

He found a curious satisfaction in Weis- 
mann’s reception of the news. The old 
man’s cold eyes grew glassy, his breathing 
stertorous; the veins of his neck and face 
swelled. An explosion was imminent; but 
with an heroic effort he checked it. With 
all his brutal temper, his strongest trait 
was a careful calculating sanity where his 
dollars were concerned. He knew just 
how far it was safe to go in his outbursts 
with Burdick, and knew that he had just 
about reached the limit. He knew that 
Burdick’s services were invaluable to the 
company’s interests, that it would be quite 
impossible to replace him with another so 
good. So he swallowed his rage, though the 
effort was near to choking him. When he 
spoke, he had himself well under control. 

“Man, man! Your talk sounds as though 
you were letting these things discourage 
you—as if you were thinking about making 
terms! Such damned nonsense! Stop it! 
It’s got to be stopped. You know what it 
means to us—and we’ve Ict you know that 
you’re to be one of us, if you can do your 
part here. You’ve got to do it!” 

“That sounds fine!” Cass commented 
drily; “but bucking the Federal govern- 
ment single-handed is something of a job.” 

“Who said you were to do it single- 
handed?” Weismann returned. ‘‘We’re 
working together. There are ways of get- 
ting at even the Federal government. 
Who’s the man in charge of the survey? 
What’s he like?” 

Burdick answered with a gesture of pro- 
test. “I knew you'd be asking that ques- 
tion. You may as well drop that.” 

“Why?” Weismann demanded. 
you sounded him out?” 

“No. I’m not going to, either. We 
needn’t say anything about the morals of 
it. We shouldn’t understand one another. 
I shouldn’t want to despise my own in- 
telligence, as I’d be bound to if I tried to 
influence his report. That can’t be done.” 

“Stuff!” said Weismann. ‘Well, leave 
that part of the business to me, then. You 
say you have a man with the party; make 
him keep you advised, and let me know 
everything. I'll look after that. You 
attend to these homesteaders. You must 
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HEN tke land is storm-swept, 

when trainsare stalled and roads 
are blocked, the telephone trouble- 
hunter with snow shoes and climbers 
makes his lonely fight to keep the 
wire highways open. 

These men can be trusted to face 
hardship and danger, because they 
realize that snow-bound farms, homes 
and cities must be kept in touch with 
the world. 


This same spirit of service animates 
the whole Bell telephone system. The 
linemen show it when they carry the 
wires across mountains and wilderness. 
Itis found in the girl at the switchboard 
who sticks to her post despite fire or 
flood. It inspires the leaders of the 


The Spirit of Service 





telephone forces, who are finally re- 
sponsible to the public for good service. 


This spirit of service is found in the 
recent rearrangement of the telephone 
business to conform with present pub- 
lic policy, without recourse to courts. 


The Bell System has grown to be 
one of the largest corporations in the 
country, in response to the telephone 
needs of the public, and must keep 
up with increasing demands. 

However large it may become, this 
corporation will always be responsive 
to the needs of the people, because it is 
animated by the spirit of service. It has 
shown that men and women, co-operat- 
ing fora great purpose, may beas good 
citizens collectively as individually. 
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drive them out. We mustn’t let them take not a man to be influenced by sophistries. 
an inch. If we begin giving up to one of Weismann knew it, so he did not indulge 
them, we might as well give up the whole in small-talk. At the hour’s end nothing 
thing. You’re not the kind to do that. had been decided, no concrete plan made. 
You never have been a quitter, and you’re That was to be left to a later meeting, when 
not going to turn quitter now. We’re with Burdick would be stronger. He had not 
you. You know what we can do for you, _ realized, until this meeting, how weak he 
if you’re with us. We can make you’ was. When Weismann was gone, Burdick 
money, and we can help you to anything found himself with nerves stretched to a 
you want, out here—anything at all. You painful tension, yet preparing his mind to 
can be rich; you can be a big man; you can _ resume the burden of its responsibilities. 
be governor of this state, if. you want to Janet Carson came to him in the after- 
be. I tell you, there’s nothing you can’t noon and asked if he would have her go on 
be or do, if you keep your head and stay’ with her reading. 
with your proposition—stay with your “No” he said. “Don’t think me rude. 
obligation to us. We’ve helped to make one I’m tired and cross and not fit to associate 
governor, and we can help to make another. with.” He had been steeling himself to 
We have helped to put one man inthe senate the determination that while he remained 
from this state, who had done us a good in camp he would see no more of her than 
turn once. By—, Cass, you daren’t quit!” he must. To indulge this pleasure would 
He talked for an hour, using no finesse, be but to insure distress for both of them. 
but urging the matter with crass sledge- So he argued, and set his will grimly against 
hammer boldness and force. Burdick was any more of that intimate meeting. 


The next instalment of “The Man Who Won,” entitled “The Siege,” will 
appear in the April number. 
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By ALICE WINDSOR KIMBALL 


Here we pause, where the road divides; 
Which shall we take, as we gallop away? 
One loops to the right, down the green hill-sides 
Where the meadows smile through the long bright day, 
And the path stretches bare ‘neath the open sky, 
While not so much as a stone can lie 
In the way of the rider, and never a tree 
At the turns can hide me from you, you from me. 
But at last, once down, 
Ah! the noise of the town 
Ever-present! What joy in the end? 


The other road climbs where no eye can see, 
In struggling ascent to a land unknown, 
For the gloom of cedar and cypress-tree 
Hangs heavily over its walls of stone. 
All is secret and silent, to us below; 
Of the pain and the toil—that alone we know. 
Yet, though he who rides thither must be without fear, 
Shall he not, having climb’d, find the blue heaven more near? 
If there Death may dwell, 
Why not Life? Who can tell? 
Fare we forth on the upper road, Friend! : 
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A little cream and some Grape-Nuts in the spoon, both at once. Then one gets 
the delicious, nut-like flavour of the cereal, combined with the most digestible of all fats 
— cream. 


The golden-brown granules are tender and crisp; and invite thorough chewing. 
That’s one reason why Grape-Nuts food is of special value. There are many others. 


Chewing brings down the saliva which is necessary to “taste,” and also—more 
important — to begin digestion. 


This act of chewing also causes, by a natural reflex action, the flow of digestive 
juices in the stomach, so that by the time the food reaches that organ, it is ready for 
further digestion. 


In making Grape-Nuts, whole wheat and malted barley are ground into flour, and 
the “vital” salts (phosphate of potash, etc.) are retained. These “cell-salts” are highly 
necessary to the daily repair of the tissue cells of body, brain and nerves. 


Try a dish of Grape-Nuts and cream regularly for awhile, and notice the mental 
“glow” and physical “ go” — how much better everything seems. 
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Every acre of available land in Solano county, 


Cheer Up! Solano 
By Arrut 


HIS is the blustery month of blizzards—in 
the East. 

This is the balmy month of beautiful blossoms— 
in Solano. 

Doesn't that read like a fairy tale to you suffering 
folk wintry winds? Yet it is true 
that in sunny Solano county, California, the cherry 
trees are and before read 
this magazine Solano cherries will be on the tables 
of the East. 

They will be picking cherries in Solano county 
not long after the ground hog casts his shadow in 
the East. 

It isn’t an unusual occurrence, this cherry-picking 
There has been no especial 
It has been 
every 


shivering in the 


blossom, many have 


scene in Solano county. 
trick of the weather to make it possible. 
done for years and years, and will be done 
year so long as cherries are grown. 

It is only one of the reasons why Solano is the 
prize-winning county of California. 

Beginning away back in 1894, when the Mid- 
Winter Fair was held in San Francisco, Solano county 
started its enviable record by winning the magnifi- 
cent $5000 gold cup offered for the best exhibit for 
all products, and since then, from time to time, it has 
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California, will eventually be set to orchards 


Cherries Are Ripe 
R DUNN 


been annexing biue ribbons, medals of gold and of 
bronze, and honorable mentions, until the county 
officials must needs maintain a veritable catalogue 
of prizes won. The latest achievement was scored 
in 1913, when the grand prize of $600 was awarded 
Solano by the, California State Fair. 

Solano county doesn’t merely “show off,’’ how 
ever. Every year is a record maker. Not only are 
the first cherries in the United States shipped from 
Solano, but the earliest peaches, apricots and fruits 
of nearly every variety. The fame of the county 
reaches across the continent, and the early fruits 
are purchased on well-merited reputations earned 
during years of competition with the world. 

There is a-diversity of interest that makes Solano 
county especially attractive to the manufacturer, 
the business man, those interested in dairying, the 
packer of fruits and vegetables, the fruit grower and 
the grain farmer. [ach of these may find his prize 
winning section in Solano. 

To begin with, Vallejo essentially is a prize-win 
ning city of 12,000 inhabitants. It isa city of homes. 
It has more square feet of first-class paving than any 
city of its population in the United States, having 
1,000,000 in street work in the last two 
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steel, oil-hardened and water-tempered. They clip the grass as neatly 
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= And, “PENNSYLVANIA” Quality Mowers,. due to their construction 
and the fine steel used in the blades, are continuously self-sharpening. 


You appreciate what this means. Just think of having your mower 
always sharp and ready for use, year in and year out, without the ex- 
pense, waste of time and trouble of regrinding. 

But “PENNSYLVANIA” Quality doesn’t end with this advantage. ‘“‘ PENN- 

© SYLVANIA” Mowers are so well made and adjusted that they are, always 
» light-running and smooth-working; always in alignment. 








Over a million-and-a-quarter 
“PENNSYLVANIA” Quality 
Mowers have been sold; and we 
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This trade-mark on the handle of a mower after a quarter century or more 


meansthatit is one of the PENNSYLVANIA” 


the’! of use, are still easy driving 
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sng Beanie and perfect cutting. q 
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At Mare Island was built the U.S. 8S. Jupiter, because 
work can be done here ¢ 
years. Just across a narrow stretch of water is 


Mare Island, the government’s big navy yard, so 
intimately connected with Vallejo that it soon will 
gencrally called Vallejo Navy Yard. The 
United States Government here has the opportunity 
of building up the finest naval station in the world. 
Some of the best vessels in the navy have been 
either built or cquipped here, notably the new 
collier, the U. S. S. Jupiter, the dimensions of which 
are larger than those of the U. S. S. Oregon. The 
government often has profited to the extent of 
thousands of dollars by having its work done here, 


be 


because it has been demonstrated again and again 
that Mare Island yard can do it cheaper and very 
often better than any other place. 

Vallejo especially is attractive from a manufac- 
turing standpoint. It has miles of water 
frontage which is to be taken over by a bond issue, 
and the city itself will have complete jurisdiction 


two 


over it. There could be no more ideal sites than 
those to be here obtained. There are two railroads, 
the Southern Pacific, and the San Francisco, Napa 
and Calistoga, and a third, the Northern Electric, 
is building. These come right to tide-water, tapping 
the most productive part of California, and water 
connections may be had directly with the largest 
vessels now plying on the Pacific ocean. It seems 
to be generally accepted that the Northern Electric 
eventually will become the connecting link for 
Vallejo’s second transcontinental railroad. With 
terminals at Vallejo, the railroads will avoid expen- 
sive ferrying and circuitous routes to reach deep 
water, and may transfer their freight directly to the 
biggest Navy dreadnaughts steam 
Vallejo, so it is no idle statement that pictures the 
merchant fleets of the world docking there. 

Immediately in the vicinity of Vallejo is a fine 
dairying country and farming section. 


vessels. to 
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the 


United States Government has found that such 
heaply and efficiently - 


Not very far away is Benicia, once capital of 
California, which has become a prosperous city of 
industry. Here, too, is a matchless water frontage 
and ideal rail connections, since every Southern 
Pacific train routed across Carquinez Straits stops 
here. Manufacturers already have grasped the 
opportunities afforded them and have established 
headquarters here, giving permanent employment 
to hundreds of skilled mechanics. The city itself 
is beautifully paved and is dotted with splendid 
homes. The government arsenal is located here. 

Suisun and Fairfield are twin cities rapidly merg 
ing into one as the march of progress demands more 
and larger buildings. They are so near one that the 
corporate limits of one begins where the other’s 
leave off, and the Southern Pacific has now one sta- 
tion for both. At Fairfield the county buildings are 
located. Here is one of the finest court-houses in all 
northern California. 

For years Suisun has been the principal shipping 
point of green and dried fruits, the industry repre- 
senting a yearly income of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. The fruits of Green and Suisun valleys are 
without rivals anywhere. Foreign markets eagerly 
The Suisun 
section also enjoys water connection, as well as the 
services of two railroads. The dairying industry 
has been a large factor in the commercial life of the 
section, the islands below Suisun having been used 
for dairy cattle for more than a third of a century. 
As reclamation work advances there will be room 
for thousands of cattle in that section. 

Vacaville is the early fruit section. The prize 
cherries come from this section, and the trees are all 
abloom there now. Elmira handles thousands of 
tons of grain, and much of the wool that comes from 
Solano. Dixon, the dairy city, has a far-reaching 
reputation for the excellence of its certified milk and 


absorb every pound that is offered. 
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Dairying pays big in Solano county because all conditions are ideal for the industry 


dairy produce. Naturally alfalfa is grown in this 
* section; withit have come scores of irrigating plants. 

Rio Vista, on the Sacramento river, apparently 
was after a record in 1913, and got it so far as any 
interior town was concerned. This prosperous little 
city erected buildings valued at $200,000 last twelve- 
month. One of the finest hotels in northern Cali- 
fornia is about ready to receive the public. Rio 
Vista has a cannery, ship-yards and other industries. 
It is the metropolis of the island section, and the 
produce of the rich delta lands is shipped through 
this place. Excellent river steamers carry produce 
to the markets of San Francisco and Sacramento, 
and ocean-going vessels bring materials directly to 
the town’s wharves. Rio Vista is the grain clearing- 
house for the Montezuma Hills, where there has 
never been a crop failure. 

There are other prosperous towns and hamlets 
in the county, and each offers its peculiar attraction. 

Solano county has the advantage of being only a 
couple of hours away from the bay counties of 
California—the largest market in the West—by 
rail and water. 

Solano county has more deep water frontage than 
any other county in California. In addition to that 
fact, which is all-important as a guarantee of cheap 
transportation rates, Solano county is served by 
three railroads, thé main line Southern Pacific steam 
road across the continent, with its branches in the 
county, and three electric roads. 

While dairying in Solano county has made rapid 
strides in the last few years, the development in the 
near future will be even more pronounced. From 
one end of this county to the other ideal conditions 
have been found for this industry. The ample 
water supply for irrigating alfalfa, and the excellent 
natural drainage afforded, are guarantees of good 
feed in those sections that must depend upon this 
clover for the cows. This is especially true of the 
Dixon section. There every two acres of alfalfa 
support three cows, each cow earning $8 to $12 a 
month, and each may be milked ten months in the 
year. Two dairies at Dixon produce 6000 quarts of 
milk a day, which are shipped to the hospitals and 
similar institutions in the San Francisco bay region. 
The dairying industry of Dixon has been the direct 
outgrowth of irrigation, there being an excellent 
sub-surface water supply which is easily tapped by 
pumping, both gas and electricity being employed 


for power. Other sections of the county, partic- 
ularly the low-lands in the island country, do not 
require irrigation, but depend entirely upon the 
grasses that grow as the result of natural moisture. 

An official report on the fruit industry says: 

“The present acreage of adaptable fruits in Solano 
county is about fifty per cent of the possible acreage, 
and these orchards on an average are about fifty per 
cent efficient, due principally to a lack of knowledge 
on the part of growers, notwithstanding that the 
fruits grown here are of the highest quality. 

“This is a county of specialties. There are seven 
distinct fruit sections, averaging an area of 50,000 
acres, namely, Dixon, Putah creek, Pleasants valley, 
Vaca valley, Suisun valley, Green valley and Ryer 
island. Small plantings of walnuts at Dixon have 
proved that her soils especially are adapted to the 
production of this Persian nut. Putah creek is 
renowned for its almonds, peaches and apricots. 
Pleasants valley and Vaca valley stand preémi- 
nently ahead of all other sections in the state in the 
production of early plums and cherries. Suisun 
valley and Ryer island are noted for pears, and 
Green valley for wine grapes. 

“The most important fruits which are produced 
in Solano county are almonds, apricots, peaches, 
wine grapes, table grapes, pears, plums and prunes. 
There are many varieties of these and they ripen 
over a period of about five months, which is an im- 
portant fact. It gives an investor the opportunity 
of developing a small acreage, which may be 
handled, with the aid of his family, who will be 
required to do only light work in the packing-house, 
without the employment of outside help.” 

Of course it must be realized that good lands 
bring good prices. A person offering so-called cheap 
lands should be called upon to prove their worth, 
for it is the rule in Solano county that residents 
within its borders are not overlooking any bargains. 
Nevertheless there is a vast acreage, now in com- 
paratively few farms, that may be purchased in 
small allotments. 

Especially is this true of Solano, the prize-winning 
county, the county that has room for thousands of 
ambitious persons and for scores of manufactories 
and mills; for chickens and creameries; for packing- 
houses and canneries; for every kind of industry 
that needs water and rail transportation. 

Come on—“cherries are ripe!” 
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Another 
Worild’s Record 


The Smith & Wesson 
Revolver made the first, 
third, fourth and fifth in- 
dividual scores in the 
Indoor Championship Competition in 1913 
and, starts in 1914 with the World’s Record 
for team shooting. 

The record score, 1154 out of a possibie 1250, 
was made January 1, 1914, by the Springfield 
Team in Match No. 6, U.S. R.A. Indoor 
League, using S.&W. 22 Single Shot Pistols. 


Mechanical perfection 
and accuracy 


The same mechanical perfection and accuracy that have made the Smith & Wesson 
Revolver the swperior revolver, and that enable it to win record after record in com- 
petition with the leading makes of the world, are embodied in the new 


Smith & Wesson 


Automatic 


“The gun that makes you think’’ 
Unintentional discharge is impossible 
You Aave to think before firing. The automatic safety is operated vot by pressure 
of the hand in grasping the butt+~wor by the finger that pulls the trigger —but by 
a double motion of the middé/e finger, which necessitates a definite intention to fire. 
Accidental discharge ‘is impossible 
No fall or blow could operate the trigger avd the automatic safety —and this must 
be released 4efore the trigger can be pulled. And what is more, if you set the zon- 
automatic safety (on the rear of the butt) it locks the trigger adsolutely, regardless 
of the automatic safety. 
Five-fold superiority 


Ease of cleaning, ease of lading and the .35 caliber, which automatically protects 
you from cheap or unsuitable’ ammunition, are other exclusive features. These three, 
with double safety and mec hanical perfection and accuracy, give the Smith & Wesson 
a five-fold superiority in the automatic field. 


Ask your dealer about the Smith & Wesson Automatic. Write for free catalogue. 


SMITH & WESSON, 710 Stockbridge St., Springfield, Mass. 


For over 50 years makers of Superior Firearms El 
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Antelope Valley, California 














Gold-medal pears and other fruits come from Antelope valley, California, seventy-five miles from Los Angeles 


The Antelope Valley Breaks a Record 


By F. R. MAuLsBy 


EVELOPMENT accomplishment for the pe- 

riod of a single year is oftentimes hardly dis- 
cernible viewed from the standpoint of the casual 
observer, and in the instance of older settlements 
a decade may pass without changing the personnel 
of the local community or without the addition of 
another acre to productive area. This being so 
nearly the rule, it is interesting to step into a local- 
ity like the Antelope valley which has just closed 
the most successful year in its history. 

Since New Year 1913, the activity of this valley 
has brought within its confines a great- many new 
residents, homeseekers attracted by the low price 
of good land, the nearness to market (75 miles 
from Los Angeles) and the progress made in de- 
velopment of irrigation water for the higher levels. 











Two hundred inches of pure sparkling water, 
pumped by distillate 
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Gold-medal fruit exhibited at St. Louis and other 
expositions years ago proclaimed this district the 
natural home of the pear, but in those days irriga- 
tion depended chiefly upon gravity flow, hence the 
acreage of tillable land of any sort remained small— 
awaiting the development of water from wells. 
Following the pioneer work of a few men of means in 
sinking wells to a depth of 500 or more feet and 
penetrating the artesian strata, a quarter of a million 
deciduous fruit trees were planted in the Antelope 
valley during the winter and spring of 1913, and this 
is only a beginning. It is now known that the 
amount of underground flow is dependable. Capital 
necessary to bring a given tract to a producing stage 
in alfalfa or in fruit can be computed accurately. 
This constitutes a business basis for farming often 
overlooked by the buyer. 

Coérdinate with the development of agricultura! 
tracts is the building of a permanent business center 
at Lancaster, the principal town of Antelope valley. 
Two bank buildings have been erected during the 
year and an expenditure of $40,000 made for an 
additional grammar and union high school building. 
The development of the surrounding country has 
also brought in many new business enterprises. 

Another score-mark must be added for the road 
work done by the local landowners and business men 
in conjunction with the county (Los Angeles) in 
laying out and grading the roads on the section 
lines. Antelope valley’s good roads have been fa 
mous ior a long time, but they wereso from thenature 
of the soil and not because of any great effort on the 
part of the inhabitants. This order is now changed, 
thanks to the infusion of new blood and more busi 
nesslike methods, and the state highway is building 
one of its north and south segments through the 
valley. 
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Get This Trio of 


Home Beautifiers 


Your home will radiate beauty, charm and cleanliness 
if you use the Standard Varnish Works products—Elastica 
Floor Finish, Satinette (the perfect white enamel) and 
Kleartone Stains. More housekeepers use these products 

thananyothers. They now byexperiencetheirsuperiority. 
For nearly 50 years we have been solving floor and wood- 
work problems. Our successful experience is at your service. 


Beware of Substitutes 


Like allsuccessful things, the Standard 
Varnish Works products have 
been copied. So we say be care- 
ful! In order to get perfect 
results you must use perfect 
products—Elastica, Satin- 
ette and Kleartone. Look 
for the names—insist on 
the genuine. All others are 
substitutes. Ask your dealer. 


Standard Varnish Works 
Elm Park, Port Richmond, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 


2602 Federal Street, Chicago 
301 Mission Street, San Francisco, Cal., or 
International Varnish Co.,Ltd., Toronto, Can. 









FLOOR FINISH 


ELASTICA is the one floor var- 
nish that will not only beautify but 
protect your floors against the hard- 
est sort of wear and tear. 

E LASTICA is equally adapted to 
old or new floors, hard wood or soft 
w , linoleum or oilcloth. It is mar- 
proof, spot-proof, heel-proof and 
“boy-proof.” 


_ 
WHITE ENAMEL 


The most pleasing | finish 3 any 
room is beautiful SATINETTE 














= te Enamel. T his. is pve and 
* nomically applied and will give G 
ong and satisfactory service. t 
SATINETT i has for years been e ese ree 
specified by leading architects and 
used by a because of Write us for complete 
its beautiful appearance and long . : 
wear: " ® | free book and fullinstruc- 


tions for use and samples 
TRADE of finished work produced 
E BRTO by ELASTICA Floor Fin- 


ish, SATINETTE White 


we ENAMEL and KLEAR- 
STAINS TONE Stains. If you are 
KLEARTONE Stains are ideal | #bout to build orrenovate 
for the decoration of doors, wood- you need these beauti- 
work, etc., in the finest residences, : ¥ t 
bungalows—in fact, for any sort of | fully illustrated books. 


wor! waite anartistic,harmonizing | A postal brings them. 
and beautiful finish is desired. Tei 

kK L.EARTONE Stains are made in Write us now. 
every desired color, for every wood. 
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Kern County, California 
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‘Ride ’im, Cowboy,’ 





is the slogan adopted by 


Bakersfield for Home Coming Week festivities 


Kern County Starts Something—A Rodeo 
Home Coming 


3y OTIS HYMER 


RODEO and “Home Coming Week”’ is to be 

held at Bakersfield, California, in April. That 
jt will be a big affair is assured, for in Kern county, 
of which Bakersfield is the county seat, they are 
accustomed to deal in large figures. In size and 
magnificence of resources Kern county is an empire 
of itself. In area Kern is larger than the states of 
Connecticut, Rhode Island and Delaware com- 
bined. Her oil fields are the largest in the world, 
producing nearly one-sixth of the world’s supply. 
Her gas wells are the largest in the world; likewise 
her tungsten mines. Larger than any other in the 
state are her gold mines, while there are vast 
stretches of fertile, irrigable land not yet settled, 
and on these acres graze more cattle than in any 
other county in the state. 

Superlatives are needed to describe Kern county’s 
dairying interests, her orange crops, her alfalfa, 
her electric power, her roads,,and her varied min- 
eral products. 

Up to comparatively a few years ago Kern county 
was one vast cattle country, and Bakersfield was 
“wild and woolly” and flavored of the frontier. 
But the range has been pushed far back by orchards, 
gardens, meadows and the gaunt forms of hundreds 
of oil derricks, and after rubbing her eyes, Bakers- 
field has arisen a metropolitan city of twenty thou- 
sand people. 


SUNSET Advertisements 


In the early days, when California was young 
and before the cattle ranges of Wyoming, Mon- 
tana, Dakota, Idaho and Oregon existed, Kern 
county was part of a cattle range which extended 
from the San Joaquin valley to the coast. For 
years Bakersfield was the largest cow camp in the 
West, and finally cowmen and punchers from that 
section spread to newer ranges and scattered to 
every part of, the West. Now a later generation, 
engaged in less hardy pursuits and wearing softer, 
though more inexpensive clothes, are to gather in 
the riders from Canada to the gulf for a big jubilee. 
From Calgary, Winnipeg, Pendleton, Boise, Chey- 
enne, Oklahoma City, Phoenix, El Paso, and a 
score of other stock-shipping centers men in high- 
heeled boots will buy tickets for Bakersfield, ready 
for sport, eager for adventure, and keen for a chance 
to win the big prizes that reward the daring and 
marvelous skill of these men of the saddle. Many 
will ship their favorite ponies, for in the roping 
contests as much depends upon the intelligent, 
sure-footed, trained animal as upon the rider. And 
five-hundred-dollar purses are worth fighting for. 

The Prince of Monaco, who hunted in Wyoming 
last fall as the guest of his friend William F. Cody 
(Buffalo Bill), told a newspaper man on his return 
through the east that he did not see any real cow- 
boys on his trip; which led the editor of the Chicago 
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Worth a Million 


You are one of several million people who believe that ‘Iver 
Johnson” stands for good quality in firearms, bicycles and 
motorcycles. We could trade on that faith and use inferior 
steel and cheap labor—for a year or two. No doubt in that 
time we could clean up a million dollars extra profit. So 
figuring it that way the name ‘Iver Johnson’”’ is doubtless 


worth at least a million. 

But think how much more profitable it will be for us to 
justify and foster your confidence—to hold the confidence of 
generation after generation—by maintaining the high quality 
and reputation of our product. 

Just as a matter of investment it pays us to use the finest 
steel, the most accurate machine processes, the most exact 
methods of tempering; and to command the services of the 
ablest designers and engineers. 





Our 82-page book, bound in board covers, tells in a simple 
and convincing way why the Iver Johnson Revolver is the 
standard side arm of the world; why the Iver Johnson Cham- 
pion Shot Gun is accurate and dependable; why the Iver 
Johnson Bicycle is the choice of nearly all of America’s crack 
riders; why the Iver Johnson Motorcycle has been pronounced 
by prominent engineers to be a mechanical masterpiece. 


Send for this Valuable Book 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
180 Biver Street, Fitchburg, Mass, 


99 Chambers St., New York 
117 Market St., San Francisco 
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Tribune to remark, with fine satire 
evidently did not visit any of the 
camps of the West. 

There are plenty of cow-boys, real ones too—but 
always on dress parade. They have 
their work in a 
There is not the 
in former years 


they are not 
skill and red blood, but 
like manner. 


go about 
quict and busines 
same opportunity to kill game as 
arms are carried, and even chaparreros may 
have been discarded. Only upon special occasions 
the cowpuncher don the the six 
and the other trappings a matinee idol 
in playing the part; while the “Bronco 
adoration of sentimental gum 


sO no 


do wager, 
hooter 

ulMm¢ 
Bills” who win the 
it a nickel show would be about as much at 


New York dude in a 


chewer 
home on the round-up as a 
lumber camp. 

The Bakerstield celebration is being financed for 
the ablest men in that 
former United 


$20,000 and has behind it 
part ol California. C. A. 
congressman, a commissioner of the Panama- 


state 
Pacific Exposition and a big oil operator, heads the 
list. The seer, and 
their committee heads are such men as I. M. Jami- 


\. Hughes, H. W. Thomas, 


sarlow, 


ecretary is Capt. Lucien C. 


son, Alfred Harrell, J. 

A. I. Hoagland, S. A. Johnson, W. G. Hudlow, 
L. fk. Chenoweth, C. F. Johnson, J. F. Endert, 
C. FE. Baer, Thomas F. Burke, A. J. Crites, J. K. 
Russell, S. P. Wible, F. H. Hall, L. G. Pauly, and 


W. fc. Benz. 

The 
of Salinas, 
Hi 
larity in judging such attractions all the way from 
the Los Angeles stadium to Madison Square Garden 


Francis J. Griffin, recently 
California, is in the rodeo 


as an executive and his popu- 


noted rodeo bo 
charge of 


event Ssucct 


‘, that the prince 
moving picture 








Kern County, California 


guarantees that the best talent in the country will 
be attracted to this show. 

lor four days the rodeo, with eighteen to twent 
numbers of thrilling cow-boy sports each afternoon 
will be the star feature of a festival 
officially as “Kern County Home Coming Week. 
Bakersfield is an old community and an effort i 


designate: 


being made to reach each of the thousands of forme 

residents with a personal invitation to the festivi 
ties of this week, April 21 to 25. This is perhaps the 
first effort made anywhere in the west to put into 
“Old Home” weck, an institution which 
popular in “back 


effect an 
has become towns 
East.” 

The ope ning day will be devoted to old-fashioned 


The second day will see some of the 


many 


horse-racing. 
speediest automobile contests ever held, with head 
liners on the program. Bakersfield claims the fastest 
dirt automobile track in the world. On this track 
Zarney Oldficld last year lowered the world’s mile 
record from 472 seconds to 46% seconds, and this 
track is now in better shape than ever. ‘San Fran- 
cisco Day” will be in charge of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the Bay city and the directors of the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. On Los Angeles day 
southern California will attend, while San Joaquin 
valley will be honored with a day. There will be 
flower parades, carnival attractions, excursions to 
the oil fields, and the week will close with a Mardi 
Gras. 

“Good sports” are not unknown in Bakersfield 
and they have a way of backing up their desires 
with the yellow money. 
field for “Home Coming Week” will see 
will enjoy a good time. 


Those who go to Bakers- 
a good 


country and 

















Though the fearless ““buckaroo”’ 


may stick to the back of a bad-acting cayuse he lays no claim to 


less Coveted Championship wild-bull riding 


SUNSEI!1 
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You, Too, Should Wear 
Holeproof Hosiery 


ote 


A Style for Every Occasion—A Grade for Every Purse 


ORE than 1,000,000 men, 
women and children know 
that the wonderful success of 

Holeproof is due to an unusual qual- 
ity. Every hosiery advantage is pro- 
vided—in styl, comfortand light weight. 


The guarantee of six months’ wear with 
every six pairs of Holeproof is only one cf 
the reasons for its great popularity. 


Another reason lies in the result of our 
policy of constantly watching the World 
for every hosiery improvement. And our 
ability to pay the costs of adopting the best 
—an ability that is made possible by our 
great volume of business. 


We send for the World’s finest cotton 
yarns—Epyptian and Sea Island. We pay 
for these yarns an average of 74c a pound. 
Common yarn in this country costs 32c. 


And we have lately imported, at a iarge 
expense, a great Swiss machine to do our 
own mercerizing because this machine adds 
a beautiful lustre and 22 per cent more 
strength to the yarn. 


Don’t you want such hose? With all their 
advantages, they cost no more than common 


kinds. 


The genuine Holeproof is sold in your 
town. Ask us for the dealers’ names. We ship 
direct where there’s no dealer near you, 
charges prepaid, on receipt of remittance. 
Write for free book that tells all about 
Holeproof. See if you, too, don’t want this 
style, comfort and wear. 


doleproof Hosiery Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Ltd., London, Can. 
Holeproof Hosiery Company, 10 Church Alley, Liverpool, England 


Holeprratffesierg 








) per box and up for six pairs of men’s; 
per box and up for six pairs of women’s 
hildren's; $1.00 per box for four pairs of 
ts’. Above boxes guaranteed six months, 
per box for three pairs of men’s silk 

proof socks; $3.00 per box for three pairs 
men’s sitk Holeproof stockings. Boxes 

k guaranteed three months. 








Write for the free book about 

Holeproof Silk Gloves, and 

Trelepr ask for the name of the dealer 
° who sells them. These are 
Sith Gloves the durable, stylish gloves 
that every woman has want- 

FOR WOMEN ed. Made in all sizes, lengths 


and colors. 


(532) 
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Ambition and the Cariboo 


Q. Please send me information relating to the 
district around the junction of the Willow and the 
Fraser rivers, its natural resources, climate, sea- 
sons, etc. Also what railroads are likely to go 
through. What are the opportunities for financial 
betterment for a young ambitious man or for sev- 
eral men with very little capital? Also what chances 
for a profitable investment in land, mines or busi- 
ness.—I*. E. H., ATHOL, Mass. 

A. The Willow river region lies in the upper 
Cariboo district of British Columbia. The Willow 
enters the bend of the Fraser river nineteen miles 
east of Fort George; the old Hudson’s Bay post. 
The Grand Trunk Pacific follows the Fraser river 
valley at this point on the way to Prince Rupert. 
It is hoped to complete the line this year. Coming 
from Vancouver and the north the Pacific Great 
Eastern, on which construction is now under way, 
will join the Grand Trunk Pacific somewhere in 
this vicinity. Perhaps the Secretary of the Pro- 
vincial Bureau of Information, Victoria, B. C., may 
be able to advise you concerning the exact location 
of the junction if such a location has already been 
decided upon. At present the Willow river dis- 
trict is more than 200 miles from the nearest com- 
pleted railroad. 

As to its natural resources: the upper Cariboo 
has been primarily a gold mining country. Many 
prospects have not been developed owing to lack of 
transportation and the completion of the two lines 
will undoubtedly give a strong impetus to mining 
especially since, according to official reports, large 
seams of good coal have been found in the Willow 
district. 

The Cariboo lies between the Coast range and 
the Rocky mountains. It is a broken plateau cut 
up by valleys of numerous streams. The plateau 
is covered with bunch-grass and light timber. 
Except on the river bottoms, irrigation is usually 
required for agricultural operations. The winters 
are sharp and cold with a light snowfall. As in the 
Canadian prairie provinces, frosts occur until June, 
one surveyor reporting a minimum night tempera- 
ture of 18 degrees F. on the tenth of June, 1912. 
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It is the purpose of the Service Bureau to supply disinterested information 
WP concerning the West, its lands and industries; to guide and advise the stranger, 
whether tourist or homeseeker. Its organization covers the entire West and the 
service is free. Questions and answers of general interest, illustrative of the gen- 
eral service of the Bureau, willbe published monthly in this department. Stamps 
should be enclosed with requests for information whenever response by mail is 


The Service Bureau endeavors to supply detailed, accurate and wholly dis- 


interested information and conservative advice. 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 4th 


Kese Conducted under supervision of Walter V. Woehlke Sex 
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It is the testimony of several homesteaders, how 
ever, that summer frosts vanish as the ground is 
brought under cultivation. The Cariboo will 
support large herds of cattle as soon as an outlet 
is provided to the Coast markets. The best agri- 
cultural areas close to the projected railroads were 
sold by the Province several years ago in large tracts, 
and since then the Provincial government has reserved 
the agricultural land for actual settlers, of whom a 
number are on the ground raising crops. 


Milk and Water in the Owens Valley 


Q. I am much interested in the Owens river 
valley and would like to get all the information that 
I could in regard to the climate and agricultural 
conditions. Is the land good and is there plenty of 
water? Did it hurt the valley’s interests to let Los 
Angeles get water there? What can good land be 
bought for? Is it too far from market? Would it 
be a good place for dairying?—H. D. G., Mopesto, 
CALIFORNIA. 

A. The Owens river valley has the typical desert 
climate, hot dry summers, short, mild winters, 
windy springs. Hitherto agriculture has been con- 
fined largely to stockraising on large ranches, the 
only industry possible before the southern part of 
the valley had railroad facilities. Since the railroad 
has been built scores of men have taken up govern 
ment land wherever underground water could be 
found. Most of the water bearing land, however, 
is in private ownership. Alfalfa does well in the 
valley and is its staple crop. Along the foot-hills 
during the last two or three years extensive planta- 
tions of deciduous fruits have been made with great 
promise of success. Land prices vary according 
to nearness to railroads and towns, character of 
soil, water supply and improvements. Unimproved 
land with water within fifty feet of the surface can 
be bought for $25 to $40 an acre. The valley 
offers splendid opportunities for the stockman who 
will use good stock, care for it well and feed it with 
alfalfa of his own raising instead of shipping out 
lean steers to be fattened elsewhere. 

No, Los Angeles has not taken all the water from 
the Owens river valley. It has cut down the normal 
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Cé 
My Husband Says 
he wants me to smile twenty years from now as easily as I do today and that means_ | 


keeping my teeth sound and white. That’s why he got me to use Pebeco. | 


‘“‘Any good dentifrice, he says, will clean the teeth. But only a dentifrice that 
makes the whole mouth clean and free from enamel-destroying acids will keep teeth 
from decaying. That’s Pebeco. My husband knows, for he has used Pebeco for years 
and his teeth are still flawless, his breath untainted. He smiles the Pedeco smile.”’ 


Send for Free Ten-day Trial Tube and Acid Test Papers 


They will show whether you, too, have ‘‘Acid-Mouth,’’ and how Pebeco counteracts it. 


fa 


2 


7. 








Pebeco originated in the hygienic laboratories of P. Beiersdorf & Co., Ham- 
burg, Germany, and is sold everywhere in extra large size tubes. As only 
% of a brushful is used at a time, Pebeco saves money as well as teeth. 


LEHN & FINK, Manufacturing Chemists, 155 William Street, New York 
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ookcases 


THE DOORS 
CAN’T STICK 


The patented equalizer of 
Mastercraft Sectional Book- 
cases absolutely prevents the 
dust-proof doors from stick- 
ing or binding. This is only 
one of a number of exclusive 
Mastercraft features. 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 
Mastercraft Cases have 
the massive appearance and 
sturdy strength of solid 
bookcase. Beautifully fin- 
ished inside as well as out- 
side. Perfect alignment 
without complicated inter- 
locking devices or metal 
bands. Latest, most artistic 
designs. 
WRITE FOR etnoes a as 
describes wide 
CATALOG variety of styles 
and finishes to match any 
furniture in home or office. 
Explains how we sell direct 
from our factory at a saving 






This Quartered Oak 
three section case 
with base and 
crown, plain 
glass doors . $16. 55 
With leaded an doors 
as illustrated 9.55 
Upon receipt of remittance 
we will ship, prepaid, and 
f ' money in full if 
not absolutely satisfactory 


This is one of our finest 


styles Other styles as low 
as $9.25 for three sections, | to you; we ship on approval 
crown and base Prices of | under money-back guarantee 


Mastercraft 
cases, range 
section 


Sectional Book- 


and pay freight. 
from $1 to $4 per 


Write for free Cata 
STANDARD BOOKCASE Co. 
141 Southern Avenue Little Falls, N. Y. 


“ge today. 























ABLAC 


E Powper 
APPROACHING SPRING 


finds clear and beautiful the comple xion that has been fresh- 
ened and softened by LABLACHE. 
It safeguards the skin from 
marring touch of winter winds 
and from the fatigue-effects 
of the waning social season, 
LABLACHE is the face 
powder unexcelled. 

Pure and harmless. 








Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous, Flesh, 
*ink or Cream, 50c. a box 
sts or by mail. Over 
two million boxes soldannually. & 
Send 10c. for a sample box, 


BEN. LEVY CO. . 
French Perfumers, Dept. 32 
125 Kingston S8t., Boston, “Mas;3. 














Shirley 
President 
Suspenders 


‘‘Satisfaction or money back”* 
Be sure “SHIRLEY PRESIDENT" is on buckles 


The C. A. Edgarton Mig. Co., Shirley, Mass. 


Shoulder-freedom 
for work or play 


SUNSET 
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summer flow available for irrigation, but it has not 
touched the underground supply, and the flood water 
of the various streams, if conserved in reservoi! 
is ample to supply every acre. 

We would suggest that you run over to the valle, 
and make a personal inspection. It can be reached 
by rail either from the southern or northern end. 


Forecasting the Metropolis 


Q. I am planning to locate in a new town or 
small city, that has a future where industrial and 
horticultural conditions of the surrounding country 
would assure the growth of such a city. 

Los Angeles is an example, but we can never expect 
another Los Angeles in the short period of 25 year 

Can you assist me in locating such a place? 

First choice is southern California; 
northern California, Oregon or Washington.—J. I’. 
B., Monrovia, CAL. 


A. You are putting up to us a rather difficult 
question. Though prophecy is not recognized 
among the sciences, and though its practice is fraught 
with many dangers, we can doubtless try to give 
you our opinion as to the most rapidly growing 
small towns along the Pacific Coast. We will not 
venture to make any predictions as to the coming 
metropolis of the region in which you live, southern 
California; you ought to be able to tell from your 
own knowledge of conditions just what community) 
answers the conditions you lay down. We only 
want to call your attention to the assured future 
of the towns in the Imperial valley. 

In central California it would be well to keep your 
eye on Bakersfield, Fresno and Stockton. To one 
who is familiar with the remarkable expansion that 
has been going on in the San Joaquin valley and 
with the comparatively small impression nae upon 
the vacant or half tilled area, it seems certain that 
all three of these towns will by and by assume 
metropolitan airs. 

In the Sacramento valley, Sacramento itself, of 
course, is bound to grow to imposing size. At the 
same time among the smaller communities, Chico 
and Marysville are certain of rapid expansion in 
the near future, nor would it do to overlook Willows 
and Tehama. 

In southern Oregon Medford may well lay claim 
to your attention. Eugene, at the head of the Wil- 
lamette valley, is among the livest communities 
in the Northwest, in fact, if you’re looking for op- 
portunities a trip through the Willamette valley with 
Eugene, Corvallis, Albany and Salem 
would certainly give you concrete evidence of as 
sured growth. At the present time millions of dol 
lars are being spent in completing electric lines 
through the Willamette valley and you, as a resi 
‘dent in a territory which has the best interurban 
electric service in the world, should realize the tre 
mendous benefit conferred upon a district by th« 
frequent and speedy service of an electric road. 

I would also recommend a trip to Marshfield 
and the Coos Bay country which is just about to be 
opened up by rail transportation via Eugene. 

In western Washington we would recommend 
Chehalis, Everett and Bellingham for your investi 
gation. 
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SPARKLING 
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HIGHEST MEDAL WORLU'S FAIR 








Coffee Spanish Cream 
Soak % envelope of Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine in % cup cold coffee 5 min- 
utes.-Place on stove | cup coffee, 
y - be 
*% cup of milk, and when boiling 
add yolks of two eggs well beaten. 

‘ook 3 minutes and then add 2% cup 
sugar and dissolved gelatine, and a 
pinch of salt, When cool stir in the 
whites of 2 egys beaten to a. stiff 
froth. Flavor with | teaspoonful of 
vanilla. Serve with whipped cream. 


ATINE 


CHARLES 8. 





Veal ‘Loaf 

Soak 1! envelope of Knox Acidu- 
lated Gelatine and % teaspoonful of 
lemon flavoring found in Acidulated 
package in | cup-cold water 5 min- 
ufes. Add | onion grated and 

stalk of celery to | pint of rich stock 
well seasoned, and after boiling a 
few minutes strain and. pour over 
softened gelatine, When jelly is be- 
ginning to set, mold in two cups o 
cooked and chopped veal, adding if 
desired, chopped parsley and pimen- 
toes, Slice and serve on platter. 


ILLUSTRATED RECIPE BOOK FREE 
for your grocer’s name. -Pint Sample for 2c stamp and your grocer’s name. 


CHARLES B. KNOX.CO. 15 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N.Y. | 
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Al You Need 


to prevent chapping—heal, soothe and 
keep your complexion clear and vel- 
vety; fresh, fair and vouthful. 


Hinds 


HONEY AND ALMOND 


Creal 


used regularly—every day—is a true tonic 
for the skin. It invigorates the delicate tis- 
sues—protects, purifies and beautifies the 
complexion. It will prove your favorite— 
your one indispensable toilet requis: ite. 


Hinds Cream is absolutely pure, rfon-greasy. and 
cannot possibly cause a growth of hair. It is quickly 
absorbed—never leaves the skin sticky or shiny. 

Men who shave find Hinds Cream refreshing, anti- 
septic and healing. Best for babies—so pure, mild 
and gentle in action. Instantly relieves irritation. 





Selling everyw here, or postpaid by us on receipt 
of price. Hinds Cream in bottles, 50c; Hinds 
Cold Cream in tubes, 25c. Do not take a 
substitute; insist upon HINDS. Samples will 
be sent if you enclose 2c stamp to pay postage. 


A. S. HINDS, 287 West St., Portland, Maine 


You should try HINDS Honey and Almond Cream SOAP; 
highly refined, delightfully fragrant and beneficial. 25 cents 
postpaid. jo samples. 
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Milking Stool vs. Pruning Shears 


(Q. Can you forward to me general publications 
and literature which will give me information and 
data that will enable me to make a general com- 
parison as to the advantages and opportunities 
offered to a young man in settling in the West in 
the two following communities: a fruit and dairy 
farm in the southwestern portion of Oregon; and a 
fruit and nut farm in California. 

Also give information regarding the short courses 
in the agricultural schools in these states, or the 
names of the proper authorities. 

This request is made as an opening wedge in 
hopes of receiving enlightenment upon the true 
conditions as existing on the West Coast.—E. F. D., 
ROSELLE ParK, N. J. 


A. A dairy and fruit enterprise, in our opinion, 
would be more advantageous than sole reliance 
upon an orchard. It requires capital and experi- 
ence to select the land and the trees for an orchard 
and to bring the grove into successful commercial 
bearing. Many men have attempted to develop 
orchards without sufficient capital and have been 
forced to take on dairy cows and do diversified 
farming when the money gave out before the trees 
produced an income. However, your question 
about agricultural instruction shows that you do 
not intend to go into the venture blindly. There 
is no better way to become familiar with conditions 
beyond the Rockies than a long or a short course 
at one of the really excellent agricultural colleges 
of the West. We have written Dean Hunt of the 
Agricultural College, University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif., and Dr. W. J. Kerr, President of 
the Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, Oregon, 
to send you the requested information. 

We have mailed you printed matter bearing on 
your questions. We hope that you will write again, 
stating your circumstances and desires more fully, 
when you have perused the bulletins. It is the aim 
of this Bureau to be of continued assistance until 
the intending homeseeker is satisfactorily placed 
in the West. 


An Eye on Mexico 


Q. Asa subscriber and reader of SUNSET MaGa- 
ZINE and a possible settler in California I wish to 
ask you a few questions. 

First; where can I get reliable information of 
Lower California (The Peninsula)? 

Second; is there a paper published at Ensenada 
and what is its name? 

Third; is the International Land Company of 
Lower California still operating or is its large grant 
forfeited to the Mexican Government? 

After the present trouble is settled I would like 
to go into the cattle raising business in Mexico, 
preferably in Lower California.—G. F. H., Co- 
LUMBUS, WIS. 


A. We have diligently endeavored to trace the 
International Land Company but have been unable 
to find a concern of that name operating at present 
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omethin§ New in 
7 the Soapmakers 
rt 


toilet soap which represents the highest excellence of modern chemistry 
combined with ripe experience of years of practical soap-making, Nyal’s Face Cream Soap is at 
once sanitary, hygienic, delightful in use, and still more delightful in the results it produces in 
its effect upon the skin. It is dependable when regularly used for keeping the skin in a natural 
condition, fresh, rosy, clear, velvety and elastic; is excellent for the oily, greasy skin, because it 
cleanses and purifies; likewise for the dry, tight skin, because its emollient properties cause relax- 
ation, and its cleansing properties stimulate. 


Nyal’s Face Cream Soap is fragrant and subtly sweet as the breath of a rose; yet, it is not what 
you would call “perfume” soap. Like a flower, it is fragrant in itself with an individual odor fairly 
bewitching. It makes a soft, bubbly lather which is so pure and safe that women with the ten- 
derest skin can use it constantly. It is more than a toilet preparation—it is a soap for everybody, 
and for every occasion. 


Nyal’s Face Cream Soap is sold exclusively by Nyal druggists. 25 cents a cake. 


There are 16,000 of the best druggists in 
America selling Nyal’s Face Cream Soap. 
There is one of these druggists right near you. 


Send 10c in stamps for valuable booklet by an eminent authority on “The 
Care of the Complexion.” 


Nyal Company, Detroit, Mich. 
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Three generations 
of the Vose family have made the art of man- 
ufacturing the Vose Piano their life-work. For 
63 years they have developed their instruments 
with such honesty of construction and materials, 
and with such skill, that the Vose Piano of to- 
_ is sthe i Home Piano 

tvered tn your home free hassel igh Old 
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“ape ‘VOSE & SONS PIANO. co. 


s 168 Boylston Street 
Py - _ 
























The material and faite 
of this chair—Genuine, Select,Quar- 


cst san alto S003 fae: MMO 
re) et atis 2 2 . 
ay ie it Bon Auden een ae dele Th is 
We Ship It Direct From Our Catalo ° 
Factory In Sections— =) 
You Set It Up and Save $8.55 


You pay only for materials, workmanship, and the 
usual small profit to manufacturer. We save you all 
other unnecessary e xpenses—dealer’s profit, jobber’s 
profit, traveling men’s salaries, hig A pac ‘king ex- 
penses—and freight rates, etc. —almost 50%, 
And back of each piece is our guarantee ‘if 
you are not sz ae =| nd any time within a 
ryoumay ship it 
back: bi? wcimmediate- 
ly refurd your money, 
including 
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Only 
$8.95 


In Four Sections 


Select Quartered WHITE Oak. Built with the 
care and skill of the old master cabinet makers— possessing ane indi- 
viduality and artistic charm befitting the home of quality. ight 
different shades of finish. Imperial leather cushions. Packs 
compact crate—shipped at knock-down rates, 


New 1914 Catalog FREE 


Shows over 400 other beautiful examples of Come-Packt crafts- 
manship in living, dining and bedroom furniture—in sections—at 30% 
% price savings. Sent free—postpaid. Mail postal today. 


Come-Packt Furniture Co, 327 Dorr St., Toledo, O. 
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in Lower California. We conclude, therefore, that 
the concern is out of business. 

No paper is published at Ensenada. 

We doubt whether the territory of Lower Cali 
fornia offers any inducements to stock men. The 
peninsula is arid for its entire length. The rainfall 
is deficient, and except at a few spots close to the 
higher peaks, water is extremely rare. The only 
portion in which cattle raising is carried on on a 
large scale is the delta of the Colorado river where 
the California and Mexico Land and Cattle Com- 
pany own several hundred thousand acres. You 
might apply to the Superintendent of the California 
and Mexico Land and Cattle Company, Calexico, 
California, for additional information. 



















Hard Drilling Just Now 


Q. We would like as much information on Kern 
county as possible, especially on the oil-fields. Are 
there still opportunities there for oil drillers? Also 
about leases? Are there many dry wells? What is 
the probable cost of drilling in a well providing you 
have fair success in drilling?—B. & Co., ALEXAN- 
DRIA, INDIANA. 


A. The demand for drillers in the San Joaquin 
valley oil-fields at present is not overly strong. 
| Production has risen remarkably during the last 
year and, while the consumption of oil has likewise 
increased very largely, still the available surplus is 
growing every month and at the present time wells 
with a capacity of about 20,000 barrels a day are 
shut in. Until the market price of oil goes higher 
than the present figures and stimulates develop- 
ment opportunities for drillers will not be very rosy. 
Oil well drilling in California is considerably more 
expensive than in the Mid Continent field, the for- 
mation penetrated by the hole will not stand up. 
More and heavier casings, tools, rigs and engines 
are needed. Oil men estimate the average cost of 
the well in California at $10,000 to $20,000. Though 
dry holes are not at all unknown they are the excep- 
tion except in wild-catting. 

For detailed information concerning the Cali- 
fornia oil-fields we would refer you to the State 
| Mineralogist, Sacramento, Cal., who has just pub- 

lished a very full report on the California fields. 


Land Logged Over and Overlooked 


Q. Please send me any information you can 
regarding chances for farming land in your state; 
also please advise if you know of any logged-over 
land and where they are located. I intend to locate 
somewhere in your state the coming summer.— 

S., SMUGGLER, COLORADO. 


A. Logged-off lands in California are confined to 
the northern half of the state. A large area of stump 
land is located in Mendocino, Humboldt, Trinity 
and Shasta counties. There is furthermore an area 
of logged-off or brush land along the upper foot- 
hills and plateaus of the Sierra Nevadas. In Butte 
county around Stirling at an elevation of about 2000 
feet you will find a splendid logged-off mesa with 
ideal fruit soil and excellent climate which so far 
seems to have escaped the attention of homeseekers. 
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A few pounds of Prevention 
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outweigh tons of Neglect 


OU hear the fire alarm, with 

, thousands of other people, and 

a little thrill of terror shakes 
you lest it be your home. 

But you are fortunate—it chances 
this time to be your neighbor’s instead 
of your own. 

After the thrill has passed, do you 
ask yourse:f why you should continue 
to gamble with fate, staking your 
home against the trifling cost of pro- 
tection? 

Consider the time and the love you 
have spent, aside from the actual cash 
outlay, in creating the sentiment of 
home which hovers over your hearth- 
stone. 

Nothing in the world could compen- 
sate you for its loss. 

Nothing could ever compensate you 
for the loss or injury of a single member 
of your household through fire. 





Yet the risk is constant. 

And the cost of protection, as it has 
been recognized by the best authorities 
and most careful investigators in the 
country, is the cost of afew Pyrene fire 
extinguishers. 

Pyrene is scientific, common-sense 
protection. Immediately on contact 
with: heat the liquid is turned into a 
heavy gas-blanket which instantly chokes 
the flames. 

If the fire is between partitions, or 
between floors, this gas-blanket crawls 
quickly to the flame and unerringly 
smothers it. 

Used by leading transportation lines, 
electric and manufacturing concerns 
everywhere. Write for “The Vital Five 
Minutes,” free. Or ask your hardware 
merchant for the Pyrene Extinguisher. 
Weight 5 lbs., 14 in. long, 3 in. diameter. 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO., 1358 Broadway, N. Y. 





Brass and Nickel-plated Pyrene Fire Extinguishers are the only one-quart fire extinguishers in- 
cluded in the lists of Approved Fire Appliances issued by the National Board of Fire Underwriters 








Alton Buffalo Denver ren e Memphis Philadelphia St. Paul 
Atlanta Chicago Detroit Milwaukee Phoenix Salt Lake 
Baltimore Cincinnati Duluth New Orleans Pittsburgh City 
Boston Cleveland Jacksonville FIRE Norfolk Richmond . San Antonio 
Bridgeport Dayton Louisville EXTINGUISHER | Oklahoma City St. Louis York, Neb. 











PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTORS: GORHAM FIRE APPARATUS CO., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 


Distributors for Great Britain and the Continent: 


The Pyrene Co., 29A Charing Cross Road, London, W. C. 















































































Rub away the 
Headache 


A splitting neuralgic head- 
ache is greatly relieved 
by gentle rubbing with 


Mentholated 


Vaseline 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


The healing, soothing 
properties of menthol, 
combined with a_ pure 
“Vaseline” base. Good 
also for head colds and 
sore throat. 


Write for new illustrated 
28-page booklet describ- 
ing the many “Vaseline” 
preparations. This book- 
let contains much infor- 
mation that is very val- 
uable in times of sickness. 
Free to all who write. 


CHESEBROUGH 
MFG. COMPANY 


(Consolidated) 
21 State Street New York City 
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DEVELOPMENT 
NOTES 














Proof That Bossy is No Stickler for Climate 


Figures recently issued by the California State 
Dairy Bureau on the state’s butter and cheese out 
put for the year ending September 30, 1913, show 
that despite an abnormally dry winter and spring 
California produced approximately eleven per cent 
more butter and seventeen per cent more cheese 
than in the previous year. Nearly fifty-six million 
pounds of butter and six million pounds of cheese 
were manufactured. 

The three counties leading in butter production 
were Stanislaus, Imperial and Humboldt, in the 
order named. It is significant that these counties 
are located practically at the extreme ends and 
center of the state, and that in each dairying is 
conducted under widely differing natural conditions. 
Humboldt has sufficient rainfall to maintain its 
natural pasturage green and luxuriant the entire 
year. Imperial is rainless, and but a few years since 
was counted a hopeless desert, while Stanislaus is 
typical of the great interior valleys where irrigation 
only has made dairying on a big scale possible. 

In cheese production, Monterey was the banner 
county, followed next by Sacramento and Marin. 
A striking fact, and one full of meaning to the prac- 
tical dairyman, is that San Francisco alone received 
more than twice the amount cf cheese manufac- 
tured in the whole state. 

These two facts, then, stand out conspicuously: 
the adaptability of practically all of California to 
the dairying industry, and the insistent home de- 
mand for that industry’s products. 


New Settlers May Take Advantage of 
Past Experimentation 

The ‘“diversified-crop’’ committee of the River- 
side Chamber of Commerce after a detailed study 
of the subject has just issued an exhaustive report 
on the fruits and other crops which have been shown 
by experience to be best adapted to Riverside valley 
conditions. 

Such reports as this are of the utmost value not 
only to new residents about to engage in agricul- 
tural and horticultural pursuits but to old-timers 
as well. It is generally recognized that as a pro- 
ducer of fruits, California stands supreme, that 
owing to her peculiar endowments she can success- 
fully raise all the fruits grown in the temperate and 
sub-tropical regions. Not so well known—to the 
nc v-comer, at least—is the fact that the local 
adar. «tions within the state must be closely drawn, 
that c. ~in sections surpass others in the produc- 
tion of p.. ‘cular fruits. Information of this kind 
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THE TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 
Ready Roofing 


Natural asphalt is the life of roofing. And roofing with life defends 
itself against all weathers. 

The oils of natural asphalt keep it pliable and waterproof. In Genasco 
they do not dry out and leave the roofing to crack, rot, or crumble. They 
give it lasting resistance. 

Trinidad Lake asphalt has withstood the blazing sun and torrential 
storms of that tropical climate for centuries. It makes Genasco the ideal 
weather-resister for all your buildings. 

Write us for samples and the Good Roof 
Guide Book before you spend good money for 
inferior roofing. 


Get Genasco of your dealer—smooth or mineral surface; several weights. 
Look for the hemisphere trademark. 

THE KANT-LEAK KLEET makes seams watertight without cement, 
and prevents nail-leaks. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers in the world of asphalt and ready roofing 


Philadelphia 


New York San Francisco Chicago 
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Attractive 
CREX Halls 


are numerous nowadays— all over the country. 


In fact there are thousands of homes in which 
CREX floor coverings are almost exclusively 
used. 


Housekeepers like them because they are 
artistic, cheerful, economical and easy to keep 
bright and clean. They do not hold dust like 
fabric coverings. 


Ask your dealer to show you our new de- 
signs —especially the extra heavy herringbone 
weave for the porch. 


If you will send us your name and address, we 
will be pleased to miil you our 1914 catalog 
showing sizes and patterns in life-like colors. 


INSIST ON THE 
ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 


This is Your 


Protection 







CREX CARPET CO. , 
4 

Dept. C % 

212 Fifth Avenue “© 
New York 
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can be secured only from past experience. The ir 
portance of reports embodying the facts of th 
experience can therefore be readily understood. 

The Riverside report after treating on those pri 
ducts of whose success in that district there is n: 
doubt gives a long list of crops recommended {i 
the experimentation of growers sufficiently wel 
financed to take up experimental planting. Thes« 
include the Japanese persimmon, the Smyrna fig 
licorice of commerce, woodoil nut, pistachio nut 
and avocado. It will be seen that the fruit grower 
need not yet pine for more worlds to conquer— 
even in sections of California. 


Promise of Great Crops Comes with Rains 


January was a month of storms all along the 
Pacific Coast. California had the heaviest rains 
in many years and dry creeks were turned into 
roaring rivulets. From north to scuth the normal 
annual rainfall has been exceeded already by from 
ten to twelve inches. The mountains are full of 
snow and the lakes are swollen to extreme capacity. 
While more or less small damage resulted in divers 
districts from high water there is general rejoicing 
because of the promise of the season. Water in the 
lakes, snow in the mountains means abundance and 
plenty for the husbandman. The slight damage 
from flood waters will be as nothing to the riches 
that will be garnered from the fields and orchards 
during the coming season. 


Dry Farming Successful in Nevada 


Good prices and bountiful crops are the results 
obtained from dry farming in Nevada. Three cars 
of wheat shipped from Metropolis to San Francisco 
netted the raisers at the shipping point $1.51 per 
cental, and four cars went to Reno at a price of 
$1.60 at Metropolis. 

Spring wheat, during the past year, yielded at the 
rate of forty bushels to the acre; barley, thirty 
bushels; oats, thirty-five to forty bushels; and fal! 
wheat, from, twenty to twenty-five bushels. 

The grain was all raised without irrigation on 
rolling sage-brush land. The Metropolis land had 
been cleared in 1911 and 1912. Potatoes have also 
been found a successful crop. 


California Orange Growers Have Fat Year 


According to figures compiled by the California 
Fruit Growers Exchange, California will ship ap 
proximately 40,000 carloads of oranges and 4000 
carloads of lemons this season. The estimated valu: 
of the citrus crop is $30,000,000 as against $35,000, 
ooo received for the crop of 1910-11, the present 
record. These figures were arrived at from reports 
received from subsidiary exchanges located all over 
the state, and show that the memorable frost oi 
January, 1913, proved a temporary setback only. 
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100% Pure work 


Most record keeping work is adulterated with 
lost motion. This new ‘‘Y and E”’ Sectional Card 

Record Desk saves all the time spent between card cabinets 
and desk, opening and closing drawers, referring to records 
or carrying card drawers back and for th. It turns wasted 
time into solid work. 

One big concern in Philadelphia having one million card 
records added 33 per cent efficiency, putting in 24 of these 
double ‘‘*Y and E’’ desks, reducing expense in the same 
ratio. The saving quickly pays for the change. Made for 
5x8, 6x4 or 8x5 inch card records, or any combination of 
these. Big saving in floor space. On display now in all 
“‘Y and E”’ stores and agencies. 


YAWMAN 4%» FRBE MFc.(0. 


375 St. Paul Street Rochester, N. Y. 


3ranch stores in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Pitts- 
: j burgh, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
a j Agents and dealers in allcities. Lookus up. 
. / In Canada, The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto. 


ves “‘ Leaders of the World”? 
' GET THIS BOOKLET in Filing Systems and Business Equipment. 


No. 3. Two Units and 
Posting Board. _ 














No. 2. Single Unit and 
No. 1, Single Unit. Posting Board, 
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The $10,000.00 Prize Novel 


Diane of the Green Van 


























LEONA DALRYMPLE 


who was awarded the largest single prize ever given 
for any novel. Though under thirty, Miss Dalrymple 
takes her place immediately among the foremost 


novelists of America. 


By Leona Dalrymple 


A truly remarkable story of 
the open, in which love, laugh- 
ter, mystery, surprise and ad- 
venture follow the Arcadia 
trail of the Green Van. 


The Best of Over 500 
Manuscripts 


submitted in this great novel con- 
test, which brought forth many stories 
of exceptional merit. 


DIANE of the GREEN VAN 
in our estimation and in that of the 
judges (Miss Ida M. Tarbelland Mr. 
S. §. McC/ure) stands out in all re- 
spects, as a novel of unusual brilliancy. 


A Fascinatingly Independent Heroine 


is Diane Westfall, who, wearied by social restraint, turns to a life 
in woods and fields, only to meet unexpected and thrilling adven- 
tures, from which she could never have escaped had it not been 
for the watchfulness of her resourceful lover. 


A True-to-Life Hero 





+ 


Of This Extraordinary 
Story One Well- 


who determinedly persists in being the protector Known Writer Says: 


of this high-spirited beautiful girl. 


“The book is irresistibly absorbing; full of 
stirring situations; refreshing with out-door 


Here is the book for the book-lover weary atmosphere; warm with wholesome sentiment; 
keenly delightful. The author displays rare 
of “problem” and “sex”? novels—the book | wit. and masterfui constructive ability. 
“IT could hardly wait to finish. and I wanted 


to choose to brighten your gray days and those 
of friends. Ready March 7th, at all book shops. 


Delightfully Illustrated by Reginald Birch 


Publishers 


Reilly & Britton 


it all over as soon as I was done.”’ 








$1.35 Net 
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clear complextop 


Poor complexions become clean, clear 
and velvety; redness and roughness dis- 
appear; and hair health and beauty are 
promoted by the regular use of Resinol 
Soap, aided in some cases by the occasional 
use of Resinol ointment. 


These soothing, healing preparations do 
their work easily, quickly and at little cost, 
when even the most expensive cosmetics 
and complicated ‘‘beauty treatments’’ fail. 


Resinol Soap is not artificially colored, but its 
rich brown is entirely due to the Resino/ which it 
contains. Resinol has been prescribed by physicians 
for years in the care of skin affections. 


All druggists and dealers in toilet goods sell 
Resinol Soap. For a guest-room size trial cake, 
with miniature box of Resinol Ointment, write to 
Dept. 30-C, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


Resinol Shaving Stick also contains Resinol, making it 
most agreeable to men with tender faces. Trial on request. 
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Why We Should Get Down to “Brass Tacks” 


in this Road Business 


Austin B. Fletcher, State Highway Engineer of 
California, was recently selected by the American 
Highway Association as one of a committee of four 
to confer with a similar committee of the American 
Bar Association on the question of securing nation- 
wide uniformity in road laws. That such a move- 
ment should gain impetus shows clearly the vast 
importance the subject of road building has assumed 
in the public mind. 

Certain basic principles are advocated, such as 
the establishment of non-partisan boards to select 
all engineers in direct charge of roads and the re- 
tention in office of road chiefs for periods deter- 
mined by usefulness only. These principles were 
formed to eliminate all manner of politics and to 
make for the greatest efficiency in the expenditure 
of huge aggregations of public funds. 

That action along these lines is of grave import 
is self-evident. Oregon is a case in point. ‘Thor- 
oughly aroused by the urgency of permanent high- 
ways, determined that in supplying good roads for 
tourist and settler alike, she should not be out- 
stripped by neighboring states, Oregon approached 
her task. Before plunging ahead, however, she 
paused for a moment; inventoried past accomplish- 
ments, and was appalled by what she saw. In the 
last decade eighteen million dollars in good hard 
cash had been paid out of the coffers of Oregon’s 
several counties for the improvement of her thor- 
oughfares. The “improvements” were but tem- 
porary makeshifts however, permanency not enter- 
ing into consideration. And today, of this huge 
sum $17,000,000 represents the actual loss through 
depreciation. Only $1,000,000 of the $18,000,000 
spent is of present service, and it, too, is rapidly 
passing into the limbo of things that are no more. 

All of which, points a moral. It is well that past 
deficiencies are recognized. In forging ahead to a 
new order, knowing these deficiencies Oregon will 
profit. On that she is resolved. 


Assurance Given Antelope Valley of 
Permanent Improvement 

Residents of the Antelope valley section, in north- 
eastern Los Angeles county, California, are rejoicing 
over the fact that the supervisors of the county have 
ordered a survey of a road into the valley through 
Mint canyon. This section, long in need of a good 
outlet, is bound to benefit greatly from the new 
highway. The Antelope valley people are a pro- 
gressive lot and even though handicapped by a lack 
of adequate highways have pushed steadily ahead 
in the development of their country. The new 
road will possibly be extended to the Kern county 
line. 


Highway Now Assured for Beautiful 
Redwood Park 


The construction of a $70,000 state road from 
Saratoga Summit to the California Redwood Park 
in northern Santa Cruz county is now assured, the 
rights of way on which the appropriation hinged 
having finally been secured, according to Andrew 
P. Hill, president of the Sempervirens Club. Access 
to the Big Basin, by which name the park is better 
known, is at present possible only by way of Boulder 
Creek, making necessary a wide detour of more 
than twenty miles in the approach from the Penin- 
sula. The short cut will effect a saving of fifteen 
miles. 

The Big Basin consists of approximately 3800 
acres mainly of virgin forest. Here venerable red- 
woods raise their proud heads to a height of 275 
feet and more. Numerous streams bordered by 
ferns, mosses and water plants run through the 
valley and winding trails lead to many points of 
interest. On Opa! Creek, near the center of the 
Park, rustic buildings have been constructed for 
the accommodation of visitors. This wonderful 
natural grove is but a half day’s journey from San 
Francisco. 

The new route which will be completed next year 
will serve to make this beauty spot deservedly 
familiar not only to tourists but to Californians as 
well. 


Where Once the Doughty Fur Trader 


Alone Ruled 


Clatsop county, Oregon, will have considerably 
more than half-a-million dollars available this 
year for permanent highway construction. Two 
hundred thousand dollars will be utilized on the 
Clatsop portion of the Columbia Highway, paral 
lelling the Columbia river, whose beauty has long 
been celebrated in song and story. A _ well-built 
road on which preliminary work is now being done 
will also traverse the picturesque Nehalem valley. 
The third road which completes the county’s present 
plans, and one on which work will not be long de- 
layed, will connect Astoria with Gearhart Park, 
Seaside and other beaches on the Oregon coast. 

Aside from affording easy access to a country of 
great charm and beauty, these roads will serve to 
revive the memories of those wild old days more 
than a century ago when doughty fur-traders— 
Russian, British and American—frequented these 
lonely latitudes in search of peltries. 

In breaking away from the old order, Clatsop 
has shown herself to be in the ranks of those for 
ward-looking counties of whom much is to be 
expected. 
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‘“'There’s the Car for Economy” 


N° one knows this better than the expert 
mechanic at your garage. He’s been 


expecting this sweeping change in automobile 
construction. He knows that the demand for economy 
has been growing and growing because he hears the 
constant protest and complaint of owners of heavy cars 
with big motors. 


Now the heavy car is doomed. It costs too much torun. The light 
car, the high grade car, the car of comfort, quality and speed will 
take its place. The Jeffery is here. 


The Jeffery Four is the first high grade, Three things made the Jeffery Four 
light weight, quality car of comfort pro- possible at this price—capital, equipment 
duced in this country to sell at $1550. and experience. Few manufacturers in 
The same type of car has been sold before the United States could produce a car of 
at $2500 and more. Itisthe carof motor this quality at this price. “Iwo of these 
wise Europe. The man who before had would not do it because they are en- 
to buy the big, bulky car is coming down trenched in the low priced field. Some 
for economy and the man who before had__ could not do it for at least eighteen months. 
to buy the cheap car to gain economy is_ All others could hardly hope to accom- 
coming to the Jeffery standard for comfort plish it, lacking capital, equipment and 
and appearance. experience. 

Electric lighting and starting; imposted Bosch duplex ignition; Rayfield car- ter, air and oil pressure gauges, four 


annular ball bearings throughout; buretor. position light switch and small storage 


° . Par : f r ec 4 

Spicer universal joints; Daimler leather se tery Four equipment includes Never- compartments; Klaxet horn; foot rest ; 
° r > eek top; top cover; rain vision wind- 7 d ; 
coupling; full floating rear axle; Vana-  chield; ‘electric lighted dash with ¢Xtta demountable rim with carrier, and 


dium steel springs and axle. Stewart-Warner speedometer, amme- complete tool and tire equipment. 


The Thomas B. Jeffery Company 


Main Office and Works, Kenosha, Wisconsin 
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I-SEE-CO SMOKES 


Fresh from the Factory 
(Charges Prepaid) 


Seven varieties, all long filler. 

Made without paste or binder. 

Try these: 

Slendora, 6 in. slender stogie for in-between smoke. 
Clear Havana, long filler, Hand-made; Price per hundred, 
$3.00. 

Senior, 6 in. panatela, long filler stogie; Price per hun- 
dred, $3.00. 

Adrema, 5s in. clear Havana filler Cigar; Price per hun- 
dred, $3.50. 

Nuera, 5!4 in. Cigar, clear Havana filler and wrapper; 
Price per hundred, $7.50. 

Saomats 5 4 in. Cigar, clear Havana filler; Price per 
hundred, $5.00. 
Slenderita, 6 in. slender stogie; Price per 
hundred, $2.00. 
















































Junior, 5 in. panatela shape; 
Price per hundred, $2.00. 
Money back if not more than 
satisfied. 
If you prefer, send 4oc for ten 
assorted sample smokes, 
prepaid and insured. 









Men of good address wanted 
every where to solicit individual 
smokers. 

ISENBERG CIGAR CO. 
15 Fourteenth St. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 





























Something worth 
remembering—the 


Boston 
Garter 


is the only kind 
tor men that has the 


Viaetejupy 


Holds Your Sock 
Smooth as Your Skin eee — 


IN A VARIETY OF STYLES—PAD, CORD, DOUBLE GRIP 


Lisle or Mercerized, 25 Cents Silk, 50 Cents 
GEORGE FROST COMPANY, MAKERS, BOSTON 


WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 
EVERY PAIR CUARANTEED 






































mwRIDER AGENTS WANTED 
van in each town to ride and exhibit sample 10 ool Write 
Guaranteed 1914Models $10 to $27 
iis and ASISMODELS gs Ao Tires. 
PL AMR GRE. $7 co $12 


“100 Second- i-Hand Wheels 

makes and modes, £0 tas new 

Great Factory Clearing Sale. $3 fo $8 

We Ship on Approval without a cent 

deposit, pay the 3 

ih eters 20k 10 Days’ Free Trial 

TIRE. coaster-brake wheels, lamp 5 and 
sundries, half usual prices. DO NOT 

BUY till you get our catalogue and offer, Write now. 

MEAD €YCLE co. Dept. H-216 CHICAGO 
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Showing Faith to the Tune of $5,000,000 


A bad bond market has no terrors for the people 
of California. Especially does this statement hold 
good with reference to improvements of a publi 
nature dependent upon bond issues for the capita! 
necessary to carry out big projects. 

Two years ago Californians voted favorably upon 
a bond issue for $18,000,000 for the construction 
of two main trunk state highways. These highway 
bonds were to bear four per cent interest and were 
to be sold at par and accrued interest. Sales were 
exceedingly lax during the past year, owing to th 
apparent desire on the part of private capital to 
go into hiding. But here was an imperative need. 
The people of California wanted the great highway 
completed before the Exposition year. And they 
had faith in their state and in their pet highway 
project. A call was made upon the various coun- 
ties to purchase bonds and thus provide immediate 
relief. The Highway Commission made one prom 
ise—that the money expended by a county for 
bonds would be used only for construction work 
within that county. 

Some thirty counties were quick to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity and a total of $5,719,500 
was immediately pledged and poured into the high- 
way fund. 

This, notwithstanding the fact that many of 
these counties had already expended sums greater 
or equal to the total allotied them by the state for 
the State Highway. 


——$ $2 


Heavy Rains Afford Admirable Test for 
State Highway 


The people of California had a fine opportunity 
to test the merits of the new State Highway during 
the rainy season of January. The annual rainfall 
up to February first was almost double that of 
normal years and by far the greater part of the total 
to date fell during the month of January. As a 
consequence a heavy burden was placed upon all 
improvements in the nature of highway or bridge 
construction. That the completed portions of the 
$18,000,000 highway more than met expectations 
is significant of the nature of the work thus far done. 
In many instances the State Highway was the one 
passable roaqdl in a district. In some instances as 
much as five feet of water rushed over portions of 
the highway but it stood the test admirably. The 
concrete bridges built by the highway commission 
also withstood the tremendous strain of swollen 
streams thus proving the efficiency of the construc- 
tion methods adopted. 


The Cyclecar Is Coming 


The cyclecar has invaded the West and from re- 
ports emanating from sales headquarters is destined 
to become one of the most popular pleasure and 
service vehicles in this section. The cyclecar has 
many points in its favor for the man who desires a 
means of rapid transporte ition at a minimum of 
cost both initial and running. One of these popular 
little cars, it is claimed by “the manufacturers, can 
easily pass through an ordinary doorway. A piano 
box may be used for a garage. The cyclecar has 
long been popular in Europe but is just beginning 
to become so in the United States. 
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LE 
ELECTRIC 
SOCIETY'S TOWN CAR 


SPRING 


Those rare spring days are about chanical accuracy. The excellence 
here—the days whenallnaturesum- of Detroit Electric cars for every 
mons you out-of-doors. Answer this use—shopping, social engagements, | 
call ina Detroit Electric—thecarthat city and country drives—explains | 
gives you at once the extreme of why we are the largest electric | 
motoring luxury and the utmostinme- pleasure car builders in the world | 

| 


May we send you the new Detroit Electric catalog? 
It describes in detail those features that have made 
the Detroit Electric the leader among Electrics 


* ANDERSON ELECTRIC CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Builders of the Detroit Electric 


Largest manufacturers of electric pleasure 


vehicles in the wor 
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THE STANDARD OIL FOR MOTOR CARS 
















The product of years of 
experience. Increasing thousands of 
satisfied users, give evidence of its popularity 
and efficiency. Communicate with our nearest 
agency regarding bulk delivery direct to you. 


Standard Oil Company 


(CALIFORNIA) 


San Francisco 





rN P 


| Quickly removes grime, grease, dust, etc., from your 
hands, leaving them white and soft. 





| Needed in the household, garage, office and factory. 
| A great cleanser—injures nothing. 


| 10¢ cans everywhere, but if your dealer hasn’t it, 
| send us his name for a free sample. 


} The trade supplied by 

J.W. LEAVITT &CO., SanFrancisco, Cal. 
BALLOU & WRIGHT, Portland, Oregon 
AGENTS AND DEALERS—Write for liberal terms 






B’ D good-bye to aching backs and blistered 
hands. Leta Caille Portable Boat Motor 
drive your row boat seven to nine miles 
an hour. Can be instantly clamped to any 
square or pointed stern boat by simply turn- 
ing two thumb screws. Is quickly adjusted 
toany angle or depth ofstern. The 


Gille Portable Boat Motor 


is steered by a rudder—not by the propeller This 

ermits steering up to pier after power is shut off. 
Rudder is of our folding, stone- dodging type af | 
(Patent applied for). The weedless propeller is E 
































The Autoglas 


(Patented May 2, 1911) 


— fully protected by a substantial fin. Motor weighs By 
bh about 50 }bs. Develops 2h.p. Starts 4 


with half a turn of the fly-wheel. 
Can be used _in fresh or salt 
water. Supplicd with high jag 
tension magneto at small ad- 
ditional cost. 
Send for Catalog. Reliable agents 
wanted in open territory. 

We Also Build 
marine engines from 2 to 30 h.p. in 
1 to 4 cylinder types for motor boats 
of all descriptions from 18 ft. up. 

' Ask for special Catalog if interested. 
‘ Caille Perfection Motor Co. 
7 14113 Cattle St., Detroit, Mich. 






























omfortable goggle and efficient eye protector ma 
at the center, it is neat and inconspicuous, cont 
| s absolutely unobstructed vision. 
May be procured from any optician, motor supply house or sporting g0« 
dealer. If your dealer hasn't them, write us. : 


3 
a 
oon 
r 
i 
3 


Over 25, 


P *. nem - | F. A. HARDY & CO., Department Z Chicago, Ill 
A FE ee eS im —} 


000 now in use. 
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Three Types of 
Control 


Front, Rear, Selec- 
tive Dual 
Select the posi- 
tion from which 
youdesire todrive, 
according to the 
number of passen- 
os. Controlsand 
rakes are auto- 
matically inter- 
locked by merely 
turning front seat 
tonatural position 
required by driv- 
ing conditions. 


America’s 
Royal Equipage 

Sixty years’ ex- 
perience in fash- 
ionable coach 
building has en- 
dowed the Rauch 
& Lang Electric 
with a master 
quality, an un- 
usual beauty and 
aquiet dignity not 
exceeded in any 
— of royalty. 

It is the Royal 
Equipage of 
America. 


DIGNITY 


tric in all select circles the high place 
as the one preferred car. 


Rauch & Lang leadership is again 
emphasized in the introduction of the 


That expression of artistic taste, 
harmonious design and quiet elegance 
found only in genuine Coach Work. 


That Exclusive Touch which only 
long years of mastership can impart and 
develop to the highest degree. 


—-The factor reflected by distinctive 
value and refinement, and esteemed by 
the discriminating class. 


has won and 
& Leng Elec- 


The quality which 
maintained for the Reuch 


Straight Type, Top Mounted Worm 
Drive, a method of propulsion so su- 
perior, silent, economical and effective 
as to win the immediate tribute of 
world engineers. 

Rauch & Lang agencies in principal 
cities will gladly give demonstration. 
Write for catalog. 


THE RAUCH & LANG CARRIAGE CO., 2244 W. 25th Street Ceyelond 


New ¥Yerk 1300 Broadway BRANCHES { Minneapolis, 1207 Harmon Place 


Cleveland, 629 Superior Avenue J 
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Kansas City, 3501 Main Street (163) 
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A New-Type Six 


Less Price -Less Weight—Less Fuel Cost Than Fours 


This new car—the HUDSON Six-40—brings 
out many innovations. 

The engine is a type first developed in Europe 
—a small-bore, long-stroke motor. And Europe, 
which deemed the Six too wasteful, now acclaims 
this Six as the coming type of car. 

It has made possible for the first time an eco- 
nomical Six—far more economical than Fours. 

This new HUDSON Six-40 weighs 2,980 
pounds. That's 400 pounds less than last year’s 
HUDSON “37.” It con- 


light-weight Six—an economical Six. And _ the 
price ts less than many thousands of men have 
every year paid for Fours. 

The Six is smooth-running. It has overlapping 
strokes. It is flexible, economical of tires. Riding 
in a HUDSON Six is much like constant coasting. 

Men who find this out will not buy Fours at 
anywhere near this price. 


A New Body Type New Features 
The design and equipment 
are almost the same as the 





sumes one-fourth less fuel. 
Yet the HUDSON “37” was 
a four-cylinder car, shorter, 
less roomy, less powerful. 
Compared with other Fours 
in this class the difference is 
greater. Some same-class 
Fours weigh 40 per cent more 
and consume one-third more 


fuel. Brice $1750 
And this HUDSON Six- 





new HUDSON Six-54. And 
that is considered the hand- 


New 
somest car of the year—a 
HUDSON really distinguished car. 
An ideal streamline body of 


Six-40—$1750 the convenient new “One- 
Six-54—-$2250 


f. o. b. Detroit 


the coming type. Hand-buffed 
leather upholstering. It has 


Man” top with quick-adjust- 
ing curtains attached. 

Two disappearing tonneau 
seats. Gasoline tank in the 








40—a quality Six—far under- 
sells any Four in its class. 
So a man who now buys this-class car pays more 
for a Four and more for its upkeep than this 
HUDSON Six-40 costs. 

This means, beyond duubt, the doom of Fours 
above $1500. 

For several years no Four has been salable at 
a price which would buy a good Six. Eighteen 
high-class makers now build Sixes exclusively, and 
54 of them build Sixes for best. 


Now comes a modest-price, high-class Six—a 


dash. Extra tires ahead of 
the front door. Concealed hinges, concealed 
speedometer gear. Dimming searchlights, the 
Delco patent system of electric starter and lights. 

Six months ago there was no car at any price 
which offered so many attractions. 

This new Six-40 is today the most interesting 
car on the market. The demand for it is breaking 
all HUDSON records. You may, when you see 
it, want an early delivery. So we urge that you 
go and see it now. 


54 of the 79 Automobile exhibitors at the 14th National Automobile Show held in New 
York Jan. 3 to 10 this year, displayed six-cylinder cars. Eighteen showed Sixes exclusively. 
That emphasizes the dominance of Sixes. 





Also Roadster type. Also Cabriolet completely enclosed, quickly changeable to open Roadster 


Hudson Motor Car Company 


296 7809 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Michigan 
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ELECTRIC CRANKING LIGHTING IGNITION 


You Should Buy a 
Delco Equipped Car 


BECAUSE- The Delco System 
is the pioneer cranking, lighting 
and ignition equipment—Y ears of 
experimental work and three years 
of actual operation on thousands 
of automobiles are back of it. 


BECAUSE—T wo-thirds of all 
electrically cranked cars in e¥1s- 
tence today are Delco equipped. 


BECAUSE—The Delco System is 


built to order to meet the require- 


BECAUSE--It is simple and 
compact in design, light in weight 
and thoroughly automatic in opera- 
tion. It does not require expert 
attention—there is nothing com- 
plicated about it—it takes care of 
itself. The ordinary running of 
tLe car generates electricity to 
keep the battery charged — the 
battery supplies the current to 
crank the car and to provide for 
lights and ignition. 


ments of each car for which it is 
supplied. It becomes an integral 
part of the car. 


BECAUSE—The unusual manu- 
facturing facilities of the Delco 
Company~—its splendidly 
equipped factories—its remark- 
able engineering and manufactur- 
ing organizations—its ample 
capital insure the perma- 
nence of Delco leadership. 


BECAUSE—By reason of its abil- 
ity to take care of itself and to do 
its work under adverse conditions 
it is peculiarly adapted to the 
service required on the farm 
and in out of town Cistricts—and 
lastly. 


BECAUSE— Delco Equipment is 
to be found only on carsof high 
quality and good reputation. 





















| ] 
Your wife or daughter 
can safely drive a 


—< DELCO Equipped car 


Touch a button and the 
lamps are lighted 


No hand cranking 
DELCO #starts 














the engine | 
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HERE is more than Security in 
Firestone Non-Skids. In these tires 
Firestone superiorities reach the highest 
possible point of efficiency. 
The small extra price of a Firestone Non-Skid is not 


grudged by the man who knows he must always pay a 
little more for maximum efficiency in any line. 


Freedom from road worries, supreme riding 
comfort and the ultimate economy of most mileage per 
dollar of cost are the big returns from Firestone 
Non-Skid equipment. 

The Non-Skid built-up tread gives extra length of wear, extra 
resiliency, extra protection against vibration of car, greatest insurance 
against tire troubles 

And they are the efficient, ever-ready skid-prevention; because 
their extra quality and extra quantity of rubber give them giant 
strength, giant grip. 

Because the design of the Non-Skid lettered tread develops an 
unequalled power of resistance against slip; an automatic, ever-ready 
guard against skid in any direction With them no other skid- 
preventative is needed. 

For these reasons, Non-Skid Tires have always been the 
recognized equipment for Fall and Winter. 

But the added values of longer wear, greater resiliency and car 
protection, heat radiation and fullest tire and gasoline economy make 
Firestone Non-Skids the practical equipment for all seasons. 


Purchase Them—Specify Them—Enjoy Most Miles Per Dollar 
The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O.—All Large Cities 


** America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers’’ 


Pneumatic Tires, Truck Tires, Pleasure Electric Tires, Carriage Tires, Fire Apparatus 
Tires, Rims, Tire Accessories, etc. 
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he Harley-Davidson 


With Starter $210.00 


No Need to Dismount or Place Machine on the Stand 
to Start the Motor 


The Step-Starter (a patented exclusive Harley-Davidson feature) makes it no 
longer necessary, in case of an accidental stalling of the motor to hold up traffic 
or dismount in the mud or both, while the driver finds a level place to lurch, 





drag or lift the machine onto the stand for starting. 


Instead, the rider may keep his seat and 


with a downward pressure on either pedal engage the Step-Starter, thus starting the motor 


The Harley-Davidson Step-Starter is not a heavy complicated attachment liable to derangement 
but a simple, effective, efficient starter, built right into the machine. 


No Need to Maintain One Tiresome or 
Cramped Position When Touring 


The Folding- Foot Boards on the Harley-Davidson 
are long and cturdy yet light. Theirlength permits 
any rider, regardless of height to assume a number 
of comfortable riding positions. If he desires he may 
also use the pedals as foot rests. 


No Need to Stand on the Pedals or Foot 
Boards When Going Over Bumps 
or Rough Roads 


Every Harley-Davidson today is built with a Ful- 
Floteing Seat. The Ful-Floteing Seat has two heavy 
compressed springs inside the frame. The weight of 
the rider is carried between these two springs. 
These absorb all jolts and jars as well as the recoil 
due to traveling over rough or rutty roads. 

The Ful-Floteing Seat now incorporated in use in 
over thirty thousand Harley-Davidsons has proven 
itselfto be the greatest comfert device ever offered 
to the motorcycle public. 

» i 


Copy of our e 





No Need to Take Either Hand Off the Handle 
Bars to Operate the Clutch 


All models this year are equipped with Double Con- 
trol of the Clutch. The clutch can be engaged or 
disengaged by a slight pressure of the heel or toe on 
the clutch pedal which is conveniently located on 
the left foot board or if desired, the clutch can be 
operated by the regular clutch lever in use on all 
motorcycles. 


No Need to Take the Feet off the Foot 
Boards to Operate the Brake 


A brake pedal located beside the foot board conven- 
ient to the rider's foot does away with the necessity 
of taking the feet off the foot boards to operate the 
brake. The brake may also be operated by back 
pedaling if desired. 


No Need For Noise 


A new muffler tail pipe extending beyond the frame, 
enclosed valves and a padded chain guard makes 
this year's model even more quiet than heretofore. 


t describing this and other models will be sent, together 


with the name of our nearest dealer, on request. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO., 376 B St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Producers of High-Grade Motorcycles for More Than Twelve Years 
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“EVINRUDE” 


ENJOY MOTOR-BOATING WITH ANY 
ROWBOAT OR CANOE 


ALL the pleasures of motor-boating are 


yours. The fishing parties, the camping S i atid ; 
trips with the work left out, the moonlight j 4 ) 
rides onthe water—are yours if you own an nt t 








DETACHABLE ~~ 
ROW-BOAT-MOTOR _ 











Built-In Reversible Magneto 
is on the 1914 models. No bat- It attaches to any rowboat in less than one 
teries to wear out, The motor minute and also attaches to canoes, duck 
weighs about fifty pounds land boats, house boats, rafts or odd shaped craft 
carrieslikeasatchel;issosimple of all kinds. Speed with rowboat eight miles 
that women and children oper- an hour; with canoe nearly twelve; may be 
ate it. Every motor guaranteed ‘slowed "down so that trolling becomes a 
by largest manufactory of row- pleasure instead ot hard work. The “Evin- 
boat motorsin the world. Year- rude” possesses exclusive features not found 
ly capacity 60,000 “Evinrudes.” in any other marine motors in the world. 


See the “Evinrude” at your Hardware dealer or Sporting 
Goods dealer, or write for illustrated catalogue—sent free 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY, 306M St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


oe OFFICES—New York, 69 Cortland 8t.; San Francisco, 423 Market St ; Boston, 218 
tate St.; Portland, Ore., 106 Fourth St.; Jacksonville, Fla,, Foot of Main Bt: 
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PRACTISE DEEP BREATHING 


Breathing is the Vital f orce of Life. All weak- 


























Learn to Breathe. Oxygenate your Blood 
and breathe out the Poison that now clogs 
your System 


Re na my 64-page book, “‘Deep Breathing.’’ 
Correct breathi ng clearly described by « diagrams 


Contains special breathing exercise and a mass 
of other valuable information. This treatise is 
the result of over twenty ye ars of experience as 


“Re get atory Specialist,’’ Over 400.000 have 
} iy b sold. Endorsed by Medical Soci- 








d Professors of Anatomy and Physiolog 

1 by the National Medical Library a 
. D. C. Book sent on receipt of ten 
ce es cela or stamps. 


PAUL VON BOECKMANN, R. S. 
2656 Tower Building 110 W. 40thSt., New York 






SS aa aE 
Best Revolver 
oy and Gun Oil 
Ju 


nesses and ailments attributed to lack of ex- 

ercise are usually due to shallow and incor- 

rect bre: ere ; The ma se alue hey al Unless your revolver is in 
S : y 

exercise lies in the activi gives the Luns smooth working order when 


you want it, you will be likely to regret that fact 
as long az you live. NYOIL contains no acid, 
prevents rust, will not gum or chill. 
Put your weapon away in NY OIL and you 
can catch it up a year later in perfect con- 
fidence. Ask any hardware or sporting 
oods dealer for NYOIL Eon 
-_ a r to buy) 25c.; trial 
size, | ake it with you when 
you — gunning, fishing, bi-. 
cycling, motoring. 
M. F. NYE 











sew Bedford, 
Mass. 





ONGRESS 


cle) be 2 e]c) a) 


HAVING CARDS 


. 
For Social Play 
Decorative designs. Ex- 
quisite coloring. Flexible, 
easy to shuffle. They be- 
speak good taste and add 
tone to the occasion. 


SEND IS ¢ IN STAMPS 


BICYCLE 


PLAYING UU 


For General Play? 


Hoyle up-to-date The old saying “merit 


will tell’’ was never more 
tru2 than when applied 
to Bicycle Cards. Used 
everywhere. 





Air-Cushion Finish ISSUED 


YEARLY 


Ivory or Air-Cushion Finish = emma ) 
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"The Easiest Ridin 


Proof Awaits You 


—That the Marmon ‘‘48” is safer and will hold 
the road better at high speed than any other 
motor car in the world; 


—That the Marmon “48” will carry you and 
your passengers over rough roads with greater 
comfort than any other car in the world; 


—That the Marmon ‘‘48”’’ steers easier at any 
speed on average roads than any other car in 
the world; 


—That the Marmon ‘‘48” will turn as short as 
the average car of 120-inch wheel base; in 
shorter radius than any other big car in the 
world. 


Your safety and comfort are surely important 
enough to warrant an investigation of these 
facts. 


Actual proof of Marmon value awaits 
you at any time through records in 
racing, touring and service, or by actual 
demonstration. ‘““The Marmon ‘48’ in 
Service,” an attractive illustrated bro- 
chure, together with complete informa- 
tion concerning Marmon cars will be 
mailed you on request. 


Nordyke & Marmon Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS (Established - 1851 ) INDIANA % - 








“48” —"4]" —"32” 


In addition to the Mar- 
mon ‘‘48,”” the new Mar- 
mon ‘41,’ the finest de- 
velopment of the medium 
sized six cylinder car, and 
the Marmon “32,” the 
highest type of four cylin- 
dercar, await your inspec- 
tion. 

Complete information on 
any or all of these cars 
will be furnished on in- 
quiry to the Marmon 
dealer in any city or to 
the factory. 






(Wjl__Over Sixty Years of Successtul Mi 
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Give this machine the acid 
test of comparison at 
these three vital points: 


Price 


Equipment 
Reputation 
HE Two-Sixty Standard In- 


dian (illustrated) represents a 

motorcycle value decidedly in 
advance of the field today. A 
close examination will conclusive- 
ly prove the 1914 Indian with 38 
Betterments to be—price for price 
—quality for quality—an achieve- 
ment in worth which successfully 
carries it a“ competiton. 


ba can, N 


‘dian Motocycle 


equipment has been a true sensation. 
The Indian has nailed its flag of leader- 
ship higher up on the pole than ever 
by evolving Motorcycle Electricity and 
putting it into efficient operation. 
All standard models are equipped with 
electric head light, electric tail light, two 
sets high amperage storage batteries, 
electric signal and Corbin- Brown rear- 
drive speedometer. 


The Indian reputation behind every Indian 
machine is the greatest guarantee of reliability 
and sound construction that any motorcycle 
purchaser could have. 


The Indian has developed more genuine me- 
chanical devices for the advancement of the 
motorcycle—including the famous incompar- 
able comfort feature, the Cradle Spring Frame 
—than all other makes combined. 


Send for 1914 Catalog 


Hendee Manufacturing Company 
(Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World) 
822 State Street Springfield, Mass. 
Branches and Service Stations : 


Chicago Dallas Kansas City Minneapolis Toronto 
San Francisco Atlanta Denver Melbourne London 































CoronA 


A Typewriter for 


Personal Use 


HIS sturdy ma- 
chine marks the 
greatest advance in | 
typewriter building 
since the introduction of visible iin. 
For, not only is it a complete modern 
typewriter in every detail—from back 
spacer to stenciling device—but it is 
the lightest and most compact standard 
typewriter ever made. 

It is universally accepted as the logical 
machine for personal use, in the home or 
on the road. Because of the simplicity 

of its construction, it weighs but 6 lbs. 

or with case, 834]bs. When folded it 
fits into the drawer of a desk or a 
corner of your suitcase. 

Booklet B will bring full information. 
STANDARD TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
GROTON, N.Y. 

New York Office, 1493 Broadway 


Agencies in principal 
cities of the world 
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The Boys’ Magazine—FREE 


Send to-day for a free sample copy 
of THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE, the 
finest boys’ publication in the world. 


The Scott F. Redfield Co., 549 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 








MUSIC TAUGHT FREE 


At Your Home. Write today for our booklet. It tells 
how to learn to play Fiano, Ay Violin, Mandolin, 
Guitar, ERICAN Seti etc, or advanced Fond 
AMERICAN S€HOOL OF Music. 17 Lakeside Bidg.,Chi 












TSi 
TSH0 
Original and uneq ualed. 
Wood ortin rollers. mproved”* 
requires no tacks, Inventor's 
 Lbccoar on L Zz, 








The McConway & Torley Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SoLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


JANNEY COUPLER 


Used exclusively on the passenger equipment of 
the Southern Pacific Company and its allied lines 
Paciric Coast REPRESENTATIVES 


McMULLIN & EYRE, Flood Building, San Francisco 
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Hupmobile 


The car of Tne American Family 


WO Hupmobiles pass each other on a country road. 
The drivers are total strangers. 
But each waves a cheery greeting, and each calls—‘‘Hello Hup” as he whizzes by. 
Doubtless you have witnessed this little drama a number of times. 
It happens all over America almost every day in the year. 
But it probably never occurred to you that it possessed any special significance. 
You never thought of it as a reason why YOU should own a Hupmobile. 
Let’s see about that. 
Have you observed the same “‘Camaraderie” between owners of other cars? 
Isn’t it a fact that Hupmobile owners are especially friendly —especially congenial ? 
Why? Hupmobile owners are pretty much like the owners of other cars. 
Why that spontaneous smile, and wave of the hand, and cheery greeting— 
everywhere. 
We would rather not answer the question. 
We would prefer to have you figure out the reason for yourself. 
It’s a good, sound reason—the best reason in the world for buying a Hupmobile. 
You'll get a cue to it in the widely quoted expression—‘We believe the Hup- 
mobile to be the best car of its class in the world.” 
Think it over—carefully. 


Hupp Motor Car Co., 1320 Milwaukee Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Canadian Plant, Windsor, Ontario 





“*32”’ Touring Car or Roadster 
$1050 f. o. b. Detroit 
In Canada, $1230 7. 0. 6. Windsor 
Factory 
EQUIPMENT—Electric horn; rain vision’ 
shield; mohair top with 
quick adjustable cur- 





; speedometer; cocoa mat in ton- 
neau; gas headlights; oil side lamps; 
trimmings, black and nickel. 


With regular equipment and additional 
equipment of two-unit electric generator 
and starter; electric lights, oversize tires, 
33x4 inches; demountable rims, extra 
rim and tire carrier at rear. 


$1200 


f. o. b. Detroit 


dn Canada, $1380 
7. 0. b 
Windsor Factory 
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We emores, Like a clean china dish 











Shoe Polishes 


Finest Quality Largest Variety 


\ Kane 


AYRUSS 





Superb Porcelain Lined—the delight of every woman’s 
heart—the pride of every housekeeper. Here’s that famous 
Refrigerator with the seamless, scratchless dish-like lining, 
the genuine 


“CHIC” liquid dressings for cleaning and recoloring all kinds Leonard Cleanable 
and colors of Suede, Buck and Nubuck footwear. Any color, 25c. 


“GILT EDGE,” the only ladies’ shoe dressing that pace 
contains OIL. Blacks and Polishes ladies’ and children’s boots and 











Don’t confuse this wonderful sanitary lining with paint or 
enamel. I will mail you—free—a sample of Leonard Por- 
celain that will quickly show you the difference. You 





” 
shoes, shines without rubbing, 25e. “French Gloss,” 10c. can’t serateh i iteven with a knife. It’s everlasting—easily kept beauti- 
“DANDY” combination for 1 and lishi all kinds fully sweet and clean. You'll never be satisfied with anything else. 
” Can be arranged for outside icing and water cooijer, 
of dare! os aa shoes, 25c. “STAR size, 10c. Siyie aiown 44a! 4: an pallibina Gakcases Rics/G5'x QU Mb $35.00 
ALBO” cleans and whitens canvas shoes. In round : A 
white cakes packed inzinc-tin boxes, withsponge, 10c. In handsome, 50 Styles—$15 up—Freight Paid 


large aluminum boxes, with sponge, 25c. 
~ : ee, To Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, I take the risk; send for catalog today. 
If your dealer does not keep the kind you want, send us the price Mo mey returned if you are not perfeetly satisfied. Ask for 


















in stamps for a full size package, charges pai porcelain ar 1d I'll mail my booklet ‘Care of Refrigerators.” 
WHITTEMORE BROS. & co woman should have a copy of this valuable book, 
20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. Cc. H. LEONARD, President, Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co. 
The Oldest anc aL age t Manufacturer f 131 Clyde Park Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. {1] 
Shoe Polishesin the World 

















DONT BUY A TYPEWRITER 
The Flattest UNTIL YOU GET OUR PRICES 


Dress Fastening 


OU wenr your dresses to be perfect 
in every -Jetail—perfect fitting and 
pot in workmanship. No dress looks 
well with bulkyseams. The seams must 
lie perfectly flat. That's why you should 
use the flattest dress fastening made. The 


DORIC 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT Fx 


Soe RE 


is a triumph of perfection in dress 
fastening. Sizes 0, 1, 2, 3 and 
4—black and white. We'll 
send a regular 10c card on 
receipt of a 2c stamp and 
name of a good dressmaker 
State size and color. 


Write us today. 









For we can save you about half the maker’s 
price on any machine without sacrificing service value, 
quality or guarantee. You take no risk in buying 


Factory Rebuilt Typewriters 
Backed by an immense institution,—the largest and 
most completely equipped of its kind,—rebuilt by skilled experts, 
—they are as near to new as it is possible to make them. 

Send for tllustrated ¢ atalogue ant q 
address of nearest branch stores 
AMERICAN WRITING = 
MACHINE COMPANY sea 
, 


Incorporated) Pyle 
he, 









































345 Broadway, New York 
716 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 








Thousands are now being assisted to per- 
fect hearing where previously deaf from 
causes such as 
Catarrhal Deafness, Relaxed or Sunk- 
en Drums, Roaring or Hissing Sounds, 
Perforated or Partially Destroyed 
Drums, Discharge from Ears, etc. 


Wilson Common-Sense Ear Drums 
‘Little Wireless Phones for the Ears’’— 
require no medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or 
defective in the natural drums. They are simple devices, 
which the wearer easily fits into the ears where they are 
invisible. Soft, safe and comfortable to wear at all times. 

| Write today for our 168 page FREE book on DEAFNESS, 
giving you full particulars and plenty of testimonials, 

WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 


663 Iinter-Southern Bullding LOUISVILLE, KY. 





Sterling 
Pin 
Company 
Derby, Conn. 





Pat.Feb 11,1908 
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None Such Pie 


is served in millions of American 

homes. How about yours? Just your 

crust plus our clean pure delicious 
MERRELL~ SOULE 


] None Sucu 
72 |_ MinceMeat 
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“ LIKE MOTHER USED TO MAKE” 








SYRACUSE NEW YORK 
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never disappoints | 


Packed under the most perfect 
x sanitary conditions. 


Sold in all the States, Ber- | 


4 
3 
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\ 


\ muda, Mexico and Canadian 


Provinces. 


a The WHITE HOUSE Brand | 
= TEA, '4-lb. and %-lb. full- 
weight tins, is just as good as 
: White House Coffee. 
HINELL-WRIGHT CO., Principal Coffee Roasters, BOSTON—CHICAGO. | 
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Viet nad me Ee 


Use it every day 


[ OreRINe is an agreeable antiseptic mouth- 
wash that keeps the teeth and gums sweet 
and healthful and neutralizes breath odors. 
Listerine is as necessary for the complete toilet 
of the mouth as the toothwash. 
All Druggists Sell Listerine. 
LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 
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AMBER? ‘3 
PHARMACAL COMPANY, 
STLOUIS.US* 

























































| WE MANUFACTURI 
The famous IMPERIAL PUMPS for Oilor 
Water Wells 
| R. H. HERRON co. 
Affiliated witt 
Don’t Scowl OIL WELL SUPPLY co. 
+ OF PITTSBURGI PA, 
Don t Frown Main Office and Shop, Los Angeles, Cal. Branches in all California Oil Fields 
Wrinkles and crows-feet are simply bad habits—they’re only 
skin deep and are easily fost by using ence — 
B. & P. Wrinkle Eradicators 
ple and easy to use. Work while you sleep Quick Money Growing 
ae Two styles: ‘‘Frowners’’ for between the Mushreoms 
eves. Er rs for lines in the face Learn things many growers never knew before, all 
In 25c, 50c and $1.00 boxes at drug and department stores, explained in the new book, ‘‘Truth About Mushrooms.” 
or if your dealer cannot supply you we will, by mail, post- Add 610 to%i0 a week to your income. Small capital 
vaid, on rece pt of price. Starts it. Demand exceeds supply. Grow in cellars, sheds, 
B. & P. CO. ‘Two Women), 1790 E. 68th St, Cleveland, 0. | Sa 
BUREAU OF MUSHROOM INDUSTRY, Dept. 128, 1342 N. Clark St, Chicago, Ill 
All Varieties—Fruit and Ornamental 
This is the only Nursery in the state that can fill your order complete for almost everything 
you may wish in the fruit and ornamental line. Our thirty years experience and an inti- 
mate knowledge of the requirements of each section, enables us to rightly advise you about 
what and when and how to plant. We guarantee to ship only first class stock—and that 
it will reach you in good condition. 
ROEDING’S TREES GROW-—TRUE TO NAME 
Write us for prices and suggestions. Get our quotations on:— 
APPLES, APRICOTS, ALMONDS, PEACHES, PEARS, FIGS, OLIVES, ORANGES, 
LEMONS, WALNUTS, BERRIES, GRAPE VINES—RAISIN, WINE AND TABLE, 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, VINES AND PLANTS, PALMS, CYPRESS, MAGNOLIAS, 
POPLARS,OLEANDERS, FIELD GROWN ROSES, ETC.’ 
1914 Illustrated Price Catalogue — FREE 
Lists and prices all stock grown by us—over 2080 varieties of trees, vines, shrubs and 
plants. A copy will be sent free on request. 
“ROEDING’S PRACTICAL HORTICULTURE,” a bulletin of timely tips on planting, 
pruning, ete., will also be sent free of charge as issued if you ask for it. 

You have often wanted to éet your Ledger accounts into better | 
condition. Perhaps you have planned it out satisfactorily with the 
best material at hand, only to meet disappointment because the 
Index, the Leaves or the Binder was not of the high quality of 


Baker-Vawter Ledger 
No. 63 


Our Ledger servite, offered without charge, guarantees that you 
will get the right material—Leaves, Indexes and Binding devices. 
It assures you of the right method of routing and checking the entries. 

ne of our 125 practical system men is in your locality regu- 
larly—ask for him to call, or write for information. 





Baker-Vawter Ledgers are Beautiful, Durable, 











Automatic. They offer a flat writing surface, perfect 
stability, direct reference and a flexibility which 
will meet any changing condition in your businéss. 


IT PAYS TO INVESTIGATE 


Baker-Vawter Company 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Loose Leaf Ledgers and 
Steel Filing Cabinets Selling Direct to Consumer 


Benton Harbor, Mich. Holyoke, Mass. 
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YOU Can Rise 
to a Position 
of Power 


To hold a position of power you 
need to know more about your 
particular business. 

The secret of power and success is to 
KNOW EVERYTHING ABOUT 
SOMETHING. 

Right along these lines the International 
Correspondence Schools train men _ for 
Positions of Power. 

The I. C. S. gives you ‘‘concentrated’’ 
knowledge—specialized training—that en- 
ables you to master easily and quickly 
everything you need to know to advance. 
| , If you can read and write, the I. C. S. 
| can help you to succeed in the occupation 


The “Boy Problem” 
SOLVED! 


The “Baby Grand” Billiard Table is 
solving “the boy problem” in many hundreds 


of homes. One mother writes: 

“When we attempt to make plain to you 
what pleasure your table has brought to our 
home, words fail us and we can only say— 


OUR BOY NOW LIVES AT HOME!” 


The BABY GRAND Home 
Billiard Table 


Made of Mahogany, inlaid. Fitted with Slate Bed, 
Monarch Cushions and Drawer which holds Playing 
Outfit. 

It is equal in playing qualities to Brunswick Regu- 
lation Tables, used by all the world’s cue experts, 
Sizes 3x6, 33x7, 4x8. Our Brunswick “Convertible” 


styles serve also as Dining or Library Tables and | I. C. S. will send you detailed information 
Davenports | as to just how you can be qualified to 


advance higher and higher. 
Easy Terms 


Marking the coupon involves no obliga- 
Complete Playing Outfit Free 


tion on your part—do it now. 
The price of each table includes complete high-grade 
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of your own selection. ‘To be convinced of 
this, just mark and mail the coupon—the 





INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE CE SCHOOLS | 





Playing Outfit—Cues, Balls, Bridge, Rack, Chalk, a Bos 851, SCR ANDO, PA. -_ 
ee es _, OES a ““c xplain, without any obligation on my part, how 
Markers, Brush, Coy cr, Rules, Book on How to I can qualify forthe position before which I mark X. 





Play,” etc., etc. 





Free DeLuxe Book 


Send the coupon or a post: ul card for richly illustrated book, 
“Billiards—The Home Magnet,” containing pictures, descriptions, 
This book will 


l’actory Prices and details of Easy-Purchase Plan. 
help solve the gift problem. 








i Mechanical Draftsman Automobile panning. 
i] a Civil Engineer English Branches 
| The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. (220) Mine Superintendent Poultry Farming 
| | Stationary Engineer | Teacher Spanish 
Dept. VV, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago nous 5 Seem Fitting Agriculture French t 
yas Engines Chemist German 4 
Please send me the free color-illustrated book— | js tI 
“pes ” | { 
Billiards—The Home Magnet | bw 
| | Name ‘a 
ih) 
ECT MOA SAO a EEE De Sy Sri Geen mS RTA CATS Dee IProsent Employer ke 
| 
ot and No. + 
PAG PSS) oso oor coee caMee ee oan ae aes eamencesicnsews penrt ans He. 
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Salesmanship 
Electrical Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Telephone Expert 
Architect 

Building Contractor 
Architectural Draftsman 
Structural Engineer 
Conerete Construction 
Mechan., Engineer 








Civil Service 
Bookkeeping 
Stenography & Typewriting 
Window Trimming 
Show Card Writing 
Lettering and Sign Painting 
Advertising 
Commercial Illustratin 
Industrial Designing 
Commercial Law 
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MEN'S 12 SIZE THIN MODEL WATCH, 17 JEWELS, ADJUSTED, 
ILLINOIS, ELGIN, HAMPDEN, or WAL THAM movement. 
Warranted accurate. Finest gold strata case, guar- 
anteed 25 years; engraved, engine © turned, plain 
polished or your monogram engrave FREE Eighty per 
cent of all men’s watches sold today are these neat open 
face Thin Models, At our Special Sale price of $18.95, 
with monogram engraved free, this watch has no “‘run- 
ning mate’’in the world. Sent all ET prepaid on 


YS FREE TRIAL 
THEN $2. 00 A MONTH I pot satisfactory, 


t our expense. 
vhese Diamond Rings are the femous Lofts “*Perfee- 
tio: Oe eas 14k solid go d oe eg Finest pure white diamonds. 

Cc RED IT TERMS: One-fi lance divided into eight equal 

bo ygean ee 0 montely. Dent prepaid onapproval. Write for free Cat- 
containing over 2,000 illustrations of Diamonds, Watches , Jewelry, 
It tells all BRC our easy credit plan. Local Representatives wante 


LOFTi IS BROS. & CO., Diamond Merchants, 


Dept, £ 966 100 ¢ to 108 N. State St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Branch | Stores: Pittsburgh, Pa.,and St.Louis,Mo. —__ 





yachts, cruisers, row 

oats, and canoes. In all sizes from our 8 H. P. at $55 00 up to six cylinder 
80-45 H.P. Engines of the 2-cycle type and the 4-cycle type. Material and 
workmanship & laranteec 5 Write for our three valuable books about Marine 
Engines and Complete Motor Boats 


t 
GRAY MOTOR CO., 3108 Gray Motor Building, 


Engines for family launches, speed boats, work boats, 


Detroit, Mich. 





Boat 




















Stillwell-California 
BUNGALOW 


HOMES 


mK ONE AND TwO STORIES 
“od Built from Coast to Coast 


Employer 
| we can furnish you with all the help you 
| may need, 
Employee 
we can furnish you with the position you 
are looking for. 


That’s All 





ini can n build genuine (Stillwell-California) Bungalows anywhere 
at a surprising economy of space and cost. omfortable i in any 
climate; artistic, sensible. Stillwell built-in conveniences save 
furnishings and woman's work. Our books show 


MURRAY & READY 
Photos - Plans - Costs of 129 Model Homes 


LEADING EMPLOYMENT AND LABOR AGENTS 
“REPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA HOMES” 


50 ideal hones, $1600 to $6000 Price 50c ALL 3 782, 784 and 786 Howard Street 
“WEST COAST BUNGALOWS BOOKS Between 3rd and 4th Streets 


51 ee ee Price 50c FOR $1 SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 















“LITTLE BUNGAL 
28 pesfect liatle hoanes, $300 to $1400- Price25c (postpaip) 


WE SELL BOOKS & BLUE PRINTS ON A MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


E.W. STILLWELL & CO 












4178 HENNE BLDG., Los ANGELES — 


BOW LEGS UNSIGHTLY 


BRANCHES: 
2nd and Main Streets 
7th Street and Broadway 
oo and H Streets . 
528 Jackson Street. San Francisco, Cal 
121 Marche sault St. (Mexican Office) 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Sacramento, Cal. 








Those afflicted with bow legs should wear 
the Pane Fo — and overcome 
this deform rs hang perfectly 
straight. Made of the highest nde ate- oe 
minum, Light, sanitary, durable and in- SECURED OR FE a 




















expensive. Easy put on and are adjustable MATE - N TS 

tommy size. pa recommended by tail- RETURNED. Send sketch 
ors. Send for our booklet showing photos for free search of Patent Office Records, HOW TO OBTAIN A 
of men wearing »ur improved forms &nd as PATE NT and WHAT TO INVENT with List of Inventions Wanted 
they appear without them, rj offered for inventions sent free. Patents advertised E E 
“THE PERFECT” SALES CO., Dept. T Ww. oe TE D- NEW ID Send for our list of Patent Buyers. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & co. WASHINGTON, D. C., 








For Liquor and Drug Users. 


A scientific treatment which has cured half a million in 
the past thirty-four years, and the one treatment 
which has stood the severe test of time. Administered by 
medical experts, at the Keeley Insti-utes only, For full 
particulars write 








To the Following Keeley Institutes: 


Oklahoma City, Okla ee N. Stiles St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., - Broad St. 
Pittsburg, Pa., 4246 betas Ave, 
Columbia, 8. C. 
Dallas, Texas. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 





Marion, Ind. 
Plainfield, Ind, 
Crab Orchard, Ky. 
Portland, Maine, 
Greensboro, N.C. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Het Springs, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Cal., MorshStrong Bldg. 
San Francisco, Cal., Douglas Bldg. 
Atlanta, Gu. 

Dwight, I. 





Seattle, W 7 
Ww 













G aateaite City, Guat. 
Puebla, Mexico. 
London, England. 
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The New 10c Writing Tablet Made of a Standard, Water-marked Paper 


_cofdo0s (C) 


E00 
E00 





a WAWMER M22 : 
| fae © N) [D : poe 
| | WRITING TABLET 
3 Che Quality Paper Used by Millions ‘ 


” 


00£3000 
00/3000 


Som- ching new! For years the largest business 
firms in America have preferred Hammermill Bond 
for its strength, quality and fine writing surface. 
But now, for the first time, Hammermill Bond is 
put up for home, office and general use as a con- 


by millions.” Its clear writing surface is a joy to 
pen or pencil. Its durability keeps it fresh-looking 
under much handling. Its quality appearance will 
add distinction to your correspondence. 


P00 


S006 }-00 






































Lg y =| 
é& venient writing tablet. Ask for Hammermill Bond Tablets and you'll a 
Instead of the ordinary paper offered in 10c tab- have a choice of six popular sizes; three finishes— 
lets, you can secure the advantages that have Ripple, Linen and Vellum; ruled or unruled; and 
made Hammermill Bond the “quality paper used envelopes to match. i 
You can get your Hammermill Bond Tablets wherever you buy your stationery is 
- Manufactured exclusively by HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 3 # 
O Western Tablet Company, St. Joseph, Mo. : 2 O ' 
Refer all inquiries regarding writing tablets to above Makers of Hammermill Bond Erie, Pa. SS iq 
(O), en BOE POC 0043000 © n\O)n OES __ 0043000 n\) eX 
GG id 
4 May Y Z Z Sent Only a 
Y WZ F ® 
, GZ : Ve) Direct ~ 
set 77 7, 77 Fr i 
. a Cte om 
Factory } 
Fastest, cleanest, most Makes Every Woman Happy 
posi: | — Cooker = Cut down your meat and grocery bills; have better tasting ee 
age set oe food with half the work. One trial convinces every housewife. 
18 Poa saving. My Extra size 3-compartment Cooker Outfit of **Wearever” 
full ook a big, Aluminum Cooking Utensils. Compartments and covers lined 
ull Page photocraphs with pure aluminum. 
rf igo ina RAPID. " 
Send your address to- ej 
ya Rapid, Fireless Cooker 
e 30 Days’ Free Trial 
Get Th 1s I guarantee to suit you or take the cooker back. Roasts meats a 
perfect brown. Bakes cakes, pies, vegetabies, desserts—everything 
F R E E in every way. Cuts gas bills from hours to minutes, Write today 
for my new Book and direct factory price. 
BOOK WILLIAM CAMPBELL COMPANY 
Dept. 181 Detroit, Mich. 
5 
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“No Help 
Wanted” 


‘I might if this were an ordinary 
lawn mower, but it isn’t. It’sa 


Coldwell 


Imperial 
Lawn Mower 


It’s easy to run, and it doesn’t 
leave ugly tufts that you have to 
go back and do over again. I 
mow our lawn all by myself, and 
it isn’t work—it’s fun.”’ 


Every home needs a good lawn 
and every lawn needs a good 
mower—one that any member 
of the family can operate. 


Nothing but the best steel and 
the best workmanship goes into 
Coldwell mowers. Every part 
is built to conform tothe highest 
standard. They are made in 150 
styles and sizes for every purpose 
and every purse. 


Write for an interesting booklet 
on ‘*The Care of Lawns.”’ 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
62 East Lake Street, Chicago 





SUNSFT 
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DELICATE 
CHILDREN 


-eeyr 
THE DELICIOUS COD LIVER AND 
IRON TONIC WITHOUT OIL 








DELICATE CHILDREN 
respond quickly to the strengthening and 
body-building virtues of Vinol because it 
contains in delicious combination two 
famous tonics—the medicinal elements 
of the finest Cod Liver Oil and peptonate 
of iron—but no oil. Children love it —it 
restores appetite and creates strength. 
Its superiority as a tonic reconstrucior 
in all weak, run-down conditions and for 
chronic coughs, colds, and bronchitis is 
guaranteed by over 5000 druggists. 

For sale by one druggistin a place. 
Look for the Vinol store where you live 
Trial sample sent free on receipt of 
2-cent stamp, 

Chester Kent & Co., Boston, Mass, 














Dock and Wharf at Los Indios, Isle of Pines 


The Only Deep Water Harbor 2 


On The Isle of Pines Is At Los 


Indios, Where Frost Never Penetrates 


wind Indios is the only seaport on the Isle of Pines 
where shippers can load produce on the ocean-going 
be dena ht at the town. It has the only deep water 
harbor on the Island, enabling sea-going vessels to 
dock at the town. A tract of land at Los Indios offers you 
zreater money-making possibilities than elsewhere on the 
Isle of Pines—the dock saves you the heavy expense of 
haulage and lightering 
Los Indios, Isle of Pines, offers big money-making oppor- 
tunities in citrus fruit and winter veg getable growing. Three 
crops a@ year 
Climate the most « gees and wonde seful in <f world. Brac- 
Called the land « perfect June 
or tsthiag » fishing, mc i ri 
3 7 ts nosr st— frost has 7z¢ 
to the island, “This cuts © ut expense of smudg 
to leave fruit on trees until the keke et is ¢ 
and California fruit ‘th at means 47g pric 
ducts. A tract of land = Los Indios leac § 
wealth and happine 99% American po ipeilettc yn 
Investigate this land of wonderful opportunity, 
where we will locate you on choice 10, 20 and 40 
acre tracts under exceptionally reasonable 
terms of payments. Write for free literature 
today without fail. 


| CANADA LAND & FRUIT CO. 





Room 13 


317 Wisconsin St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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- 6 yam has revolutionized the ciga- ; 

rette sales of the country in less x 
Re than 400 days! OMAR is the greatest M4 
| success in cigarette history. | x 


greatest leaf-experts in the 
world — were instructed to 
select the tobaccos that in 
their judgment were BEST 
SUITED to such a blend. 


Our blend-experts then 
took these carefully selected 
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Two years ago, in the dis- 
solution of the old American 
Tobacco Company by the 
U.S. Supreme Court, we lost 
our established brands of 
Turkish Blend Cigarettes. 


The success of these 
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Pat] us that the taste of smokers experimented with a THOU- 
b/d] throughout the nation was SAND VARIATIONS of 
7/24 turning to Turkish Blend. _ blend. 1} Sa\\ 
y We immediately set about When OMAR was final- \ 
| to produce a NEW and ly perfected, we KNEW | 


BETTER Turkish Blend that we had absolutely the 


Cigarette. Experience had FINEST Turkish Blend 


taught us how the Turkish 
Blend could be IMPROVED. 
All the knowledge we had 


Cigarette that could be pro- 
duced. 


We were confident that 
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“Twa we time 
B.V. D. 


Ber the mask of March 

peers the face of Spring. 
Get B. V. D. to-day for the 
jirst warm day. 


B. V. D. means Comfort and Com- 
fort means B. V. D. These Loose 
Fitting Undergarments bring a sooth- 
ing sense of calming comfort after the 
pinch and weight of winter clothes. 


B. V. D. is sincerely made of the 
strongest fabrics that give the longest 
wear. Being loose fitting, they are 
subjected to the least strain in wear, 
Quality with Economy. 

For your own welfare, fix this label 
firmly in your mind and make the sales- 
man show it to you. If he can’t or won’t, 
walk out’ On every B. V. D. is sewed 


This Red Woven Label 
} MADE FOR THE 






BEST RETAIL TRADE 
(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


and Foreign Countries) 








B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts and Knee 
Length Drawers, 50c., 75c., $1.00 and 
$1.50 the Garment. 


B. V. D. Union Suits (Pat. U.S.A, 4-50-07) 
$1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00 and $5.00 the Suit. 


The B. V. D. Company, 
NEW YORK. 


London Selling Agency: 66, Aldermanbury, E. C. 
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SHOES 























Mayer 
Honorbilt 
Shoes are 
leaders in looks and wear—built on 
honor from the choicest leathers. 
For smart style and downright value 
they are unequalled. 





FONORBILT 


FOR MEN 
WOMEN and 
CHILDREN 


Wear these shoes and you will expe= 
rience the pleasure of a perfect fit, besides 
the satisfaction of reducing your shoe bills. 
Ifyourdealer does not handle them, write us. 


WARNING Be sure to look for the 
3 ——" Mayer Trade Mark on the sole. 

Ye make Mayer Honorbilt Shoes in all styles for 
men, women and children, Martha Washington Comfort 


Shoes and Dry-Sox 
wet weather shoes. 





F. Mayer Boot & Shoe Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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geen has revolutionized the ciga- 
rette sales of the country in less 


than 400 days! 





OMAR is the greatest 


success in cigarette history. 


Two years ago, in the dis- 
solution of the old American 
Tobacco Company by the 
U. S. Supreme Court, we lost 
our established brands of 
Turkish Blend Cigarettes. 


The success of these 
brands had clearly shown 
us that the taste of smokers 
throughout the nation was 
turning to Turkish Blend. 


We immediately set about 
to produce a NEW and 
BETTER Turkish Blend 
Cigarette. Experience had 
taught us how the Turkish 
Blend could be IMPROVED. 
All the knowledge we had 
gained in 25 YEARS in the 
making of BILLIONS of 
cigarettes, was CONCEN- 
TRATED on this NEW 
Turkish Blend. 


Our leaf-buyers in Tur- 
key and America were con- 
sulted. These men—the 


greatest leaf-experts in the 
world — were instructed to 
select the tobaccos that in 
their judgment were BEST 
SUITED to such a blend. 


Our blend-experts then 
took these carefully selected 
tobaccos and FOR MONTHS 
experimented with a THOU- 
SAND VARIATIONS of 
blend. 


When OMAR was final- 
ly perfected, we KNEW 
that we had absolutely the 
FINEST Turkish Blend 
Cigarette that could be pro- 
duced. 


We were confident that 
American smokers would 
CONFIRM our estimation of 
OMAR— and they HAVE. 
OMAR is UNQUESTION- 
ABLY the greatest success, 
in the SHORTEST PERIOD 
OF TIME, in the history of 
cigarette making. 
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Package of Twenty 
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“Teal A, time for 
B.V. D. 


Bowe the mask of March 
peers the face of Spring. 
Get B. V. D. to-day for the 


jirst warm day. 


B. V. D. means Comfort and Com- 
fort means B. V. D. These Loose 
Fitting Undergarments bring a sooth- 
ing sense of calming comfort after the 
pinch and weight of winter clothes. 


B. V. D. is sincerely made of the 
strongest fabrics that give the longest 
wear. Being loose fitting, they are 
subjected to the least strain in wear, 
Quality with Economy. 

For your own welfare, fix this label 
firmly in your mind and make the sales 
man show it to you. If he can’t or won’t, 
walk out’ On every B. V. D. is sewed 


This Red Woven Label 
} MADE FOR THE 








BEST RETAIL TRADE 
(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


and Foreign Countries) 





B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts and Knee 
Length Drawers, 50c., 75c., $1.00 and 
$1.50 the Garment. 


B. V. D. Union Suits (Pat. U.S.A, 4-50-07) 
$1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00 and $5.00 the Suit. 


The B.V. D. Company, 
NEW YORK. 


London Selling Agency: 66, Aldermanbury, E. C. 





















HONORBILT 


Mayer 
Honorbilt 
Shoes are 
leaders in looks and wear—built on 
honor from the choicest leathers. 
For smart style and downright value 
they are unequalled. 





FONORBILT 
SHOES 


Wear these shoes and you will expe-= 
rience the pleasure of a perfect fit, besides 
the satisfaction of reducing your shoe bills. 
If your dealer does not handle them, write us. 


WARNIN 


Ye make Mayer Honorbilt Shoes in all styles for 
men, women and children, Martha Washington Comfort 
Shoes and Dry-Sox 
wet weather shoes. 


FOR MEN 
WOMEN and 
CHILDREN 


Be sure to look for the 
= Mayer Trade Mark on the sole. 






F. Mayer Boot & Shoe Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Draperies of Fadeless Beauty 


No need to shut out the cheery, health-giv- 
ing sunshine, if you drape your home with 


Orinoka 


GUARANTEED 


Su in/ast Fabrics 


Neither sun nor water can fade them. 
They always remain fresh and beautiful. 
Even the most modest home can afford 
them, for the broad line meets every need. 


New York’s newest and finest hotel, The 
Biltmore, is draped with these fabrics. 


White for our booklet, “Draping the Home.” 
It will give you a better conception of the 
charm and worth of Orinoka Fabrics. We 
will gladly send you the name of the 
dealer nearest you. 


ORINOKA MILLS 
149 Clarendon Bldg., New York 


For your protection insist on this 


GUARANTEE. 


These goods are guaranteed absolutely fade- 
less. If color changes from exposure to the 
sunlight or from washing, the merchant is 
hereby authorized to replace them with new 
goods or refund the purchase price. 








This Tag and Guarantee on every bolt 
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The United fate 
Pure Food Laboratories 


are equipped with 
McCray 
Sanitary 


Refrigerators 


The McCray is scientifically insulated, and 
has such a perfect circulation of pure, cold 
air that it keeps perishable. foods, as fresh, 
and healthful as if the entire refrigerator were 
frozen in a solid cake of ice. 

The snowy white linings of opal glass, por- 
celain, white enamel or odorless white wood 
are sanitary and scrupulously clean. 


Iced from Rear Porch 


McCray Refrigerators may be arranged with 
an outside icing door—to be iced from the rear 
porch—which keeps the iceman with his 
muddy ¢racks and bother outside the house. 

They may also be equipped with ice water- 
cooler, special racks for bottled beverages, 
and other conveniences not found in the 
ordinary refrigerator, and arranged for either 
ice or mechanical refrigeration. 


Write for Catalog 


. 91—For Residences. 

. 50—For Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, Institutions, 
. 73—For Florists. 

. 69—For Grocers. 

. 60—For Meat Markets. 

No. A. H.—Built-to-order for Residences, 


McCray Refrigerator Co. 
636 Lake St., Kendallville, Ind., U. S. A. 


CHICAGO—158 N. Wabash Ave. 
NEW YORK—McCray Bldg., 7-9 W. 30th St. 
For Branch Salesrooms in Other Cities See 
Your Local Telephone Directory 


Aducituiamiuntty:: are rarer on page . 486 
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Spill a Gallon of Hot Gravy 


on the Surface of a 


RUBBER SURFACE’ 


AN GE WASHE) 


{ 


avi 
COVERING 
+ MAKING LIDGE 





M K 1Y VENTILATED 
C TABLE PAD 


and not a drop of it will reach your table, nor will any of it be absorbed 
by the pad. When your meal is over, the surface of the pad may be 
washed clean with soap and water, or a wet cloth without removing it 
from the table and not a trace of the liquid will remain. This is but 
ONE of the exclusive features of this pad. 

Asbestos lined air chambers throughout the body of the pad, provide 
a circulation of air that absorbs and carries away the heat, keeping the 
pad dry and sanitary, and at the same time entirely heat-proof. By 
simply inverting the pad, the beautiful felt (or flannel ) bottom makes 
an excellent card table out of your dining table. A positive guarantee 
that your table will not be injured by heator hot liquids while covered 
by a McKAY TABLE PAD. 

Leaves and luncheon mats made in the same manner. Do not buy 
your table pad or luncheon mats until you have seen these. ACCEPT 
NO SUBSTITUTE. 


These Pads For Sale By: 
California Furniture Co. 
J. W. Robinson Co. 
A. Fusenot Co., - - 
The E Fig - 
D.N. & E. Walter & Co., 
4 C. Capwell Co. - 
Jackson Furniture Co. - - - - 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Oakland, Calif, 
Oakland, Calif, 


ae Wormser Furniture Co, - - - Fresno, Calif. 
Parker aur Furniture Co. - Fresno, Calif. 
Bakersfield, Calif. 


Hoe hheimer & Cu - - : 

ane Benbough Farnfture Co. - 
John Chanter - San Diego, Calif. 

Freve »rt-Bledsoe Rarntince Co. San Diego, Calif. 

. Kassebaum Furniture Co. - - - San Pedro, Calif. 
Portland, Ore. 
Portland, Ore. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 
North Yakima, Wash. 
North Yakima, Wash. 





San Diego, Calif, 


Rhodes Bros. (Inc. ) 
Frederick & Nelson 
The Grote-Rankin Co. - 
The Standard Forniture | Co, - - 
Tull & Gibbs, (Inc.) od ° 

Listmann Furniture Con. - - - - 
Barnes-Woodin & Co. - - - : 
Hudson’s Bay Co. ° - = - Vancouver, B. C. 

D. A. Smith, Limited = - - Vv ancouver, British ( ‘olumbia 
David Spencer, Limited - Vancouver and Victoria, British Columbia 


Ct a SCs Ted We ee 


Write us for samples, booklet, ete. 


LYDON BRICHER MFG. CO.., 233 Central Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 





























has stood the test 
for thirty years. 
Why not test it 
yourself? Buy a box 
for 25c. If after using 
half you do not think it 
equal to any powder, no 
matter what the price, your 
dealer will refund your 
money. 


Freeman Perfume Co., 
Dept. 75, Cincinnati, O. 
ecm 















25c 


Write for Samples 
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BABY RESIS 
AFTER BATH 
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CUTICURA 


Because of its extreme 
purity, delicate emollient 
properties and refreshing 
fragrance, it is unrivaled for 
baby’s tender skin. Assisted 
by Cuticura Ointment it is 
equally effective in the treat- 
ment of heat rashes, itch- 
ings, irritations and chafings. 
Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
throughout the world. Send post-card to nearest 
depot for free sample of each with 32-page book: 
Newbery. 27. Charterhouse Sq., London; R. Towns 
& Co., Sydney. N.S. W : Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town: 
Muller. Maclean & Co.. Calcutta and Bombay; 
Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Boston, U. S.A. 


G@"Men who shave and shampoo with Vuticura 
Soap will find it best for skin and scaip. 
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2c a Week Pays Wash Bill! ‘res... 





Electricity or Water-Power Does the Work 
Just a “Twist of the Wrist” Starts or Stops the Mach/ine! 


The 1900 Motor Washers are now at work in thousands of homes. They are doing 
the work formerly done by women, ata cost of 2c a week for power! Saving thou- 
sands upon thousands of dollars in wash bills. Saving worlds of wash-day troubles, 
Leaving the women free to do other work while the machines are doing the washing. 


The 1900 Motor Washer 


1900 Water Motor Washer Washes a Tubful in Six Minutes! 


Can be co ted with 
oy taohae tear eae Handles Heavy Blankets or Dainty Laces 


any water tap instantly 

The outfit consists of the famous 1900 Washer 
with either Electric Motor or Water Motor. 
You turn on the power as easily as you turn 
on the light, and back and forth goes thetub, 
washing the clothes fordear life. Then, turn 
a lever, and the washer does the wringing. All 
so simple andeasy thatitis mere child’s play. 


A Self-Working Wringer Sent _ 


With Every Washer! Fbemotorruns | Doing the wringing with 


sher 

Wringer. We guarantee the perfect working of both. 1900 Electric Motor Washer 
No extra charge for Wringer, which is one of t 

finest made. Write for FREE BOOK and 30 Days’ FREE TRIAL OFFER! 
Don’t doubt! Don’t say it can’t be done. Thefree book provesthatitcan. But we 
do not ask vou to take our word for it. Weoffer tosend a 190 Motor Washer on abso- 
lute Free Trial for an entire month to any responsible person. Not a cent of secur- 
ity—nor a promise to buy. Just your word that you will give it a test. We even agree 
to pay the freight, and will take it back if it fails to do all we claim for it. A postal 
card with your name and address sent to us today will bring you the book free by ree 
turn mail. A)! correspondence should be addressed to 1900 WASHER CO., 6120 
Court Street, Binghamton, N. ¥. Or, if you live in Canada, write to the Canadian Washer Co, 
355 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. (23) 



































Learn the 


a ae 


Truth Invisible Eyes 
About Hair y and Spring Hooks 


They hold placket and seam 








Write for our Booklet, 








“What Women Want to smoothly and closely in place. 
Know About Hair.” The attractiveness of the snugly fitting 
Sent FREE, gowns of present styles depends more 


than ever upon such fastenings. 


GUARANTEED SWITC HES : i The name “Peet's” is on every envelope. 











- isi ) Hook 
When you have failed elsewhere to Invisible Ze °¢ sand 
SEH i - ° i ond yes yes 

secure hair that will match and blenc 5 10 
with your own, you can thoroughly c ‘ ' c 

appreciate our unusually large assort- won'T RUST 
ment of shadesand textures, imported 

direct from europe by ourselves. Our PEET BROTHERS 
unfailing ability to match rare and Philadelphia, Pa. 
extraordinary shades has won for us 


the best tradein the West. 
SENT ON APPROVAL 


20-inch First Quality Switch, three c(i ( 
separate strands, any regular shade, wi a )))) yn) 
guaranteed. Usual price $7.00 to $8.00. Wh (ii ( 
Our $4.50 to $5.25 ne to \ ANN 
prices shade ne A (4 (/ 
w Nw) 
@ issue a Guaranty Certificate with every ) 
purchase, Money always re ed if we fail \ 
to please, No inferior goods sold. \ 


J. J. WITTWER & CO. By 


Importers and Hair Specialists 















(4 





“Can take a pound a day off a pa- 
tient, or put it on. Other systems may 
temporarily alleviate, but a is sure 
and permanent.” —JV. Y, un, Aug 
1891 Se end for Lecture ‘ iGtes at Subject 
of Fat.’ 

No Dieting. No Hard Work. 


DR. JOHN WILSON GIBBS’ TREATMENT 
For the Permanent Reduction of Obesity 


Harmless and Positive. NO FAILURE. Your reduction is assured—reduce 
to stay. One month's treatment, $5.00. Mail, or office, 1370 Broadway, 
























1300 Walker Building Seattle | New York, A PERMANENT REDUCTION GUARANTEED. 
“The cure is positive and permanent.’'—N. Y. Hera/d, July 9, 1893. 
—_ “On Obesity, Dr. Gibbs is the recognized authority."—V. Y. World. 
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**T must tell you how I feel when 
I am singing. I stand before my 
‘ ( audience with my soft clinging 


| | | A Singer’s 


ing on my lips and my body delicigu#¥ at 
ease. My breath comes deep and steady, | 
feel the full expansion of my diaphragm and 
I have a delightful sense of being enveloped 
softly, and gently supported by my corset. 
I am strong, and free of movement and 
have an assurance of being smartly dressed. 


What corset do I wear? The BON TON; 
it is the most shapely and comfortable corset 
that you can imagine.”’ 


| Bon Jon 











" Are Sold by YOUR Dealer vi J 
Ay / # 
- Price $3.50 to $25 / vA 
ct y "kh 
y «! gr id b 
ROYAL WORCESTER CORSET CO., Manufacturers, Worcester, Mass. SCE a 


a iy 
San Francisco Salesroom, 28 Geary Street COSTUME BY MAISON JACOLILINE 
ice 
> 
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Imported 
Panama Hats *5 


Hand-woven of carefully selected 
Panama by native weavers under the pe- 
culiar atmospheric conditions necessary 
for the making of finest Panamas. 


Imported direct by us and offer- 
ed 


condition as they leave the makers. 


ready to wear—in the same 


Come in both large and small shapes | 





t or may be blocked in any of the 
‘| season’s most popular styles at an 





\ additional cost of $1. 
Each hat carefully packed 
a heavy corrugated box to insure 


“Flexible as 


a fabric” 


safe delivery and forwarded promptly by 
parcel post prepaid. 


Send for Our Panama > 1 


|Hat Booklet 


Illustrating in natural ; 
colors various stylish ways © 
of trimming Panama hats f 
and showing the newest 
shapes for the coming 
season. Your name on 
a postal will do. 


-A-A-VANTINE &-CO-Inc* 
Fifth Avenue at 39th Street, New York 
(Formerly Broadway at 18th Street) | 












Leal | 














SUNSET 
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That’s why Majestic joints can be cold riveted; 
oven made practically airtight without putty—stays 
tight always. 

As cast iron breaks, ordinary stoves can’t be riveted at 
all. Bolts are used, leaving cracks that must be filled 
with putty, which soon falls out, allowing heat to escape. 
This requires hotter fire, doubies fuel bill, causes heavy 
repairs and rapidly burns out range. Front and top of a 


Great Majestic 
Malleable and Range. 


Charcoal Iron 
are unbreakable malleable iron, riveted to body of char- 


coal iron—resists rust 3 times as long as steel. Heavy, 
pure asbestos lining, held by open grating, reflects heat 
onto oven. Bakes right—stays tight. 


Don’t let low price 
range—quality doesn’t show in appearance. 
outwears three ordinary ranges. 


mislead you into buying a cheap 
A Majestic 


Special features: Hot water reservoir of pure, nickeled 
copper; pocket pressed from one piece—no seams to leak. 
No wear on bottom of reservoir; frame moves with it. 
Oven rack slides easily—stays rigid and level under heavy 
weight. Ash cup catches falling ashes when emptying 
pan. Open end pan scoops up ashes inside, in sliding 
back. Ventilation under ,}an—floor can't scorch, 


When you know the Majestic, 
investigate! If you don’t know 


any other— 
dealer near 


you won't buy 
a Majestic 


you, ask us. Write for booklet explaining advantages. 
EW 
a wea Mfg. Co., Dept. 157, St. Louis, Mo. 








One 
quality; 
many 
styles 
and 











With or 
without 
legs. 








/ 
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Make Your Kitchen Bright and Cheery 


“Do you mean you did it all yourself?” 

“Why, yes; the day you went away, I sent Sarah to the 
store for some Acme Quality White Enamel and a can 
each of Acme Quality Varno-Lac and Linoleum Varnish. 
Sarah did the floor, but I did all the rest—window sills, 
casings, baseboards, refrigeratcr.”” 

Would you like to make your kitchen beautifully white, 
cheery and sanitary? 


ACME QUALITY 


Paints, Enamels, Stains, Varnishes 


| come all ready to use and they are easily applied. 

To show you how simple it is to get the most pleasing 

results, we'll be glad to send you our two books—Acme 

Quality Painting Guide and “Home Decorating.” They | 
will tell you exactly how much paint Wey 

; you need, how to paint, what colors | 

to get and all those little things. 


There’s an Acme Quality paint or 
varnish for every purpose. If you 
do not know the Acme Quality 
dealer in your town, write us fe; 
his name, 


ACME WHITE LEAD 

& COLOR WORKS 

Dept. G, Detroit, Michigan 
Boston Toledo Lincoln 
—— =. — Salt Lake City 


i i p 
St. Louis Fort Worth Portland 
r- i Pittsburgh _ Dallas San Francisco 
e Cincinnati Topeka Los Angeles 
it Factories in Detroit San Diego 
and Los Angeles 
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IC ‘4. ff rust and tarnish. It makes home brighter and life 
— easier. Try it. 


ey For Hardwood Floors—Sprinkle on your floor & 
i Pt || mop (twine, cheese cloth or whatever it may be) a little 
nt: it 3-in-One. Let stand until oil thoroughly permeates the Y= 
“4° cloth or twine. Then goover floor as you commonly do, 


V7 and note clean, brilliant, lasting polish of the wood. 
Nothing is better for this purpose than 3-in-One. It 
_ adds to the life of the floor. 














On Your Sewing Machine—3-in-One is peculiarly 

fitted for use on sewing machines. Cleans dust and lint out 

of the bearings, spreads evenly over contact surfaces and wears 

long. Never gums—never dries out—doesn’t collect dust. Puts 

a beautiful a} on the wooden case. You will save your 
machine—and do better sewing, if you use 


_ e 
3-in-One oil 
For Polishing Furniture—Nothing cleans and polishes furniture so well 
as 3-in-One. It obliterates scratches, finger marks, spots and stains. Brings i, 
back the bright new look. Here’s the way: Add a few drops of 3-in-One toa LIBR ARY-SLIPS 


cloth wrung out in cold water. Wipe furniture, wringing out cloth frequently. Dry and salepaggttices 
polish with woolen cloth or cheese cloth, always rubbing with the grain of the wood. Don’t _y be . 
Py nots 
BO 








attempt too big a surface at one time. 
For Oiling—Every home has use, more or less, for a good oil, and 3-in-One is the oil to 
use. It flows freely—ends friction instantly and wears a long time. Never gums nor dries 
out. Contains no acid or grease. Use this perfect oil to stop squeaks and make 
domestic machinery move easier. A handy thing to have about is a Handy Oil Can. 
You will find 3-in-One in drug, hardware, grocery, housefurnishing and general stores. 
, 1 oz. bottle costs 10c; 3 0z., 25c; 8 oz. (14 pt.), 50c. It is also sold in patented Handy Oil 
$ Cans, 314 oz. for 25c. If you do not find these Handy Oil Cans, we will send you one by’ 
3 parcel post, full of good 3-in-One, for 30c. 
5 


, THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
42 AUP. Broadway, New York 








Otwaiciow 




















FREE—A Generous Sample of 3-in-One 








Three-in-One Oil Co., 
42 MUP, Broadway. N. Y. PI iii scicniasctinladinithaiieenhnnatincbineiincinesaiipeae 
Send me, without one cent of cost a ROP R IO NUN NO se oe ee De 








oe sample of 3-in-One and the 3-in-One 
ictionary, all free. 
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Weather is a most persistent destroyer 
No house can stand against it without a protecting coat of 


honest paint. SWP (Sherwin-Williams Paint, Prepared) 
is an honest house paint. It is made of pure lead, zinc and 
linseed oil—each a Sherwin-Williams product — accurately 
proportioned and thoroughly mixed. SWP has been prov- 
ing its quality for nearly 50 years. Its easy spreading and 
great covering gualities will please your painter. Ask him 


to figure on SWP. Your dealer has it. 


Write for our free Portfolio of Suggestions for Painting and Decorating 


ERWIN- WILLIAM: 


PAINTS & VARNISHES (2 


Sales Offices and Warehouses in principal cities. Best dealers everywhere 
Address all inquiries for Portfolio to 460 2nd St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Matter How Hard the Wear 
BERRY. 


OTHERS’ 


VARNISHES 


Stand the Test 


The tripping of merry, dancing feet, the joyful romp of young folks, 
the constant tread of grown-ups, reveal the quality of any varnish. 

Berry Brothers’ Liquid Granite has stood the test for over half a 
century. It gives natural wood floors a tough, elastic surface, unsurpassed 
in lustre and beauty. Liquid Granite floors are mar-proof and waterproof. 
They give year-in and year-out satisfaction. 


LUXEBERRY WHITE ENAMEL 


For stairs, bathrooms, bedrooms, hallways and furniture where a deep, 
rich, snowy white finish is desired, nothing is so thoroughly satisfactory 
as Luxeberry White Enamel. It gives a surface of exceptional beauty 
and durability. It is a white enamel that stays white. 

Ask your dealer about these products, or write us direct. 


BERRY BROTHER: 
orld's eae Makers 


No 






Factories: —Detroit, Mich, 
Walkerville, Ont. 
San Francisco, Cal Ad“ 


Established 1858 
Branches in Principal Cities 
of the World 
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The “new way” of housecleaning 
eclipses the ache and fatigue and 
long hours of the sweep-and-dust 
age. The Western Electric Vacuum 
Cleaner brings brightness into the 
horie, banishes the dust-clouded, 


Western: 





Woman in Her Newer Sphere 


danger-laden conditions of the past. 
There is a new sphere for the wom- 
an in the home as well as in the 
broader activities of her life, and 
nothing so revolutionizes the dull 
routine of her household work as the 


Electric 


SiUnMISvEnt 


Vacuum Cleaner 


With the magic force of electricity which 
is on tap at any electric light socket, the 
cleaner is set to work, and with a strong, 
steady, powerful suction of air draws the 
dust from carpets, rugs, upholstery and 
hangings. It actually washes them with a 
stream of air, and leaves them fresh, sweet 
and clean, 


The Western Electric is a real vacuum 
cleaner, made in types and sizes suitable 


to any home. You can get one in just 
the size to suit your need. Prices from 
$47.50 to $400.00. Cost only a few cents 
an hour to run. 


Your interest in your own home will make 
you want a copy of our new book, “The 
Clean Way to Clean.” It describes the 
correct principles of cleaning and the ap- 
proved modern methods of applying them. 
Ask for book No, 14-AJ. 


There is an opportunity for agents to represent us in some unoccupied territories 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 7,500,000 **Bell” Telephones 


New York Atlanta Chicago St. Louis 


uffalo Richmond Milwaukee Indianapolis 





Philadelphia § Savannah Pittsburgh Minneapolis 
Bost incinnati St.Paul 


‘on incinnati = Cleveland 
New Orleans 


San Francisco 
Oklahoma City Omaha Oakland 
Dallas Salt Lake City Seattle 
Houston Los Angeles Portland 


Kansas City Denver 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 
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Talks about MAZDA—No. 1 


Lhe meaning 








“Not the name | 
of a thing 
but the mark 


SINGLE glimpse 

into that exceed- 
ingly busy place, the 
Research Laboratories 
of the General Electric 
Company at Schenec- 
tady, would convince 
any spectator that 
science does not consider the great world prob- 
lem of artificial lighting as having been finally 
solved. 

This headquarters of electric lamp science 
hums with an activity that not only tells the 
story of great things done, but that tells also 
the story of constant, vigilant, unremitting 
effort toward still higher achievement. 

But the fact about these laboratories that is 
of greater significance to every user of electric 
light is the big plan and purpose behind these 
endless tests and experiments that are illumi- 
nating the path of further progress. 

This big plan is expressed in the word Ser- 
vice. And the sign of this Service, the trade- 
mark of this maintained effort, this good will 
of a scientific movement, is “MAZDA.” 

Every one of these tests, every laborious de- 
tail of these experiments—in glass, in filament 


of a Service”’ 











A great variety of lamp tests are continuously conducted in the Research Laboratories in the 
persistent effort toward more and more efficient lighting, and demonstrated advances in this 
science are transmitted to the manufacturing centers entitled to receive this ‘* MAZDA” Service. 


wire, in ‘“‘anchors,” in chemical actions and 
reactions, in endurance, in economies of cur- 
rent, in practical use and facilities of manu- 
facture—is telling the story of this Service, 
is giving to that Service trade-mark “MAZDA” 
the inspiration of a watchword. 

The sustained brain-power of this Service— 
made visible day by day, month by month and 
year by year in the “MAZDA” lamp—has 
been making lamp history. When the dis- 
covery of the availability of certain rare metals 
for lamp filaments, such as tantalum and 
tungsten, dethroned all earlier types of incan- 


Y- ff 
i 









: 
H 


if 





photometer, 
scientists learn with absolute exact- 
ness the candle power of an experi- 
mental lamp, watching always for 
any indication of possible advance i 
in lighting economy. j 


By means of the 
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descent lamps, the new elements brought new 
mechanical and electrical problems. The 
early tungsten filaments, for example, while 
far excelling the filaments developed from 
other metals, were too fragile fully to meet the 
strain of the harsher uses to which lamps are 
subjected. 

It was in these Research Laboratories that 
these problems were worked out, and a method 
discovered by which the fragile tungsten paste 
filament was superseded by a strong drawn 
wire filament which not only gives three times 
as, much light as the old style carbon lamps 
with the same amount of current, but is 
staunch enough to meet all the demands of 
modern usage. It is in these Research Labora- 
tories that the step-by-step progress toward 
ideal light has attained other advances in con- 
struction, other increases in economy, by 
which the lainp of today that bears the mark 
“MAZDA” became possible. 

To carry forward the work that has safe- 
guarded the leadership of the “MAZDA” 
lamp, the distinguished corps of technical 
experts behind this scientific Service is not 
only maintaining, without intermission, vast 


original investigation and experiment at this 
focal point of electrical science, but is keeping 
in touch with the great experimental labora- 
tories of Europe. 





And “MAZDA” means more than the gath- 
ering of these products of scientific labor. The 
“MAZDA” Service plan means also that the 
laboratory experts at Schenectady keep equally 
in touch with the General Electric Company 
factories and the factories of other Companies 
entitled to receive “MAZDA” Service, giving 
to each of these manufacturing centers every 
new fragment of knowledge which the skill of 





+ Research Laboratories at 

j rters for the scientific effort 
— a NE AZDA” Service. This Service comprises 
constant experimentation and world-wide investigation 
so that the mark ““ MAZDA” on an electric lamp shall 
always signify the latest achievements in metal fila- 
ment lighting by the ablest lamp experts in the world. 


~ New es of the G-E 





the Research Laboratories has selected as of 
practical application to the “MAZDA” lamp. 

Thus every lamp that bears the name 
“MAZDA” indicates that this Service has 
been applied to the production of that lamp. 

This is your assurance when you buy a 
“MAZDA” lamp—whether you buy it today, 
or tomorrow, or next month or at any future 
time—that you have the metal filament elec- 
tric lamp that sums up the latest successes of 
the ablest lamp experts in the world. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


4602 
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BOSS CF THE ROAD 
A NEW PACKARD—THE «4-48” 


This latest Six is the larger consort of the 
Packard «2-38.” The «4-48” has all the 
refinement and luxury of the “2-38,” plus a 
bigger margin of reserve power. Twenty 
styles of bodies, open and enclosed. 


THE DOMINANT SIX FOR EXTRAORDINARY SERVICE 


The Packard “4-48” —Six cylinders, 
cast in two blocks of three. Bore, 
4% inches; stroke, 5% inches. 
Wheelbase, 144 inches. Tires, 37 


Standard equipment of the Pack- 
ard “4-48” includes Packard one- 
man top, Packard windshield, 
I Sonhard Sijar electric lighting and 

















by 5, front and rear, non-skids 
on rear. Seven-bearing crank shaft. 
Packard worm bevel driving gears. 


starting system, Packard control 
board, speedometer and clock, 
power pump for inflating tires, 


This style, which is 
distinguished by individual 
front seats with passageway 
between, carries six passengers. 
The Standard Touring car seats seven, 


Catalog on request 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO., DETROIT 


Lincoln Highway Contributor 






THE «4-48 SALON 
TOURING CAR, $4850 


« 
nn 
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A Building Education 
Packed in this Booklet 


For Anyone About to Build a Home 
or Planning for the Future 


Ahome! That’s what interests every one of us, and 
here is a book on Modern Home Building that begins with 
how to select a desirable site and goes on through every import- 
ant problem of construction that the home-builder has to meet. 


. gp Pe ae - ~~ 0 
eS ANNES Sart SINGS Sols 4 SY FESS 
¥ 


ye 
Sr ee 


The best knowledge and latest experience of recognized 
architects and builders fill its pages with vital facts that make 
every word worth reading—the kind of facts that will make 
you exclaim “that’s exactly what I wanted to know.” Whether 
you are planning a modest cottage or a pretentious dwelling, 
this book is indispensable. 


Simply putting up walls and laying a roof does not make a 
home. 


Among other things, the booklet tells about the right base for inside plaster- 
ing and outside stucco, Kno-Burn Expanded Metal Lath. 


We send this valuable booklet for ten cents to cover 
packing and mailing. Ask for booklet No. 609. 


NORTH WESTERN EXPANDED METAL COMPANY 
960 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, 


bs ND AD SO 
ee ok 


Smooth permanent walls of stucco de- 
pend on the base. Kno-Burn Metal Lath 
prevents cracking because it expands and con- 
tracts to exactly the same extent as the stucco. 
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Le Bean Children 
Earl, Raymond , Beatrice 








Mellin’s Food 
Children 


Would you ask for stronger, better-devel- 


oped children than these three children of 
Mrs. Francis Le Bean, 60 Hausman Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.? 


Mrs. Le Bean writes: 
“I cannot express my feeling for what 
Mellin’s Food has done for my children. It 
has worked wonders and I certainly recom- 
mend it to anyone who needs an infant food.” 





Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. 


63 medals and diplomas have been awarded to Mellin’s Food for supe- 
riority during its nearly 50 years of success in all parts of the World. 
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PAC KA RD: 








EAUTY of line is a Pack- 
ard characteristic, no 
less than the “‘bridge 
builder’s factor of safety.’’ 


As embodied in the design 
of current models, it is 
sufficient warrant for the 
pride of ownership felt by 
every Packard patron. 


Body design and finish have 
kept pace with mechanical 
development to give the 
Packard its unique position. 


™ PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT & 


“ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE®= 
SQ BR REBREBESSe EY  BCSEBRBBEREREREE = 








